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FOREST  SERVICE 


(a)  GEHERAL  ADEIEI STRATIVS  EXPSITSES 


App  ropriation, 
App  ropriation, 
Appropriation , 

Appropriati on , 
Budget.  Estirnat 


1932  . 

1933  ...... 

1934  . 


1935  . 

,  1936  .  .  .  . 


Regnl ar 
.  $379,850  (a) 
.  365,950  (5) 

.  334,945  (c) 


.  282,189  (d) 

.  358,300 


1-^.  I  uj 


19,592 


Total 

$379,850 

365,950 

354,537 


10,275  re) 

110,370  (f)  ‘--^2,834 

-  358,300 


ITet  Change,  Budget  193S,GO:3,pared 
with  Appropriation,  1935  .  .  .  +  76,111  (g)-120,645  -44,534 


Includes  $9,210  from  Classification  of  Lands. 

Includes  $13,370  from  Classification  of  Lan.ds. 

Includes  $9,756  from  Classification  of  Lands,  hut  excln.des  $2,640 
transferred  to  I)epa,rtnent  of  Interior. 

Includes  $10,355  from  Cl3.ssif ication  of  Lands,  and  $13,742  to  cover 
salai^,^  adjustment  for  1935  (to  9-5'$)  as  follows:  (l)  $5,977 
transferred  from  Burear.  of  Animal  Industry,  and  (2)  $7,765  from 
fund  authorized  oy  Sec.  21  ( e)  of  A.ct  of  March  28,  1934. 

Includes  $9,786  allotment  of  ?.'7.A.  funds  in  lieu  of  regular  funds, 
and  $489  to  cover  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95-'^)  from  fund 
authorized  hy  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

Balance  nf  P.~.A.  allotment  mane  in  1934. 

Increase  of  $76,111  compared  '.''it:..  1935  appropria-tion  is  an 
incroam'o  in  working  funds  under  rcgalan  aopropriaoti on .  In 
1935,  however,  there  was  avahlahle  $120,645,  the  balance 
of  an  allotment  made  during  the  fiscal  ;'ear  1934  from  a 
total  of  $15,967,745  made  a.vailaJble  by  the  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Administration  of  Public  ■'^orks  for  physical  improve¬ 
ments,  control  of  tree-destroying  insects  and  diseases, 
and  forestry  research  (shown  in  Bucl^et  schedules  at  the 
end  of  Forest  Service  under  the  heading  "Ila-tionaJ  Indns- 
triaJ  Recovery,  Agriculture,  Forest  Service").  Hence, 
the  1936  Budget  contemulatos  a.  decrease  of  $44,534  in 
total  working  funds. 
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projects 

:  1935 

1934  : 

‘(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 

Decrea.se 

5fc  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

0h''-ima.ted: 

k" . "J — ' — 

1 

« 

1 

Ceneral  AJminis- 

t 

tration  - 

• 

Pe<cu.la,r  Eund . 

$271, 29a  $282,189 

$358,300 

(1) $14, 231 

+  51,880(2) 

P-”.A.  Lieu  Funds. 

:  10,275 

-  - 

-  - 

-  10,275 

P . .  A .  Erne  rgen  cy  • . 

19,592:  110,370 

1 

-  - 

-  - 

-110,370 

Unohli'^ated: 

c 

« 

1 

Rogi.-.lar  Fund  saJany 

t 

1 

re  duct i on  impound- 

t 

• 

mont}  •  ••••••«•••••• 

14,155:  -  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

other  legislative 

imuoaindiiient . 

13,403: 

-  - 

_  _ 

-  - 

Other  amounts  unohli-* 

^  0(3.«*V*«**«*«»«* 

36,09i:  -  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  Regular  Appro- 

c 

< 

1 

( 

priation . 

334,945:  282,189 

358,300 

+  76, 1: 

.1 

Total  F.R.A.  Funds.. 

19,592:  120,645 

-  - 

-120,645 

Tota.l  Funds . 

• 

354,537:  402,834 

358,300 

-  44,534 

The  increase  of  $76,111  in  regnlar  funds  for  1936  includes: 

(: l)  An  increase  of  814,251  for  55^  salary  restoration,  1936 
(to  lOOfg) 


(2)  An  increase  of  $61,880  for  general  administration,  consisting 
of  $10,275  to  repla.ce  P.”.A.  funds  utilized  in  lieu  of  reguLar  funds  in 
1935  (including  $489  for  5^  salary  o,djustment  for  1935),  and  an  o.ctual 
increa.se  of  $51,605  in  rrorking  funds. 

This  is  the  ninim-’orn  that  will  he  required  to  nrovid-e  for  the 
regular  year-long  personnel  of  the  Washington  office  for  the  fiscal 
ye-r  1935.  In  fiscal  year  1932  the  amount  provided  for  departmental 
services  and  expenses  for  G-eneral  Adrnini stra.ti ve  Expenses  and  Land 
Classification  was  $379,850.  Since  the  a.dvent  of  emergency  funds, 
the  regnlam  appropriatiorshave  heen  reduced  and  it  has  heen  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  many  reginlar  positions  to  remain  va.cant.  However,  in 
order  to  carry  the  load,  it  ha.s  "been  necessary  to  employ  additional 
persons  under  temporary  appointments  and  payuthem  from  emergency 
funds,  "^ith  the  discontinuance  of  emergency  funds,  it  is  necessary  . 
for  1936  to  provide  for  permanent  personnel  in  the  regular  appropria¬ 
tion  on  a  scale  nea/rly  compamahle  to  tha.t  wScich  existed  prior  to  the 
emergency  programs.  Tlae  discontinuance  :  of 'emergency  appropriations, 
particularly  the  Sue  rgency  Acquisition  fund,  will  throw  an  a,dditional 
"burden  on  the  regular  personnel  of  the  central  office  in  the  fisca.l  yerr 
1936,  and  adequate  provision  should  he  ma.de  for  the  employment  of  personnel 
to  carry  this  load. 
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Tl'-is  appropriation  is  used  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
erplo5^ees  in  the  Washington  office  engaged  on  general  adminis¬ 
trative  and  service  -  vide  suh technical  activities  pertaining 
to  management  of  the  l-Tational  Forests  and  for  general  service 
activities. 

For  a  numher  of  years  the  Forest  Service  has  recognized 
the  need  for  holding  the  rumher  of  emplo;^ees  in  the  central  office 
to  the  lowest  possihle  minimum  consistent  with  work  demands. 

Thru,  constant  effort  in  this  field  the  numher  of  employees  in 
the  Washington  office  has  keen  re.'''u-ced  from  '25  in  1920  to  186 
in  1934.  Daring  this  period  the  volume  of  work  has  steadily 
increased  to  the  uoint  where  the  present  organi zation  is  severely 
taxed  to  carry  on  the  work.  Tiiis  increase  in  volume  is  attrihutahle 
to  three  main  causes  as  follows:  (l)  Increased  activities  of  the 
Forest  Service.  (2)  Large  Puhlic  Works  and  other  emergency 
appropriations,  and  (S)  ‘The  tendency  towamds  centralization 
hrourht  aoout  hy  estahli  shment  of  vs-rious  coordinating  and  other 
services . 


(h)  PR0TSCTI02T  i\ITD  ADhIlTI  STRATI  OH  OF  HATIOHAL  FOPESTS 


Appropria,ticn ,  1932 
Appropriation,  1933 
Appropriation,  1934 


P.eg-glar  P.W.A. 

. $10, 196, 470(a) 

.  8,514,344(1) 

,  .  7, 553, 828(c)  $7,508,976 


Total 

$10,196,470 

8,514,344 

$15,062,804 


Appropriation,  1935  . 

p-'idget  Estimate ,  1935 . 

Het  change,  Budget  1936,  com- 
pa.red  with  anuropriation,  1935 


5 , 890, 515 ( d)  ^  ’  187 ( e)^ 

’  836,123(4) 

8,009,577  -  - 


+  2,119,062(t)-6,179,310 


12,069,825 


8,009,577 


-  4,060,248 


(a)  Includes  the  follo’-ung  amounts  from  suhanpropriations  now  comhined 

with  this  appropriation:  AeriaA  fire  control,  $50,000;  Sanitation 
and  Fire  Prevention,  $67,000;  Planting,  $250,000;  Reconnaissance, 
$131,260;  Improvements  $2,359,200. 

(b)  Includes  Aerial  fire  control,  $25,000;  Classification  of  Lands, 

$39,400;  Sanitation  and  Fire  Prevention,  $67,00'’;  Planting, 
$154,200;  Reconnai ssance,  $77,860;  Improvements,  $1,019,640. 

(c)  Includes  Aerial  Fire  Control,  $24,900;  Cla,ssif ication  of  Lands, 

$37,484;  Sanitation  and  Fire  Prevention,  $65,000;  Planting, 
$214,070;  Reconnai ssance ,  $68,410;  Improvements,  $987,084; 
Transferred  to  Fighting  Forest  Fires,  $412,000. 

(d)  Includes  $20,555  from  Classification  of  Lands,  and  $251,607  to  cover 

5'$  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^)  as  follows:  (l)  $109,450 
transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $142,157  from 
fund  authorized  "by  Sec.  21  (e)  hy  Act  of  harch  23,  1934. 
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(e)  $5,343,187  is  lialance  of  an  allotment  for  special  projects  made  dur¬ 

ing  the  fiscal  year  1934  from,  a  total  of  $15,967,745  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Admdni strati  on  of  Public  Works  for  physical 
improvements,  control  of  tree- destroying  insects  and  diseases,  and 
forestry  research  (shown  in  Budget  schedules  at  the  end  of  Forest 
Service  under  the  heading  "hational  Industrial  Recovery,  j^;:;riculture , 
Forest  Service”)*  $836,123  includes  $804,029  P.W.A.  funds,  in  lieu 
of  regular  funds  in  fiscal  year  1935,  and  $32,094  to  cover  salary 
adjustment  for  1935  (to  95j0  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of 
Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(f)  Increase  of  $2,119,062  compared  with  1935  a,ppropriati on  is  an 

increase  in  working  fnnds  un.der  regular  a.ppropriati on.  In 
1935,  however,  there  was  avaulahle  $6,179,310,  the  balance 
of  an  allotment  made  during  the  fiscaA  year  1934  from  Public 
Works  Administration.  Hence  the  1936  Bud.get  contemplates  a 
decrease  of  $4,060,248  in  total  wo2''-ring  funds. 


PROJECT  STATEI\fflNT 


1935  :  1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

( E  s  t  i  mated):  ( E  s  t  imat  e  d) 

5)^  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Permanent  organization 
for  administration  and 
protection  of  Hational 
Forests,  including  for 
1935  preliminary  lum¬ 
ber  code  compliance 
inspection : 

Regular  Funds . . . 

$5,663,560 

$5,6g0,5l5$7,159,274 

$  261,994 

^4-1, 006, 765(2) 

P.WA.  Lieu  funds... 

_  _ 

243,273  -  - 

-  - 

-243,273(2) 

Planting  on  National 
Forest  s- 

Regular  Funds . . 

145,812 

-  -  j  400,000 

5,728 

384,272(3': 

P.W.A.  Lieu  Funds... 

-  - 

158,526  -  - 

_  - 

-  158,526(3) 

P.W.A.  Emergency.... 

349,830 

138^,369:  -  - 

- 

-  138,369 

Tree  Diseases  and 
insects  - 

Repu IriT  "R'linr^o. 

207,126 

-  -  :  228,410 

218,940:  -  - 

9,470 

4  218,940(4) 

-  218,940(4) 

P.W.A.  Lieu  Funds... 

P.W .A.  Emergency. . . • 

1,380,756 

634,286; 

-  - 

-  634,286 

Timber  Surveys  - 

Regular  Funds ....... 

15,000 

-  -  i  17,784 

17,079:  -  - 

705 

+  17,079(5) 

17,079(5) 

P.W.A.  Lieu  Funds... 

P.W.A.  Emergency.... 

170,654 

77,596:  -  - 

_  _ 

77,596 

^i-erial  Fire  Control  - 
Regular  Funds ....•*. 

11,835 

-  -  ;  12,561 

37 

+  12,524(6) 

P.W.A,  Lieu  Funds... 

_  _ 

12,524: 

- 

12,524(6) 

Range  Surveys  - 

Regular  Funds . 

15,113 

:  19,641 

18,862:  -  - 

779 

4  18,862(7) 

18,862(7) 

P.W.A,  Lieu  Funds... 

P.W.A.  Emergency.... 

85 , 224 

35,123: 

-  - 

35,123 
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-TO  jects 


1935 


1934 


1936 


;(Sstima'fced)::(l^stinia  ted ) 


;  Increa.se  or  Decrease 
Salary  ;  Working 
:  Restoration!  Funds 


20,052 

2S3,779 


20,352 


146,867 

2,610,237 


1,075,  843  i 

39,943  ; 
173,831  i 

I 

83,321  : 
190,859  ;■ 


151,555 


Sanitcation,  Fire  Pro-  ; 
vention,  and  Recre-  • 
ational  Pevelopment-  • 

Regular  Funds . .oj  41,941 

P.W.A.  Lieu  Funds...: 

P .  W  .A  .  Eme rgen  cy . . . .  i  822 ,489 

Maintenance  and  Cons-  i 
t ruction  of  radminis-  I 
tration  and  protec-  ; 
ti on  improvements  -  ■ 

Ref^alar  Funds.......:  133,977 

P.W.A.  Lieu  Firnds...:  -  - 
P .W .A.  Emergency ....  :3,370, 945 

C  las  si -I  i  c  ad  i  on  of  Landfe— 

Regular  Funds . ■  19,916 

Timber  Stand  Improve-  ; 
ment  -  : 

P.W.A.  Emergency. ...  :l, 122, 126 

Revegetation  of  Forest: 

Ranges  -  • 

.A.  Emergency....;  41,653 

Erosion  Control  -  j 
P.W.A.  Emergency....:  272,793 

Fish  and  G-arne  Protec-  : 
tion  -  I 

P-W-A.  Emergency....:  86,865 

Surveys  -  : 

P.W.A.  Emergency....;  303,641 

Total  Obligations ;  : 

RegoAar  Funds .......  :6,227 , 281 

P.W.A.  Lieu  Funds...: 

P.W  .A .  Emergency. . . .  i 

UnoLligated;  J~ 

Regular  Funds . « 

Saving  impoundment^  364,620 
Other  amounts  im-  : 

obligated . :  961,927 

Total,  regular  ap-  : 

propriation . :7, 553, 828  i  5,890,5  15  .’8,009,577 

•  •  •  " 

«  i  * 

Total,  P.W.A.  Lieu  j  :  ; 

Fnnds..............  :  --  i  836,123  i 

Total,  P.W.A,  Emer-  :  ;  ; 

gency . .  ;7, 508, 976  5, 343,187  j 


300 


4,688 


,890,515  :8, 009, 577 
836^123  ; 

343-,  187  ; 


1)283,701 


+  20,052(8) 

-  20,052(8) 

-  283,779 


146,867(9) 
-  146,867(9) 
-2,610,  237 


-1,075,843 

39,943 

173,831 

83,321 

190,859 


1,835,361 

836,123 

5,343,187 


4  2 , 119 , 062 

-  836,123 

-5,343,187 


Potal,  all  Funds ....  ;l5,052,804  il2,0> 69,825  j  8,009, 577 


■4,060,248 


Tlie  increase  of  $2,119,062  in  regular  funds  for  1936  includes: 

4^  increase  of  $283,701  fpr  salary  restoration.  1936  (to  100^). 
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(2) 

-(9)  Increases  agmrega,ting 

$836,133  to 

replace  with 

regular 

funds 

amounts  for  which  r'.J.A,  money  was  utilized 

in  iiou  of  regular 

funds 

in  1935,  and  an  actual  increase 

of  $999,338-, 

.  or  a  total  increase 

1 — 1 

O 

835,361,  as  follows: 

E.oplaclng 

Additional 

Total 

P.'^.A.  iieu 

Increase 

Inc  re  case 

F-unds 

(3) 

For  permanent  organization 

for  administration  and 

protection  of  the 

national  forests,  etc... 

$343,373 

$673,498 

$1,006,765 

(3) 

For  planting  on  ITational 

Fo  re  d:  s . . . . 

150,536 

835,746 

394,873 

(4) 

For  tree  cLi senses  and 

XXIS OO'bS*  0  o  9  roo 

82  3,940 

818,940 

(5) 

For  timber  surveys . 

17,079 

_ 

17,079 

(6) 

For  aerial  fire  control... 

18,584 

_  _ 

18,584 

(?) 

For  range  surveys . .  . 

18,863 

18,868 

(8) 

For  sanitation,  fire  pre- 

vention,  and  recreation- 

al  development..... . 

.  30,058 

-  _ 

30,058 

(9) 

For  maintenance  and.  con- 

st ruction  of  cudministra- 

tion  and  protection  ini’- 

provem.ents . 

.  146,867 

-  - 

146,867 

Total,  (8)  (9) . 

.  836,133 

999,838 

1,835,361 

(3)  Th^  increase  of  $763,403  for  the  permanent  organization  for 
administration  and  protection  of  the  nationcal  forest  s»  is  required  to 
administer  and  protect  the  new  forest  areas  which  are  now  being  acquired. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  yea.r  1936,  the  Forest  Service  will  ha.ve  an 
increased  area  of  6,537,000  acres  over  the  area  under  administration  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1935,  for  which  no  provision  has  yet  been 
made.  In  this  connection,  it  shorild  be  explained  that  when  new  purchase 
units  are  established  the  supervisors,  rangers  and  other  necessary  forest 
personnel  are  raid  from  acquisition  funds,  (in  this  case  the  Emergency 
Acquisition  fund)  inasmuch  as  the  time  of  these  employees  is  spent 
exclusively  on  the  acquisition  activity.  As  lands  are  purchased  and  placed 
under  administration  the  men  in  charge  of  purchase  units  spend  more  time 
on  protection  and  administration  of  the  areas  and  less  time  on  acquisition. 
^Then  the  acquisition  activity  becomes  of  minor  importance  on  these  purchase 
units,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  employees  in  charge  should  be 
paid  from  regular  appropriations.  Another  compelling  reason  for  providing 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  new  areas  from 
regular  funds  is  that  the  Emergency  Acquisition  fund  will  expire  on  June 
30,  1935  and  no  provision  isimade  for  the  acquisition  -'activity  in  the  Bud^qet 
for  1936.  The  areas  acquired  must  be  protected  and  provision  should,  be 
made  in  the  regular  appropriation  act  for  the  salaries  and  e:openses  of  the 
personnel  in  charge. 
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In  addition  to  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  men  who  transfer 
from  acquisition  to  general  activities,  there  is  of  course  the  necessity 
of  employing  additional  guards,  rangers  and  other  personnel  to  properly 
administer  the  new  areas. 

( 3)  The  increase  of  $235 , 746  for  planting  on  national  forest s 
is  explained  as  follows: 

Tith  180,000,000  trees  available  in  I'orest  Service  nurseries  for 
field  planting  in  the  fiscal  year  1936,  it  will  he  necessary  to  expend  the 
equivalent  of  $1,130,000  in  labor  a.nd  equipment.  If  ECW  labor  is 
available  for  planting  work  in  on.  amoimt  equivalent  to  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  1935,  it  will  be  possible  to  mater ial].y  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
regular  appropriation  from  that  originally  asked.  Due  to  the  necessity 
for  having  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
olanting,  the  period  over  which  planting  con  bo  done  is  restricted  to 
about  one  month  each  in  the  spring  ond  in  the  fcsll.  Tith  the  very 
scattered  location  of  the  planting  jobs  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
all  the  planting  work  in  such  a  restricted  period  from  ECW  camps  slone; 
the  ECW  camps  are  so  located  that  the  men  can  not  be  made  available  at 
all  points  desired  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  supplement  the  job  with 
other  labor. 

The  Act  of  June  9,  1930  authorizes  an- .appropriation  of  $400,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1936,  It  is  believed  that  this  amount  together 
vrith  ECW  labor  will  plant  the  major  portion  of  the  stock  which  has 
been  grown  in  the  nurseries!  The  planting  of  trees  on  the  lhational 
Forests  has  proven  one  of  the  most  produc'''ive  projects  on  which  to 
employ  large  numbers  of  men  since  the  work  is  accomplished  almost 
entirely  by  hand  labor.  It  is  a  class  of  work  which  the  most  ■'unskilled 
labor  can  do  and  requires  the  use  of  the  simplest  kind  of  tools.  The 
llftional  Forest  tree  planting  work  is  intimately  tied  in  with  Forest 
Service  plans  for  the  empl.oyraent  of  locab  labor  dependent  upon  the 
National  Forest  for  a  large  portion  of  its  subsistence. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


,  For  the  administration,  protection,  end.  development  of  the 

National  Forests,  including  the  compensation  and  traveling  expenses 
of  field  personnel;  the  purchase  of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment; 
the  estabh.  shment  and  maintenance  of  f orest-tree-ni^rseries,  including 
the  procurement  of  tree  seed  and  nursery  stock  by  purchase,  production 
or  otherwise,  seeding  and  tree  planting  and  the  care  of  plantations 
and  young  growth;  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  aerial  fire  control 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  but  no  including  the  purchase  of  landing 
fields  or  aircraft;  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  and  the  cons¬ 
truction  and  maintenance  of  all  other  improvements  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  economical  administration,  protection,  'development  and 
use  of  the  National  forests:  Provided,  Thak  where,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  direct  purchases  will  be  more  economical 
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thnn  construction,  improvements  inoy  be  nurchnscd,  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  sanitary  facilities  and  for  fire  preventive  and  other 
measures  incident  to  recreational  developments  and  use;  control  of 
destructive  forest  tree  diseases  and  injects;  timber  cult'oral  operations; 
development  and  application  of  fish  and  aame  rnana^eiaent  plans;  propaga.tion 
and  transplanting  of  plants  suitable  for  planting  on  semi-arid  portions 
of  the  national  forests;  estima.ting  and  cappraising  of  timber  and  other 
resources  and  development  and  application  of  plans  for  their  effec  ive 
managem.ent,  sale  and/or  use;  esamincat ion ,  classification,  surveying  and 
appraisal  of  land  incident  to  effecting  exchanges  authorized  by  laav  and 
of  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ITa-tional  forests  tha,t  ma.y  be  opened 
to  homestead  settlement  cand  entry  under  the  Act  of  June  11,  1906  (U.S.C., 
Title  16,  Sec.  506-509)  and  the  Act  of  August  10,  1912  (U.S.C.,  Title  16, 
Sec.  506),  as  provided  ty  the  Act  of  Harcli  4,  1913  (U.S.C.,  Title  16, 

Sec.  512),  and  aJl  other  e:ipenses  necosr-/ ./y  for  the  use,  mcaintenance , 
improvement,  protection  and  gene  raJ  a»dmin:  strati  on  of  the  ITaAional 
forests  and  lands  under  contract  for  purchase  or  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  condemnation  proceedirgs  ha,ve  been  irstitatsd  u.nder  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1911  (U.S.C.,  Title’lS,  Seco  52l)  and  the  Act  of  June  7,  1924 
(U.S.C.,  Title  16,  Secs.  471,  499,  505,  564-570)  c 

The  changes  in  l.nnguage  in  this  appropriation  are  recommended 
for  the  following  reasons; 

To  present  <a  more  comprehensia^e  understanding  of  national  forest 
work  by  including  within  a  single  appropriation  all  allied  activities 
which  relate  directly  to  the  administration  and  protection  of  the 
n&tional  forests  and  ■'.'hich  are  recurrent  on  an  anrual  basis,  and  to 
permit  of  the  application  of  greater  simplicity  in  fiscal  and  account¬ 
ing  procedure. 

This  consolidation  of  appropriation  items  dealing  with  the  admin¬ 
istration,  protection,  .and  developm.ent  of  the  hational  Forests  results 
in  the  elimination  of  the  follo^'lng  items  which  have  appeared  in 
annual  appropriation  acts  heretofore: 

Aerial  Fire  Control 
Classification  of  Lauds 
Sanitation  and.  Fire  Prevention 
Planting,  National  Forests 
Peco  nnrl.  s  sance 

Improvements,  ITalional  Forests 

The  extensive  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  are  due  to 
the  bringing  over  of  special  provisions  forraerly  carried  in  the  cabove 
sub- items . 

The  new  item,  "hational  Forest  Pegion  8",  is  brought  about  by 
crealion,  July  1,  1934,  of  a  new  and  additional  region  from  portions 
of  old  halional  Forest  Region  7.  Tils  resulted,  in  the  redistribution 
of  States  between  present  national  forest  regions  7  and  8,  as  shown 
in  the  new  lang\iage . 
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Special  provision  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  dam  at 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota,  hatior.al  forest  region  9,  represents  merely  a 
transposition .  from  the  lapguage  formerly  carried  under  the  item  for 
"Improvement  of  the  National  Forests". 

A  new  nnmher,  "10",  has  heen  given  to  the  national  Forest  Region 
in  Alaska,  due  to  the  use  of  the  number  "8"  to  designate  the  new  Region 
made  effective  Julj^  1,  1934,  as  outlined  v.jove. 

TOHK  Dons  unnsR  appropriatioh 

Tills  appropriation  includes  all  field  activities  r^ilaking  to  the 
administration,  protection  and  development  of  the  national  Forests 
except  the  special  approprio,ti ons  covering  the  const ru..ction  of  roads 
and  trad  Is  under  the  Federal  Highwa.y  Act  and  the  Act  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  ten  per  cent  of  Faiional  Forest  receipts  for  this 
purnose;  the  acquisition  of  additional  forest  lands  imder  the  Act  of 
Iiiarch  1,  1911;  emergency  expenditures  for  fire  suppression;  and 
expenditures  from  funds  d.eposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Forest  Service 
coi.mties,  Stakes,  -associations  and  individuals  for  fire  prevention 
and  suppression,  brush  disposal,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
improvements,  and  reforestation. 

Project  1.  Permanent  organization  for  administration  -^nd  pro¬ 
tection  of  llationa.l  Forests.  This  project  includes  the  general  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  the  ITakional  Forest  and  hationad  Forest  Regional 
offices,  such  as: 

a.  Salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  the  men  in  change  of  the  vari¬ 

ous  units  of  organization  such  as  National  Forest  Regions,  National 
Forests , — rmd  Ranger  Tliere  are  a,t  present  ten  ITationa.l 

Forest  Regions  and  146  National  Forests,  and  it  is  estim-ated  thak  there 
will  be  a,t  le,ast.770  ranger  districts  by  July  1,  1935.  These  men  manage 
the  170,000,000  acres  (estirnakc  as  of  July  1,  1935)  Involved  and  direct 
the  adinni strakive ,  technical,  protective  and  improvement  activities 
carried  on  in  the  units  for  which  they  are  individually  responsible. 

b.  Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  assistants  to  these  supervisory 
offiegrs  including  the  sadaries  of  cierical  employees. 

c .  ‘Salaries  of  fire  guards,  scalers  aad  other  short-term  employees. 

Some  3,500  fire  guards  arc  employed  during  the  fire  scacon  as  required 
by  the  fire  danger  prevailing  in  the  Hakionad  Forest  regions.  Periods 
of  employment  va.ry  from  one  to  six  months  and  a.verage  about  three  months. 
I?hen  such  work  as  building  or  fence  maintenance  or  constiuction  is  need¬ 
ed  at  the  staki""n  of  a  fire  guard  he  is  employed  on  such  work  if  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  so  that  he  can  be  called  by  telephone  when  a  fire  is 
discovered.  Also,  if  periods  of  wet  weakher  occur  during  the  fire 
season,  fire  guards  are  used  as  far  a„s  possible  on  any  other  work  needed, 
such  as  improvement  work  of  all  kinds. 
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d.  ?ire  protocti-^n  cquipmont  is  pu’.’ch'^.sed  from  this  ''.pproprio.ti'^n 
to  tliG  extent  thnt  funds  con.  ho  made  avail. ."hie  therefrom. 

e.  hiscelln,neous  costs  of  operation  such  as  rent  of  offices,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  telef^jraph  tolls,  freight,  exi^ress,  supplies  and  equipment,  etc. 

Project  2.  Plantin;  on  national  Porests.  This  nroject  includes  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  perm.anent  and  temporary  employees  engaged  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  nursery  and  field  planting  v/ork,  and  the  m.iscellaneous  expenses 
relating  to  the  project,  such  as  costs  of  seed  collection  and  extraction, 
purchase  of  fertilizers,  supplies,  materials  and  equipment,  transportation 
of  seedlings  from  nurseries  to  field  planting  sites,  etc. 

Planting  on  the  National  Porests  is  resorted  to  only  where  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  regeneration  naturally.  In  sales  of  National 
Porest  timber  provision  is  made  for  natural  regeneration  through  the 
reservation  of  seed  trees,  hliere  fires  have  repeatedly  burned  over 
areas  there  is  nothing  left  to  fiirnish  seed  and  as  a  result  such  a.reas 
gro’r  up  to  a  tangle  of  weeds,  bmnsh.  and  light  seeded  tree  species  of 
low  commercial  value.  Unle  ss  such  areas  are  planted  they  will  remain 
in  this  nonproductive  condition  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

There  is  much  to  be  o.ccorrpli shed  before  the  yorung  plants  can 
be  furnished  for  the  restocking  of  such  devastated  areas.  Nursery 
sites  must  be  provided,  improvements  including  dwellings,  storage 
sheds,  extracting  plants,  water  systems  and  cultivation  machinery 
must  be  purchased  and  constructed,  cones  irust  be  collected  and  the 
seeds  extracted  and  cleaned,  and  the  seed  must  be  planted  and  the 
plants  tented  up  to  the  time  thej?’  are  read;.;'  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  field.  Care  must  be  given  the  planting  of  each  individual 
tree  if  it  is  to  withstand  the  first  three  or  four  years  battle  to 
survive.  Once  established  the  trees  grow  rapidly  and  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  good  risk  th.at  they  will  roach  ma.turlty.  Prom  800  to  1200 
trees  a.re  planted  per  acre  so  the  job  of  furnishing  nlanting  stock 
for  an  annual  program  of  180,000  acres  is  n  large  undertaking  and 
requires  consta.nt  careful  planning  years  in  a.dvance  of  each  year's 
output.  Through  experience  the  technique  of  both  nursery  practice 
and  field  planting  has  improved  and  is  resulting  in  lower  total 
costs  for  reforestation. 

Project  5.  Tree  disease  and  insect  control  on  National 
Porests .  Wliite  Pine  Slister  Rust.  The  white  nine  blister  rust 
disease  causes  the  development  of  large  blisters,  on  the  limbs 
and  occasionally  on  the  main  stem  of  trees,  which  girdle  the  living 
tissue  and  cause  the  death  of  the  stem  or  branch  beyond  the  point 
of  infection.  Usually  there  are  h''jndreds  of  infections  on  a  single 
tree  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  tree  is  killed. 

Trees  of  sapling  or  pole  size  are  killed  in  a  year  or  two  while  the 
older  trees  may  live  for  a  considerably  longer  period.  The  disease 
is  controlled  by  removing  its  alternate  hosts — currants  and  gooseberries — 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  pines.  Tlie  spores  from  blisters  of  an  infected 
pine  are  long  lived  and  the  wind  can  carry  them  many  miles.  These 
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spores  infect  the  nnderside  of  the  leaves  of  the  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries,  and  spores  froin  these  infections  then  infect  the  pines 
thrcogh  the  needles.  The  pines  may  be  reinfected  many  tiraes  so  that 
scarcely  a  single  limb  will  escape  infection.  These  last  named 
spores  are  thin  walled  atid  short  lived  and  ordinarily  cannot  travel 
more  than  900  feet  before  diying  up.  Removing  all  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  within  a  radius  of  900  feet  of  the  pines  renders  them 
imriTune  from  the  disease.  The  removal  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  is  therefore  the  key  to  control  and  is  the  control  measure 
being  followed.  Th.e  currants  a,nd  gooseberries  are  removed  by 
hand  pulling  ordinarily,  but  along  stream  bottoms  and  in  old  burns 
they  sometimes  occur  in  such  grea.t  numbers  that  hand  pilling  is  impractical 
and  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  more  drastic  measures.  The  two 
common  operations  nov/  in  use  under  these  conditions  are  poisoning  by 
spraying  chemicals  with  a  backpack  pumping  outfit  and  by  the  use  of 
a  heavy  road  grader  apparatus  which  instead  of  a  solid  blade  has 
a  tooth  like  appliance  which  lifts  the  plants  from  the  ground;  these 
are  later  piled  and  burned. 


Insect  Control.  The  principal  tree  killing  insects  which  have 
to  be  combatted  on  the  National  forests  are  bark  beetles.  Sark  beetles 
kill  the  trees  by  destroying  the  cambium  of  growing  tissue.  The  beetles 
occur  in  such  numbers  that  the  cambkom  is  destroyed  clear  around  the 
bole  of  the  tree,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  though  the  tree  had  been 
girdled.  There  are  several  species  of  these  beetles,  each  showing  a 
preference  for  a  restricted  number  of  tree  species.  The  methods  of 
control  vary  with  the  habits  of  the  particular  beetle  and  the  species 
of  tree  infested.  The  mountain  pine  beetle  which  operates  principally 
in  Lodgpole  pine  and  western  white  pine  pupates  in  the  cambium  layer 
between  the  bark  and  the  sapwood.  When  the  infestation  is  in  lodgepole 
pine  this  beetle  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  oil  from  back-pack  pumps 
up  along  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  then  setting  the  tree  on  fire.  By 
spraying  o.dditional  oil  after  the  fire  is  started  the  ba,rk  can  be  so 
scorched  that  the  larvae  or  immature  beetles  underneath  are  killed.  By 
killing  the  beetles  before  thej^  emiCrge  to  lay  their  eggs  under  the  bark 
of  other  trees  the  infestation  is  checked.  In  the  case  of  western  white 
pine,  which  has  a  thicker  bark  than  lodgepole  pine,  the  trees  must  be 
felled  and  the  bark  peeled  off  thus  exposing  the  immature  beetles  to  the 
elements  or  the  trees  must  be  bucked  up  into  logs  and  the  logs  decked 
and  burned.  In  contra,st  to  the  mountain  pine  beetle  the  western  pine 
beetle  which  infests  ponderosa  pine,  pupates  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
thus  necessitating  the  destruction  of  the  bark.  This  is  done  by 
felling  the  trees  and  peeling  off  and  burning  the  bark.  Ponderosa 
pine  trees  aue  usually  too  large  to  permit  of  decking  and  burning  the 
logs.  When  the  trees  are  treated  under  the  various  control  methods 
they  are  already/  doomed  and  would  die  whether  treated  or  not,  so  that 
the  mere  ant  of  control  does  not  result  in  useless  waste  of  timber. 

Project  4.  Timber  surveys  on  National  forests.  This  project 
includes  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  permanent  and  temporary 
employees  assigned  exclusively  to  this  project.  The  first  step  in 
the  management  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  Ilationa,!  forests  is  the 
determination  of  the  kiriis  and  ai.io'ant  of  timber  available  in  the 
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different  i-.nits.  '^'■^en  this  infonnn.tion  is  obtained  it  is  possible  to 
aroup  together  those  units  which  are  logicr.lly  tributary  to  the  same  r'^'eneroA 
lines  of  transportation  which  will  carry  the  raw  rmterial  to  a  common 
manufacturing  center.  Once  the  boundaries  of  such  a  unit  of  operation 
.are  decided  upon  and  an  inventory  had  of  the  merchantable  timber  and 
young  growth  therein,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  o.mount  of  timber 
which  can  be  removed  a,nnual].y  without  de's  leting  the  growing  stock  or 
wood  capital.  All  of  this  information  is  brought  together  in  vrhat  is 
termed  a  forest  management  plan,  and  such  a„  plron  definitely  fires  the 
annual  cut  and  the  timber  so.le  policies  and  systems  of  cutting  to  be 
fol'’owed.  A  groat  many  of  these  plans  have  been  prepared  and  a  great 
many  more  are  needed.  It  is  not  possible  to  intelligently  plnn 
for  future  business,  nor  can  the  Forest  Service  properly  encoura.ge 
the  investments  of  capital  for  the  manufacture  of  its  timber  unless 
it  rather  definitely  Ioiovts  whaA  it  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a. 
permanent  supply  of  raw  material. 

Project  5.  Aerial  Fire  Control  on  National  Forests.  Tlxis 
appropria.tion  is  used  to  operate  aircraft  in  C.alifornia.,  Oregon, 

Washington,  Idaho,  ilontana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Arkanso-s  in 
forest  fire  protection  work.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1929 
this  activity  was  carried  on  by  contracting  with  commercial  flyers 
instead  of  in  cooperation  with  the  ¥ar  Department.  Contracts  a,re 
negotiated  with  commercial  flyers  at  the  beginning  of  each  fire 
season.  These  agreements  require  the  contractor  to  furnish 
planes,  personnel  and  equipment  aA  stated  rates  per  flying  hour,. 

Planes  ace  called  for  by  the  Forest  .Service  only  when  needed.  In 
recent  years  contracts  have  been  entered  into  at  very  reocorable 
rates  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  guarantee  the  contractor 
a  miniiTTum  period  of  flying  time  to  obtain  favorable  contracts. 

Project  6.  Range  surveys  on  IxTational  Forests.  This  project 
includes  the  salaries  and  e;q3enses  of  the  permanent  and  temporary 
employees  assigned  exclusively  to  this  project.  Plans  of  management 
are  prepared  to  govern  the  handling  of  tho  forage  resources  of  the 
national  Forests.  The  range  is  divided  up  into  grazii-g  allotments  - 
•■anits  of  a  size  to  accomodate  the  stock  of  a  single  individual  or 
a  groiip  of  individuals.  Each  allotment  lias  a  plan  of  management 
prepared  for  it  fixing  the  number  of  stock  which  can  be  grazed  without 
reducing  the  productivity  of  the  area.  It  provides  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  stock  shall  be  grazed,  the  order  in  which  the  different 
units  within  the  allotment  shall  be  grazed  as  the  season  progresses, 
the  location  of  the  salt  grounds  and  the  supervision  necessary  to 
obtain  the  best  utilization  of  the  range. 

Most  of  the  grazing  allotments  at  present  have  a  plan  of  mana/?e- 
ment  of  some  nature  but  many  of  them  a.re  based  on  very  incomplete  in¬ 
formation.  In  order  that  the  best  use  of  this  gracing  resource 
maj'"  be  obtained  it  is  essentiad  that  b-sic  information  be  obtained 
by  a  grazing  survey  of  the  20,CCO,CflD  acres  still  to  be  covered.  These 
surveys  determine  the  number  and  kinds  of  forage  pl.ants  found  per 
•acre  on  the  range,  their  palatability ,  period  of  seeding  and  such 
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related  data  and  furnish  a  'basis  for  determining  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  different  units.  ~ithout  this  information  it  is  simph'"  a 
question  of  "trial  and  error"  with  the  very  serioxis  prohchility  of  doing 
damage  hv  over  grossing  which  will  require  years  to  correct  and  further 
to  seriously  imprdr  the  watershed  value  of  the  grass  cover. 

Project  7.  Sanitation  and  fire  prevention  and  recreatlcnal develop¬ 
ment  . 


Hiis  project  includes  the  follov/ing: 

a.  Th.e  clearing  or  otherwise  preparing  arccus  required  as 
nublic  camp  groujids,  ajid  the  installation  thereon  of  simple  water, 
sanitcary  and  fire  control  facilities  wifh  a  view  (l)  of  concen- 
tr, acting  campers  upon  rcreas  of  low  sanitary  and  fire  hazard,  (S) 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  unsanitary  conditions  and  (3)  minimiz¬ 
ing  risk  of  fire  damage  to  na,tional  forest  tim'ber.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1936  it  is  anticipated  thr't  the  funds  allotted  nnder 
this  project  heading  will  'be  used  exclusively  for  the  maintenance 
of  existing  camp  grounds. 

h.  The  employment  of  ca, retainers  on  a.  small  percentage  of 
the  more  heavily  used  camp  gremds  for  policing  the  grounds  and 
the  removal  of  garha^^e  and  trash  resulting  from  the  heavy  pu'blic 
u.se. 


Project  8.  Maintenance  of  administrative  and  protection 
improvement s *  Hols  project  includes  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  temnorary  emoloyees  required  to  rmalntain  telephone  lines,  fire 
breaks,  lookout  structures,  dwellings,  'barns,  etc.  It  aviso  includes 
the  supplies,  materiOvls  and  equipment  needed  for  this  purpose.  These 
men  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  men  in  change  of  National 
Forests  and  Pvanger  Districts. 

(c)  FIGPTBTG  FOESST  FIESS 


Appropriation,  19  32  . $4,360,000  (a) 

Appropriation,  1933  . .  1,100,000  ('b) 

Appropriation,  1934  ....  .  . .  512,000  (c) 


Appropriation,  1935  .  100,000 

Bud^^et  Estimale,  1936  .  100,000 


(a)  Includes  $4,260,000  provided  in  First  Deficiency  Act ,  1932. 

(h)  Includes  $1,000,000  provided  in  First  Deficiency  Act,  1933. 

(c)  Includes  umeicpended  'balances  of  $350,000  transferred  from  Protection 
and  Administration  of  the  national  Forests,  and  $62,000  from 
Improvements,  National  Forest  s  (authorized  by  Deficiency  Appropriav- 
tion  •  Act  1934) . 
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PHOJECO^  STATEfflT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1934 

5^0  Salary 

Working 

(Estimated) 

(Estima.ted) 

Restoration 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Fire  suppression.. 

$415,799 

$33,000 

$33,000 

—  _ 

~  — 

-rotection  of  l^nds, 
radlroa.ds  forfeit¬ 
ure  sui t  . . 

65,000 

67,000 

67 , OnO 

Total  obligations 

480,799 

(*)100,000 

100,000 

-  - 

-  - 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundment  . . 

Other  amounts  un- 

19 , 025 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

obligated . 

12,176 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

Total  anpropriation 

512, Oeo 

C*)100,000 

100,000 

-  - 

- 

Eegulrr  appropriation  only.  Poes  not  include  1935  fire  fighting  de¬ 
ficiency. 


PORK  EOl'JE  IRIDER  THIS  APPEOFElATIOH 

Tliis  appropriation  is  used  primarily  for  the  suppression  of 
forest  fires,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncnjiit  required  to  give  the 
lo,nds  kno\Tn  as  the  Coos  Ray  Hagon  Road  and  Oregon  and  California  rail¬ 
road  lands  the  same  protection  from  fire  wrich  is  given  adja,cent 
''':a,tional  forest  or  privately-owned  lauds  protected  hy  a^ssociations 
of  private  owners.  Otherwise  administrative  restrictions  placed  uuon  the 
use  of  the  appropriation  hy  the  Forest  Service  provide  that  expenditures 
shall  not  he  made  from  it  until  forest  fires  ha.ve  actually  started. 
ka  exception  is  m'^de  to  this  rale,  however,  when  fire  conditions 
become  so  critical  that  the  regular  protective  organization  which 
is  financed  from  "Protection  and  Adioini  strati  on,  lloAional  Forests," 
is  unahle  to  cope  ;7ith  the  situation  and  when,  therefore,  the  tempo rany 
employment  of  additional  guards  clearly  will  reduce  expenditures  for 
fire  fighting. 

Expenditures  are  made  for  the  employment  of  fire  fighters  and 
their  transportation, equipment  needed  on  going  fires  when  not  avail¬ 
able  in  stocks  of  equipment  previously  puchased  from  the  Protection 
and  Adraini  strati  on  anpropriation  or  in  connection  with  fires  of  previous 
years.  The  appropriation  is  used  for  travel  expenses  of  forest  guards 
when  going  to  or  returning  from  fires  and  for  the  travel  expenses  of 
regular  employees  of  the  Service  when  the  travel  performed  extends  he- 
vond  the  boundaries  of  the  units  to  which  they  are  regularly  assigned 
or  when  the  activities  to  which  men  are  assigned  do  net  include  fire 
fitting. 


1 
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The  amoijnt  appropriated  ($100,000)  is  nominal  ‘because  it  is 
impossi'ble  to  pre(3ict  in  advance  vhat  the  e:cpenditures  for  such  an 
uncertain  activity  may  "be.  Supplemental  estims.tes  are  su'bmitted 
each  ye-^r  for  the  Deficiency  Bill  to  cover  expenditures  in  excess 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  regudar  appropriation  Act. 


(d)  CIASSIBICATIOh  OF  LAUDS 


Appropriation,  1902  .........  $58,980 

Appropriation,  1933  .  52,770 

A-opropriation,  1934  .  47,250 

Appropriation,  1935 .  30,910 


Budget  Fstimate,  1935  .  -  - 

Decrease,  Budget  1936,  compared 

with  Appropriation,  1935  .  30,910 


Note:  -  T.'.is  item  is  ‘being  consolidated  with  the  item  for 
Protection  end  Admini stration  of  the  Ration, al  Forests  in 
the  Bud'-ret  for  1936,  and  represents  an  apparent  reduction 
of  $30,910. 

FOREST  research 
(e)  FOREST  FAHAGEKEITT 


Re,gular  P.W.A. 

Total 

Appropriation,  1932  .... 
Appropriatioii ,  1933  .... 
Appropriation,  1934  .... 

$562,000  - 

534,280 

492,671  $41,072 

$562,000 

534,280 

533,743 

Appropriation,  1935  .... 
Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  .  . 
i'Tet  Change,  Budget  1936, 
compared  with  Appropria¬ 
tion,  1935  . . 

411, 152(a)  39,952 
429,494  -  - 

451 , 104 
429,494 

-«•  18,342(‘b)-39,952 

-  21,610 

(a)  Includes  $18,342  to  cover  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95fi)  as  follows: 
(l)  $7,979  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industi^.-^;  caud  (2) 

$10,363  from  fimd  authorised  hy  Section  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,1934. 

(h)  Increase  of  $18,342  compared  with  1935  rogilor  appropriation,  represents 
5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  10C(o)  .  In  1935,  however,  there  was 
availa’ble  $451,104,  consisting  of  the  regular  appropriation  amounting 
to  $411,152,  plus  $39,952,  the  Balance  of  an  allotment  of  $81,024  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  1934  from  a  total  of  $15,967,745  made  availa‘ble 
‘by  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Pu‘blic  Tories  for  physical 
improvements,  control  of  tree- destroying  insects  and  diseases,  and 
forestr;^  research  (shown  in  Budget  schedules  at  the  end  of  Forest 
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Service  render  the  heading  "ITationo.l  Indnxsti-’.ial  Recovery,  Agriculture , 
Forest  Service").  Hence,  the  1936  Budget  contemplates  a  decrease  of 
$21,610  in  total  wor'Jcing  ftinds. 


PROJECT  STATSl'EHT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1934 

(Sstimrated) 

(Estimated) 

5p  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Ohligated; 

1.  Allegheny  Forest 
Experiment  Stodior 
Regular  Funds . . . 

$20,807 

$22,308 

$  23,353 

$1,045 

P.TT.A.  Funds.  . . «. 

2,438 

2,372 

_  -  _ 

_  _  _ 

-$2,372 

2.  Appalachian  Station- 
-egular  Fun.ds. . . . 

31,922 

34,298 

35,921 

1,623 

P.”.A.  Funds . 

2,215 

2,156 

_  _  _ 

_  _  - 

-  2,156 

3.  California  Station  - 
Regular  I\^nds .... 

42,193 

45 , 477 

47,282 

1,805 

R.H.A.  Funds . 

5,875 

5,715 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

-  5,715 

4.  Central  Stafes 

St  action  - 
Re-gular  Funds .... 

22,098 

23,438 

24,478 

1,040 

■p.’^.A.  Funds . 

3,309 

3,217 

_  _  _ 

—  —  — 

-  3,217 

5.  Intermountain 

Station  - 
Regular  Fimds. . . . 

5,141 

7,068 

7,391 

323 

P.H.A.  Funds . 

3,540 

3,445 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

-  3,445 

6.  Rocky  Mountain 

region  Station.,.. 

4,099 

7.  Lake  States  St<ation 
Regular  Funds. . . . 

52, 905 

56,207 

58,634 

2,427 

P.W.A,  Funds . 

4,463 

4,342 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

-  4,342 

8.  northeastern 

Station  - 
Regular  Funds .... 

34, 651 

37,015 

38,671 

1,656 

P.H.A.  Funds..... 

3,905 

3,800 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

-  3,800 

9.  northern  RochyMoun- 
tain  St  rat  ion  - 
Regula.r  Funds. . . . 

25,360 

27,019 

28,325 

1,306 

P.F.A.  Funds . 

5,775 

5,615 

_  -  « 

-  _  _ 

-  5,615 

10  Pacific  northwest 
station  - 
Regular  Funds .... 

23,972 

25,619 

26,639 

1,020 

P.W.A.  Funds . 

3,741 

3,637 

_  _ 

_  _  _ 

-  3,637 

11.  Sou  them  Sto.tion  - 
Regular  Funds. . . . 

57,534 

62,028 

64,829 

2,801 

P.W.A.  Funds . 

2,106 

2,049 

_  _  _ 

_  — 

-  2,049 

12. Southwestern  Sta¬ 
tion  - 

RefVular  Fundn .... 

8,981 

10,040 

10,462 

422 

F.i7.A,  Funds . 

3,181 

3,094 

-  3,094 
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1935 

1936 

Increase  or  Decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(FstimatedJ 

(Estimated) 

5fo  Salary  :  Forking 
Restoration  Funds 

Obligated,  ( Cont'  d) 

■ 

13.Uashington ,  D.C.  - 
Pegular  Funds  .... 
P.T7.A.  Funds . . 

54, 661 
524 

60 , 635 

510 

63,509 

2,874 

510 

Total  Obligations: 

Regular  Funds ..... 
P.U.A.  Funds . 

384, 324 
41,072 

411,152 

39,952 

429,494 

(1)18,342 

-39,952 

Unobligated: 

Regular  Funds : 

Salary  reduction 
imnoundments  and 
vanancy  savings . . . 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated. 

19,379 

88,968 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total,  Regular  Ap- 
propria-tions . . . . .  • 
Total*  P  ."^.A . . 

492,671 

41,072 

411,152 

39,952 

429,494 

18,342  (1) 

-  39,952 

Total ,  All  Funds. . . 

533,743 

451,104 

429,494 

-  21,6 

10 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $18,342  in  re  gala  r  funds  for  1936  is  for  5fo 
salary  restoration  on  ezist:^'nifi:  'pro.iects  ''to  100^)  . 


"70SK  DOl'TS  IJl'TDSB.  THIS  APPROERIATION 

The  research  carried  under  this  o.ppropricution  is  concerned  with 
the  prohlems  of  establishing  and  growing  forest  crops  on  forest  land, 
regardless  of  ownership,  and  of  protecting  them  from  fire.  Investigations 
are  under  way  in  aJl  the  important  forest  regions  of  the  United  States. 

In  each  region  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  most  pressing  and  urgent 
problems*  These  investigations  are  basic  to  the  successful  practice  of 
forestry. 

They  furnish  basic  information  needed  by  all  forestry  agencies 
in  Ccarrying  out  various  emergency  as  well  as  regular  activities.  They 
supply  to  the  lumber,  pulp,  no.val  stores  and  other  forest  industries 
information  needed  to  meet  the  conservation  requirements  established 
by  the  various  codes  and  marketing  agreements  under  the  U.R.A.  and  the 
A.A.A.,  and  have  been  of  especioJ  vaJue  in  formulating  rules  of  forest 
practice  to  be  applied  under  Article  X  of  the  Lumber  Code.  They 
have  developed  methods  being  applied  on  a  national  scale  by  the  C.C.C., 
in  stand  improvement,  reforestation,  hazard  reduction  and  fire  control. 
They  have  discloseci.  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  bearing  on  the 
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location  of  lookouts,  firebreaks,  end  ro-^.ds  and  tranls  being  constructed 
on  the  national  forests  and  national  parks  under  the  Public  Porks  Act. 

They  a.re  supplying  d-ita.  on  reforestation  and  forest  protection  to  the 
Tennessee  Val.ley  Authority.  They  are  furnishing  basic  data  on  grouth, 
forest  management  and  naval  stores  pr-actic-JS  to  the  Parra  Credit  Adninis- 
tration  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

These  investigations  also  supply  cn.rrently  information  needed 
in  the  manageraent  and  protection  of  the  national  forests. 

The  work  is  being  done  xmder  the  authorization  for  research  in 
forest  management  specified  in  Section  2  of  the  Act  approved  hay  22, 

1928,  (45  Stat.,  699-702). 

Project  1.  Allegheny  Forest  Pnperiuent  Station. _ Pork  at  this 

station  is  concentrated  on  the  three  most  important  and  valuable  forest  types 
of  the  r  egion  -  the  Allegheny  ha.rdwoods,  the  coastal  plain  pine,  and  the 
sprout-hardwoods .  Work  is  concentrated  on  methods  of  management  to 
obtain  desirable  naturaJ  reproduction  of  desirable  species  and  on  growth 
and  yield,  the  two  most  pressing  problems  of  the  Allegheny  region. 

Project  2.  Appalachian  Forest  S:cperiment  Station’*.  Research  is 
concentrated  on  the  hr/o  most  important  forest  types,  the  mountain  hard¬ 
woods  and  the  coastal  plain  pine,  in  both  of  which  Federal  oxvnership, 
control,  and  management  are  cussuming  large  proportions  owing  to  public 
acquisitions,  and  to  Tennessee  Va.lley  developments.  Work  under  vay 
includes  studies  of  stand- improvement  measures  to  convert  stands 
-eterioraded  by  past  mismanagement  and  fire  into  productive  stands  of 
valuable  hardwoods.  It  includes  studies  of  groxvth  and  management  of 
understocked  loblolly  pine  which  have  folloxTcd  destructive  logging  and 
fire  in  old  stands.  It  includes  studies  of  fire  control  methods  and 
of  ways  of  overcoming  the  damage  caused  by  frequent  light  fires.  Rules 
of  forest  practice  incorporated  in  the  Luxioer  Code  for  this  region 
are  ba.sed  unon  the  work  of  this  st.ation. 

Project  3.  California  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 
Investigations  arc  being  carried  on  in  the  three  major  forest  tj^es 
of  the  region;  pine,  redxcoods,  and  chapa^rral .  Urey  deal  xxith  methods 
of  artificial  and  natural  reforestation  and  methods  of  management. 

Tliey  deal  also  with  the  control  of  fire.  Denuded  forest  lands  in 
California,  both  pine  and  redwood,  are  reforested  with  great  difficulty 
either  naturally  or  artificially  because  of  the  dense  growth  of  brush 
and  other  vegetation  which  follows  cutting  and  fire.  Fire  investigations 
have  developed  better  methods  of  organization  for  fire  control  and  better 
standards  for  detection  and  for  prompt  action  uoon  fires.  Tliese  investi¬ 
gations  have  established  many  basic  principles  of  forest  management, 
and  protection  which  have  been  apnlied  to  the  national  forests  and 
incornorated  in  the  ru.les  of  forest  practice  established  under  the 
Lumber  Code  for  the  pine  and  the  redwood  regions. 

Project  4.  CentraJ  8 takes  Forest  Fx-cporiment  Station.  ”'ork 
at  this  station  deals  very  largely  with  the  problems  of  the  f arm-x70odland 
oxTner.  SpeciaJ  emphasis  is  placed  unon  the  reforestation  of  submarginal 
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and  'n-,ste  agricultural  land.  The  results  are  sho^.Ying  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  forest  planting  as  a  part  of  diversified  agricultixre  is  -ost 
successful  and  how  the  woodland  should  he  ht-mdled  in  order  to  maint,ain 
its  productivity.  The  recent  astahlishment  of  national- forest  areas  in 
this  region  a,nd  the  acquisition  of  forest  lands  hy  local  public  agencies 
lend  additional  significance  to  the  work  now  'being  carried  on.. 

Project  5.  Interraounlain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 

P.e search  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  valuable  ponderosa  pine  t:',‘pe, 
which  occupies  the  best  forest  lands  in  this  region.  'The  problem  being 
studied  is  that  of  natural  reproduction  following  cutting  and  is  specifi¬ 
cally  tied  in  to  the  managment  of  the  national  forests. 

Project  6.  In  the  Rocte^  Mountain  Region.  Re<search  in  methods 
of  cutting,  natural  reprodiuction  and  in  a], lied  fields  related  to  national- 
forest  development  in  this  region,  discontinued  when  apnropriadions  reduced. 

Project  7.  Lake  States  Porest  Experiment  Station.  7ork  here  is 
largely  concerned  wi th  the  problems  of  restoring  to  productivity  through 
forest  planting  and  throiigh  stand  irqprovement  the  millions  of  areas  of 
denuded  and  barren  forest  lands  and  of  impoverished  forest.  The  increas¬ 
ing  area  of  forest  land  devastated  and  returning  to  public  ownership 
through  abandonment  .and  tax:  delinquency  is  creating  a,  situa.tion  that 
con  only  be  met  through  reforest.ation.  In  the  northern  plains  region 
the  need  for  dune  control,  the  need  for  forests,  and  the  need  for  shelter 
from  winter  winds  emphasize  the  importance  of  determining  how  forests 
Can  be  re stabli shed.  Methods  of  org,anizatlon  for  fire  control  are  being 
developed.  Recurrent  fires  on  the  restocking  areo-s  not  only  kill  the 
developing  new  forest,  but  tend  also  to  prevent  laker  reestablishment  of 
a  forest  cover.  Pacts  are  being  put  into  practice  currently  on  national 
forests,  5 take  and  many  private  lands  throughout  the  region. 

Project  8.  Northeastern  Forest  Pxporiment  Station,  host  of  the 
work  deals  with  reforestakion,  growth,  management,  and  protection  in 
spruce-hardwood,  the  most  important  coDunercial  forest  type  of  the  region. 
Reforestation  activities  are  pointing  the  wa.y  to  overcoming  failures 
in  plantations.  Stand  improvement  measures  developed  under  this  project 
are  widely  used  by  Federal,  Stake  and  privake  interests.  The  work  in 
forest-fire  control  ha.s  evolved  pra^cticok  measures  of  determining  fire 
danger  thak  are  a,lso  in  wide  use.  Rules  of  forest  practices  'incorporated 
in  the  Lujnber  Code  for  the  llorthen.st  are  largely  brvsed  upon  work  bj?'  the 
N 0  r  the  as  t  ern  Station. 

Project  9.  Norfi^ern  Roclcy’'  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Fxperiment 
Station.  Tire  work  deals  with  the  very  valuohle  western  v/hite  pine 
tj'-pe,  and  includes  two  main  lines  of  ’vork,  fire  protection  and  managemek. 
Disastrous  fires  are  common.  Res'i^lts  of  c^urent  research  indicate  that 
t-irough  better  organization  of  fire  control  forces  involving  relocations 
of  lookouts  and  firemen  -?nd  proper  location  of  transportation  systems, 
more  efficient  protection  can  be  obtained  often  without  irr  reused  cost. 

A  technique  has  been  devel  oped  adi..r e'bj'  forest  officers  can  themselves 
determine  the  local  fire  hazard.  Thite  pine  ,  anageraent  is  very  difficult 
because  aggressive  but  poorer  tree  and  ■'.Torthless  brush  species  prevent 
successful  reproduction  of  pine  follovung  cutting  or  fire.  I/Ieasures  to 
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overcorae  this  ■  difficulty  ere  heing  developed  through  stiadies  of  the 
requirements  of  the  pine,  and.  of  cu.tting  methods  paid  stcPiid-imerovemcnt  . 
Results  are  cur  -ently  put  into  practice  cn  the  national  forests  and  on  pri- 
vp,to  lands  throUf<^i  the  operP.tion  of  the  Lumhor  Code. 

Project  10.  Pp.c i f i  c  ITor time st  Fo rr s t  Rnpci-iment  S t .at i on .  ~ork 
is  in  progress  on  the  Douglas  fir  and  ponderosa  pine  types,  the  two  forest 
t5rpes  upon  which  the  economic  life  of  the  region  largely  depends.  Consider¬ 
able  progress  has  been  made  in  determining  under  'vhat  conditions  new  forests 
can  bo  started  after  cutting  and  after  fire.  j\n  outstanding  recent  develop¬ 
ment  receiving  wide  applica.tion  is  a  method  of  determining  the  growth  rate 
of  nine  in  selectively  cut  stands.  G-reat  progress  has  been  made  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  fire-protective  organizations.  Methods  by  r/hich 
detection  can  be  improved  have  boon  developed,  a  test  for  lookout  applicants 
has  been  devised,  and  a  ra-ting  of  visibility  ha.s  been  established.  The 
Lumber  Codes  for  the  important  :^orest  types  in  this  region  contain  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  based  u.pon  the  work  of  this  station  which  apply  the  results 
of  much  of  the  research  to  p.  large  area  of  privately-owned  and  operated 
forest , 


Project  11.  Sou.thern  Fprest  g^pperiment  Station.  LTork  is  being 
c^'^rried  on  in  the  southern  pine  t:'“pes,  the  major  timber  t:'^pe  of  the  region. 
Included  p„re  studies  of  reforestation  of  denuded  cut-over  lands,  of 
methods  of  cutting  for  timber  and  pulp  that  encourage  naturad  reproduction 
of  desirphle  species,  and  of  np.val  stores  prp.ctices.  Under  stistainod  vield 
management  the  South  can  produce  about  p.  third  of  the  total  national  wood 
requii’ementsjbut  under  present  conditions  on  rap.,ny  million  acres  of  cut-over 
and  burned  lands  forest  regeneration  will  be  long  delayed  unless  planted. 
Resiilts  of  reforestation  and  m.anagement  studies  are  being  put  into  practice 
currently  on  the  increasing  area,  of  publicly-owned  forests  and  rules  of 
forest  practice  developed  by  the  station  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
southern  pine  lumber  code.  Conservation  methods  of  chipping  trees  for 
naval  stores  developed  at  the  Station  ha.ve  been  incorporated  in  the  marketing 
agreement  of  the  A.A.A.  with  the  turpentine  and  rosin  producers.  Most  of  the 
new  turpentining  leases  in  the  South  now  contain  provisions  ba.sed  on  the 
results  of  this  work.  Another  php,se  of  vrork  is  thp.t  of  protection  '"gainst 
fire.  The  South  has  a  greater  fire  problem  than  p„ny  other  region  because 
of  the  wide-spread  practice  of  burning  the  "voods.  Informabion  on  the 
damage  done  by  fire  is  serving  to  a-jahen  the  South  to  its  serious  forest 
fire  situation. 

Project  12.  Sp-'-ithwe stern  forest  and  Range  S:<periment  Station. 

Research  is  designed  largely  to  furnish  information  upon  the  growth 
and  management  of  ponderosa  pine,  practically  the  only  timber  tree 
in  extensive  regions  of  the  Southwest.  Because  of  their  high  timber 
value  and  accessibility,  these  forests  have  been  heavily  exploited  in  the 
past.  As  practically  all  the  forest  "i^ands  are  now  in  Goverimient  ownership 
the  results  of  this  work  are  immediately  a-pplied. 

Project  13.  Uashingto n ,  D . C .  The  work  in  “ashirgton  represents  the 
overhead  necessary  for  proper  correlation  and  supervision  of  forest  manage¬ 
ment  research  at  the  regional  forest  experiment  station  a.nd  to  making  the 
results  of  this  work  available  to  the  uublic.  In  addition  two  service 
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imits  are  maintained;  the 
Fo  re  st  Hoasurcment  s .  The 
the  entire  Forest  Service 
in  addition  to  developing 
increasing  the  efficiency 


Forest  Service  library  and  a  Section  of 
library  is  iiiaintodned  for  the  benefit  of 
organization.  The  ileasurement s  Section, 
research  methods,  is  a  ma.torial  aid  in 
and  ontp^^t  of  the  field  research  units. 


(f)  MSGE  IhTSSTIGATIOlTS 


Fegular  P.TT.A. 

Total 

Appropriation,  1932  . 

$130,000  _  _ 

$130,000 

Appropriation,  ISoFj . 

123,030  -  - 

123,030 

Appropriation,  1934  . 

100,000  $29,225 

129 , 225 

Appropriation,  1935  . 

85, 230(a)  18,950 

104,180 

Budi’ct  Estimt  e,193S . 

89,435  -  - 

89 . 435 

ITct  Change,  Budget  1936,  com¬ 
pared  with  Appropriation,  1935. 

+  4, 205(b)  -18,950 

-  14,745 

(a.)  Includes  $4,205  to  cover  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  957^)  as  follows: 
(l)  $1,829  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2) 

$2,376  from  fund  a>,uthorizod  by  Section  21(e)  of  Act  of  march  28:', " 

1934. 

(b)  increase  of  $4.,.205  compared  with  1935  regular  appropriation  consists 
of  5  percent  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100")o)  .  In  1935,  however, 
there  was  available  $104,180,  consisting  of  the  regular  appropria¬ 
tion  amounting  to  $85,230,  plus  $18,950,  the  balance  of  an  n,liot- 
mont  of  $48,175  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1934  from  a  total 
of  $15,967,745  made  available  by  the  Federa,!  Emergency  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Public  'nrks  for  physical  improvements,  control  of 
tree- destroying  insects  and  diseases,  and  forestry  research  (shown 
in  Budget  schedules  at  the  end  of  Forest  Service  under  the  heading 
"National  Industrial  recovery.  Agriculture,  Forest  Service”)* 
lienee,  the  1936  Budget  contemplates  a  decrease  of  814,745  in 
total  working  funds. 
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rE0<T51CI  STATSl^E'^T 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Fstimated; 

1936 

(Estimated) 

I'licrea.se  or 

^Salary 

Restoration 

d.ecrea.s." 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Ca,lifornis  Station: 
P.egular  Ponds . 

$11,470 

Sl2,46': 

$13,081 

$612 

P.P.A.  Funds . 

6,066 

3,934 

_  - 

-  - 

-  $3,934 

Intermount  ain: 

Regular  Funds . 

19,078 

21,704 

22,690 

986 

P.F.A.  Funds . 

12.942' 

7,808 

-  - 

-  _ 

-  7,808 

northern  Rockj*  Moun¬ 
tain  : 

■^sg-o.lar  Funds . 

5,727 

5,112 

6,  395 

283 

P.H.A.  Funds . 

2,123 

1,377 

-  - 

_  _ 

-  1,377 

S  outhvo  stern: 

Regular  Funds . . . o . 

25,454 

27,782 

29,199 

1 , 417 

P  .’7  .A  .  Fnnds.  ..... 

7,886 

5,114 

-  - 

_  _ 

-  5,114 

Washington  Office: 
Regular  Funds . 

15,647 

17,163 

18 , 070 

907 

P .A .  Pands . . 

1,108 

717 

-  - 

-  - 

717 

Total  Obligations: 

Regular  Funds. . . . . . 

■’77,376 

85,230 

89,435 

(1)4,205 

P.W.A,  Funds . . 

29 , 225 

18,950 

-  - 

-  - 

o 

LO 

O') 

00 

l-l 

I 

Unobligated: 

Rego-lar  Funds: 

S  al  r.ry  re  due  t  i  on 
impoundments  and 
vanancy  savings. 

4,287 

Other  amoimts  \m- 
ohli ^ated* « c • • e « 

18 , 337 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total,  rego.lar  appro- 

pria-t"!  on  . . . . . 

100,000 

85 , 230 

89,435 

+  4,205  (1) 
-18,950 

Total,  P.''hA. . . 

29 , 225 

18,950 

Total  all  Funds........ 

Ml  rriin;' "Twawm 

129,. 225 

104,180 

89,435 

-14,745 
^  ^ 

m  ?:ie  increase  of~^. 205  in  remlar  funds  for  1926  is  for  5'!.  salary 
restoration  on  existing  'pro.jects  (to  lOQ-;?')  . 

'~0?J£  ECiOi  UITOSS  THIS  APPHOPRIATIOH 


Tiie  r-7ork  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  invostigo,tions  to 
develop  improved  methods  of  management  of  forest  ranges  and  of  other 
ranges  adjacent  to  the  na.tional  forests.  It  is  furnishing  the  ’ba.sic  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  range  resource  in  national 
forests  and  vull  aid  in  developing  range  management  on  the  public  domann, 
administration  of  ’s^hich  Has  recently  provided  by  Congress.  It  is  also 
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furnishing  the  nethods  necessarj?"  for  r^ange  improvement,  revegetation 
for  erosion  control,  and  other  range  land  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
C.C.C.  and  unemployment  relief  projects.  The  studies  of  range  manage¬ 
ment  to  offset  destructive  drought  losses  have  aided  immeasurahly  in 
relief  and  land  use  adjustments.  The  885  million  acres  of  forest 
and  untimbered  range  land  represent  nearly  half  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States.  Sound  range  management  practices  are  necessary  for 
the  conservation  of  the  range  resource  and  to  assure  the  stability  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  livestock  industry  dependent  upon  these  lands. 

Tnese  investigations  alone  can  supply  the  required  information. 

Tb.e  work  is  done  under  the  authorization  for  range  investigations 
specified  under  Section  7  of  the  Act  approved  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat., 

699-702). 

Project  1.  California  Porest  and  Range  Sxperiment  Station.  Work 
under  this  project  includes  investigations  to  determine  the  best  grazing 
nianagment  for  the  ponderosa  pine  region  consistent  with  reforestation  of 
these  im.portant  timber  lands.  It  also  is  fiirnisliing  data  urgently  needed 
for  restoring  seriously  depleted  foothill  ca,ttle  ranges  on  granitic  soils 
of  the  central  San  Joaquin  Valley  a,djoining  the  ncutional  forests,  where 
increase  in  bru.sh  following  depletion  of  other  vegetation  has  intensified  the 
fire  hazard  and  impaired  the  stability  of  the  extensive  livestock  industry. 

It  is  also  developing  grazing  management  of  these  lands  whidi  will  reduce 
erosion  and  thus  safegaiard  dams  and  reservoirs  to  be  built  under  the  half 
billion  dolla.r  CaJifornia  StpAe  wide  water  plan. 

Project  2.  Intermountain  Forest  and  P.arge  Experiment  Station. 

Work  includes  investigations  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  restoration, 
improvement  and  management  of  the  depleted  spring,  fall  aud  winter  ranges, 
and  of  mountain  ranges  in  the  nationaJ  forests.  These  investigations  have 
aided  greatly  in  the  better  coordination  of  these  important  parts  of  the 
yearlong  range  operation  for  profitable  use.  The  work  promises  additional 
results  ura-entlj^  needed  by  the  industry  and  by  the  U.ation  and  the  States 
in  their  emergency  programs  and  in  their  permanent  plans  for  land  use  and 
development. 

Project  3.  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Porest  and  Range  Experiment 
Station.  Work  includes  investima.tions  to  determine  im.proved  rn.nge  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  well  preserved  parts  of  the  short  grp^ss  ranges  of  the  northern 
plains  region.  It  promises  results  of  gren.t  value  to  the  livestock  industry 
and  rconds  out  animal  husbandry  investigations  of  the  cooperating  Bureau 
of  AnimaA  Industry  and  the  Montana  Agricultural  College. 

Project  4.  Southwestern  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station.  Tnis 
project  includes  investigations  to  determine  the  relation  of  availaole  water 
for  livestock  to  damage  to  nonderosa  pine  reproduction  as  a  basis  for  range 
use  which  will  insure  reforestation  and  effective  livestock  production  on 
the  national  forests,  the  important  summer  ranges  of  the  Southwest.  It 
also  includes  investigations  to  determine  the  most  suitable  means  of  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  millions  of  acres  of  severely  depleted  semi-desert  ranges, 
constantly  menaced  by  drought.  Tlie  results  of  these  investigations  have 
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"been  of  vital  importance  in  formulating  cu.rrent  drought  relief.  There 
are  so  many  variable  and  uncertain  factors  in  these  problems  that  many 
phases  still  demand  solution. 

Project  5.  Washington  Office.  Activities  of  this  project  include 
the  supervision  of  all  field  range  investigations.  Such  supervision  must, 
be  continued  in  order  to  insure  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work.  This 
project  also  aids  the  experiment  stations,  national  forest  administration, 
and  the  range  livestock  industry,  throxif^.  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  data,  for  the  entire  country  6n. growth  requirements,  distribution,  and 
forage  values  of  range  plants. 


(g)  POESST  PRODUCTS  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation, 1932  .  $641,300 

Appropriation, 1933  .  .  613,640 

Appropriation, 1934  .  566,791 


Appropriation, 1935  .  484,043  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  503, 361 

Increa,se,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  . ■  24,318  (b) 


(a)  Includes  i 24, 318  to  cover  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^)  as  follows: 

(1)  $10,579  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2) 

$13,739  from  fund  authorized  by  Section  21  (e)  of  Act  of  Mai’ch  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $24,318  compared  with  1935  regular  apuropriation  represents 

5%  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO*;^)  .  There  is  no  actual  increase  in 
working  funds. 


PROJECT  STATEIISNT 


Projects 

r“ 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estima.ted) 

Increase  or  decrease 

5^SoLla:ry 
Rest  oration 

Wo  riming 

Funds 

Obligated: 

California  Station.... 
Northern  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  . . 

$12,862 

9,954 

12,233 

370,081 

39,146 

$13,992 

11,105 

13,735 

401 , 433 
43,778 

■$14,  692 

11,584 

14,316 

421,783 

45,986 

$700 

479 

581 

20,350 

2,208 

-  -  - 

Pacific  Northwest . 

Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tory  ,Madi  son , Wi s . 

Washington  Office . 

Total  obligations: 

Unobligabed: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments  and  vacancy 

savings . . .......* 

Other  amounts  unobliga,- 
ted . 

444,276 

484,043 

508,361 

24,318(1) 

_  _  _ 

30,890 

91,625 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation 

566,791 

484,043 

508,361 

■^24.318  (1) 

'  ^ The  increase  of  $24,318  for  1956  is  for  5^^  salary  restoration 

(to  lOC^.).  ^  — 
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■70EK  EOIJE  UlTDEH  THIS  ArPEOFRlATIOH 


Forestry  is  not  only  conornod  mt?.i  producing  tini''oer,  lo-t  in  its 
efficient  ntiliz'\tion  oy  satisfied  consumers.  The  foundation  of  efficient 
utilization  is  research  in  forest  products  -  an  integral  part  of  present- 
day  forestry.  Tnile  the  importance  of  such  services  a.s  stream  control, 
recreation,  and  the  prevention  of  erosion  may  vary  with  the  different  regions, 
there  is  involved  to  a  certain  extent  in  ea.ch  region  and  predominantly  in 
some  the  prohlem  of  ultimately  using  the  ma.ture  timber .  The  far- reaching 
forestry  program  of  the  Administration  is  designed  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  timber  on  both  public  and  private  lands,  and.  to  provide  for  the 
fullest  and  most  effective  utilization  of  the  timber  crop  as  it  becomes 
ready  to  harvest. 

'pon  the  efficient  production  and  marketing  of  forest  goods  on  a 
steadily  increasing  scale  depend  permanent  jobs  for  several  million  wage 
earners;  permanent  tax  revenues  and  fiscal  stability  for  rural  communities 
throughout  600  million  anres  of  forest  lands;  and  ad.equate  returns  on  billions 
of  dollars  of  public  and  private  investment  in  forests  and  forest  industries. 

Forest  products  reseanch  is  necessary  to  safeguard  full  returns  from 
such  activities  as  the  silvicultunal  improvements  on  public  lands  und.er 
the  Emergency  Conservation  ’"^ork;  t;ie  effectuation  of  sustained  yield 
management  on  priA'ate  forest  land,  under  the  conservation  provisions  of  the 
forest  industry  codes;  the  rnralization  of  forest  industry  in  the  Tennessee 
Yplley;  and  many  subsistence  homestead  projects.  It  is  especially  necessary 
to  the  Administration's  housing  ^nd  ho.me  renovation  program  which  will 
require  wood  as  a  major  construction  material. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  in  forest  products  research  is  centered  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  ah  Madison,  Wis.,  with  some  associated  work  at 
Forest  Experiment  Stations  and  ah  Washington,  D.  C.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1910  the  La.boratory  has  become  the  outstanding  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Conservative  estimahes  pla.ce  the  annual  savings  to  users 
and  producers  alone  through  application  of  Laboratory  findings  at  a  figure 
ah  lea,st  20  times  the  cost  of  operation.  Only  a  small  pamt  of  the  work 
in  forest  products  ha.s  been  done.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  vital  part 
of  forest  products  investigations  in  the  whole  forest  program.. 

The  work  is  done  undLer  the  authorizations  for  forest  products  in  - 
vestigations  of  domestic  woods  and  for  tropical  wood.s  specified  under 
Section  8  of  the  Act  approved  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.,  699-702). 

Project  1.  California  Forest  Experiment  Station.  Investigations  to 
aid  in  d.etermining  the  profitable  awplica.tion  of  selective  logging  to  stands 
of  different  species,  conditions,  etc.,  by  close  analysis  of  logging  and 
manufacturing  costs  and  revenues  from  trees  of  different  species,  sizes, 
and  quality;  and  of  the  durability  in  use  of  forest  products  with  different 
forms  of  preservative  treahment.  The  latter  is  a  recurring  activity,  aud 
all  a.re  supplying  information  which,  in  coordination  with  other  forest 
research,  is  o"  special  value  p,t  this  time  in  industrial  rehabilitation 
a,nd  the  d.evelopment  for  forestry. 
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Project  2 .  I'Jorthern  Pocliy  Mp-untain  Porest  Experiment  Str.tion . 

’York  is  in  pert  sinilar  to  that  a.t  the  California  Porest  Expc^'i^ient 
Station  "btit  directed  end  adapted  to  neet  the  different  regional.  proDlems 
'■‘jid  conditions®  A  lerge  Trujnher  of  service  test  installations  to 
appraise  the  efficiency  of  vaiaous  preservatives  and.  processes  naLst  oc 
reported  upon  and.  analyzed,  in  cooperation  th  the  Porest  Products 
Lo-boratory  nnnually.  The  privately-owned  ard  iniportont  ^orest  resources 
of  this  region,  particularly  in  Id.aho,  having  long  been  sub.iect  to 
destructive  nanageincnt ,  The  rchodoilitation  of  these  resources  aid  the 
industries  ba.se d  upon  them  rtpuire  the  continu.ation  of  this  project. 

Project  3.  Pacific  Northwest  Porest  Experiment  Station.  ’.Ta.ste 
in  logging,  and  Inraber  man''af acture  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  is  the  largest 
in  the  entire  bhited  States,  and  the  current  activities  under  this  project 
are  partly  directed  to  evaluating  and  developing  method.s  of  reducing  or 
eliminating  this  waste.  This  work  in  correlation  with,  other  investigations, 
is  aimed  fundamentally  at  improved  operating  practices  which  will  a.id  indus¬ 
trial  rehabilitation,  sustained  production,  and  the  practice  of  forestry. 
Present  and.  potential  regional  consumption  of  forest  products  is  also  being 
studied.  This  entire  project  is  intiimtely  related  to  fundamental  long¬ 
time  needs  for  information,  as  well  as  with  the  emergency  recovery  raeas^rres 
now  under  way  of  in  prospect. 

Project  4.  Porest  Products  Laboratory.  Tlie  puruose  of  the  work 
at  the  Porest  Prod.ucts  Laboratoiv.^  is  to  incrcaise  the  u.sefulness  and  value 
of  forest  products  and  to  improve  and  broa.don  the  markets  for  them. 

The  program  under  way,  designed  to  meet  present  problems  includ.es 
investigations  to  bring  about  radical  improvements  in  the  engineering  of 
wood  construction  so  tha.t  simple  and.  inexpensive  but  thoroughly  satisfactory 
wooden  houses  can  be  built.  Such  improvenents  would  mean  more  desirable 
homes  to  the  ccnsujner  and  new  life  to  the  building  manket .  The  program 
also  includ.es  investigations  to  find  a  cheap  treatment  that  will  make 
wood,  fire  resistent  and  so  open  up  a  potential  market  for  billions  of 
feet  that  have  been  lost  on  account  of  the  liazand  of  untreated  lumber. 

Anti- shrinka...ge  and  preservative  treatments  a.re  a  part  of  the  program. 

Here  again  treatment  that  would  successfully  rod.ucc  shrinkage  and  swellir.g 
would  give  a.  tremendous  impetiis  to  wood  utilization  a.s  would  also  the 
developm.ent  of  a  colorless,  odorless  chemica.l  cPopable  of  m.aking  wood 
resistant  to  decay  and.  insect  atta,ck.  The  strength  of  wood  fastenings  - 
nails  and  bolts  -  ha.s  been  worked  out  as  one  important  key  to  the  mass 
uroduction  of  fabricated  building  pa,rts  su.di  as  floor,  wall,  and  roof 
panels  that  can  be  erected  in  units.  Study  is  under  way  to  develop 
better  methods  of  pa.inting  so  tha.t  less  frequent  repainting  will  be 
necessary.  The  suitability  of  American  woods  for  pulp  and.  paper  by 
present,  improved,  or  new  methods  a.nd  the  elimination  of  waste  and  of 
streom  pollution  a.re  being  studied®  Imports  of  pulpwood,  pulp,  a.nd 
paper  which  now  total  nearly  three~f if tlis  of  our  pa.per  requir-ments 
and  a.ggregate  some  $250,000,000  in  value  can  and  should,  be  la.rgely 
elii'.iina.ted®  Selective  lodging  studies  arc  determ.inirig  costs  and 
returns  from  trees  of  different  sizes,  species,  and  regions  not  only 
for  lumber  but  for  other  products  such  a.s  dimension  stock,  veneer, 
piles,  pu.lpwood,  staves,  etc.  Studies  a.re  also  improving  the  low 
efficiency  of  the  small  sawmill  which  cuts  over  one-third  of  the 
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l-uraler  produced.  These  studies  heave  a  direct  apolication  in  carrying 
out  the  conservation  provisions  of  the  Lurnher  Code.  The  v^'ricus 
projects  ,at  the  Laboratory  have  as  their  fo'ondation  the  results  of  years 
of  study  on  the  phj’'sical  and  chcaico-l  properties  of  over  100  of  our 
native  uoods  and  their  suitability  to  several  thousand  different  uses. 

Project  5,  Washington,  D.C.  "brk  -under  this  project  consists 
of  the  supervision  of  all  forest  products  investigations,  a  continp.ing 
activity  that  cannot  he  eliininated  if  the  work  is  to  he  effective;  of 
assistance  to  other  Ped.eral  Departments  in  the  selection  and  mrehase 
of  forest  products;  of  advice  to  the  general  public  on  improved  processes, 
specifications,  etc.;  and  of  limited  amonjit  of  investigative  work  such 
as  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  statistics  of  production,  consumption,  and  distribution 
of  lumber  and  other  forest  products  and  of  stunpage  v<alues. 


(h)  FOPTST  SimvEY 

F.'".A. 

P.W.A. 

Pp-gular 

Eo' search 

Lieu  Funds  Total 

Appropriation,  1932  . 

$200,000 

-- 

— 

200,000 

Appropriation,  1933  . 

170,280 

— 

— 

170,280 

Appropriation,  1934  . 

160,067 

$250,081 

410,148 

Ap-propriation,  1935  . 

.  - 

74,919 

$124,123 

199,042(r 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  .  .  . 
Fet  cha-nge.  Budget  1936,  com- 

129,703  . 

-- 

— 

129,703 

pared  with  Appropriatio'n, 
1935  . ’ . 

.+129, 703(b) 

-74,919 

-124,123 

-69,339 

Includes  $118,543  in  funds  transferred  from  ? 

.’’hA.  in 

lieu  of  re 

gular 

appropriation;  $5,580  for  5/b  sol 

aa'’3"  restoration,  1935  (to  95%) 

,  f  rorn 

fund  authorized  by  Section  2l(e) 

of  Act  of 

March  28, 

1934  (tot 

al, 

$124,123);  and  $74,919,  the  balance  of  an  allotment  of  $325,000  moode 
during  the  fiscal  year  1934  from  a.  total  of  $15,967,745  made  avail- 
r  ..  able  by  Federal  Emergency  Admih  stration  of  Public  Works  for  'physical 
improvements,  control  of  tree- destroying  insects  and  diseases,  and 
forestry  research  (shown  in  Bu-dget  schedules  at  the  end  of  Forest 
Service  -ujider  the  heading  "lladional  Industrial  Becovery,  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service”). 

(b)  Increase  of  $129,703  in  regular  funds  is  to  restore  $118,543  allotted 
in  1934  from  P.W.A.  funds,  plus  $5,580  for  5^  salary  restoration, 

1935  (to  95|^)  ,  from  fund  authorized  by  Section  21  (e)  of  Act  of 
March  28,  1934  (totad,  $124,123);  and  an  increase  of  $5,580  for 
5^  solary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^),  In  1935,  however,  there  was 
available  $199,042,  consistiiig  of  funds  enumerated  in  footnote  (a). 
Hence,  the  1936  Bud^get  contemplates  a  decrea.se  of  $69,339  in  total 
working  funds. 
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PROJECT 

STATEI.FI'TT 

i'TOject  s 

19^4 

1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

(Estimated) 

o4 Sal  ary 

"urking 

(Est  i  mated) 

Rcstoratio 

Funds 

01»li.°:ated: 

California  - 

Hg^'.  1  a  r  I^ond  . . 

$  5,350 

-  - 

$6 , 068 

$  302 

+  85,766 

P.";.A.  "  (Research)  • 

35,762 

$10,713 

-  - 

-  - 

-10,713 

"  "  (Lion  Rtinds) 

_  _ 

5 , 763 

-  - 

-  - 

-  5,766 

Lrdce  States  - 

Regnal" r  Funds . . 

6 , 466 

-  - 

7 , 221 

337 

+  6,884 

"  (Research) •• 

35 , 261 

10,564 

_  _ 

_  — 

-10,564 

P.'".A.  "  (Lieu  Fluids) 

ITortliern  Rocky  fountain  - 

-  — 

5,884 

“  — 

-  - 

-  6,884 

Regular  Funds . . 

12,672 

-  - 

11,955 

534 

+11,421 

P.'L.A.  ”  (Research). 

2a , 758 

7,117 

_  - 

-  - 

-  7,117 

"  "  (Lieu  Rund;^ 

_  _ 

11 , 421 

_  - 

—  — 

-11,421 

P.acific  ITorthuost  - 

Rojjuln,r  Funds . . 

47,015 

-  - 

43,898 

1,608 

+  42,290 

PAL. A.  "  ( Fu search. )  . 

27,259 

6,166 

— 

_  — 

-  8,166 

”  ”  (Lieu  Fund^ 

-  - 

42,290 

-  - 

-  - 

-42,290 

Southern  - 

Re^yialar  Funds . . 

35,178 

-  - 

39 , 250 

1,629 

+37,621 

P.F.A.  "  (Research).. 

128,041 

38,359 

-  - 

-38,359 

"  ”  (Lieu  Funds) 

-  - 

37,621 

-  - 

-  - 

-37,621 

Washington  Office  -  - 

Re.gulou  Funds . . 

18,514 

_  _ 

21,311 

1,170 

+  20,141 

P.’~.A.  "  (Lieu  Funds) 

-  - 

20 , 141 

-  - 

-  - 

-20,141 

Tot al  Oh li gat ions: 

Rcguln.r  Funds . . 

125,205 

-  - 

129 , 703 

'  5,580  (2) 

+12A  12:^3) 

PfT.A.  "  (Research).. 

250,081 

74,919 

_  _ 

-  - 

-74,919 

”  "  (Lieu  Funds) 

-  - 

124,123(*) 

-  - 

-  - 

-124, 123 

Unohligatcd: 

Regulou  F'onds: 

Salan^  reduction  im- 

poujidments  and  vacoucy 

savings 

Other  mounts  unoh- 

13,482 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

li  grated . . . 

21,380 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  Regular  Appro;:- 

priati on  . . . 

160,067 

-  - 

129,703 

+  129,703  (1) 

Total  P.W.A.  Research. 

250,081 

74,919 

-  - 

-  74,919 

Total  F.7.A.  Lieu  Funds 

-  - 

124,123 

-  - 

-  124,123 

Total ,  All  F^Jnds 

410,148 

199,042 

1129,703 

-  69,339 

(*)  Includes  $5,580  for  5fa 

salary  r 

ostorration, 

1935,  from 

fund  authorized 

hy  Section  21  (e)  -'f  Act  of 

hlanch  28 

,  1934. 
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(1)  ‘The  increase  of  $129,703  in  re^jnlo.r  funds  for  1936  includes: 

(2)  $5,580  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 

(3)  $124,123  to  restore  the  regu.lar  appropriation  for  the  forest  Survey 
for  irhich  $118,543  of  Pu'blic  ?7orks  funds  were  utilized  in. lieu  of  regular  func’ 
for  the  fiscal  year  1935  for  the  existing  projects  listed  below  unber  heading, 
"''.7ork  under  this  appropriation,"  plus  $5,580  for  salary  restoration,  1935  (to 
(,95'-^),  from  funds  provided  by  Sec.  21  (e)  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

TOSK  DOME  ElTDSP.  THIS  APPP.OPP.IATI OIT 

The  forest  Survey  includes  an  authoritative  nation-wide  inventory 
of  the  extent,  location,  and  condition  of  forest  lands;  the  quantity,  kinds, 
qijality,  and  a.vailability  of  timber  now  standing  on  these  lands;  the  rate 
of  depletion  through  cutting,  fire,  insects,  disease,  -and  other  causes; 
the  current  and  probable  future  rate  of  timber  growth  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  forest  area;  acid  the  present  ,and  probable  future  requirements 
for  forest  products  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  by  all  cla,sses 
of  consumers,  including  many  major  industries.  It  also  includes  analysis 
of  the  relation  of  these  findings  to  one  another  and  to  other  economic 
factors  as  a  basis  in  fornrala,ting  policies,  principles,  and  nlans  for  forest 
land  utilization.  It  involves  both  field  service  aud  compilation  of  existing 
daba  from  0.  great  variety  of  sources. 

The  Survey  is  obtaining  fundaraenta,!  information  long  needed  and  now 
vitadly  essential  to  the  most  efficient  prosecution  of  important  measures 
of  the  Administration  dealing  with  conservation  and.  land  use,  s^uch  as-^-  the 
effectuation  of  forest  conservation  and  sustained  production  ■'under  the 
National  Recovery  Act  codes  for  forest  industries,  the  retirement  of  sub¬ 
marginal  land,  from  o,gricultural  use,  expanded  public  acquisition  o'"  land 
for  forest  purposes,  a  permanent  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  development,  and  the  estabt  shiiBnt  of  permanent  forest 
comivunities .  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  acc’cmulation  of  d.ata 
is  lagging  far  behind  the  demand. 

The  project  is  condiucted  mder  the  annual  authorization  contained 
in  Section  9  of  the  Act  approved  I iay  22,  1928. 

Project  1,  California  Eorest  and.  Range  Experiment  Station.  Limitecl. 
federal  funds  have  restricted,  this  project  to  the  preparation  of  a  forest 
cover  type  map.  The  other  pliPuses  of  the  Survey  will  follow  a,s  rapidly  as 
f'unds  become  a.vailable. 

Project  2.  Lalce  States  Forest  Experiment  Station.  The  project 
in  the  region  involves  the  coverage  of  nearly  60  million  acres  of  forest 
landL  in  cooperation  with  e-i^cT  of  the  three  states,  which  have  already  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  of  their  own  effort  to  the  project. 

Project  3.  Northern  Roclov  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
S t at i on .  This  regio’n  includes  the  onk'  remaining  supplj^  of  white  pine 
in  the  United  States  and  becpuse  of  the  particular  na/bional  and.  regional 
importance  of  the  forests  in  this  territory  the  federal  Government  is 
spending  Ipcrge  sums  in  their  protection  ngainst  fire  and  forest  d.iseases. 
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Project  4.  Pacific  ITortliwest  Forest  Srperiment  Station.  The 
field  w^rk  of  the  Srirvey  lia,s  been  under  way  since  1930,  end  is  nearing 
completion  in  the  Douglas  Fir  belt,  which  has  the  greatest  remaining 
'^-PPlh  of  virgin  timber,  and  where  exists  the  most  important  and  nnsati sfacto 
economic  situation  as  to  forest  industries  in  the  United  States.  Tlie 
Survey  will  supply  basic  information  urgently  needed;  in  effectuating  the 
lumber  code  commitments  on  sustained  production  in  that  highly  important 
and  critical  situation,  to  national  forest  administration;  cond  to  the 
formulation  of  land  use  plans  by  many  public,  commercial,  and  other  local 
agencies.  The  work  ahead  in  the  Doioglas 'fir  belt  is  the  analysis,  in¬ 
terpretation,  and.  formulation  of  principles  for  economic  units,  and  for  the 
region  as  a  whole.  The  field  inventory  work  in  the  pine  types  in  eastern 
Washington  and.  Oregon  recently  comnenced  should  be  prosecuted  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Project  5.  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  .  This  project  includes 
the  entire  southern  pine  naval  stores  region,  the  bulk  of  the  southern 
pine  lumber-producing  stands,  the  chief  hand-wood-produ  cing  area  of  the 
ITation,  and.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  development  project,  all  of 
which  would  be  covered  by  the  Survey. 

Project  6.  Washington,  D.  C.  This  project  includes  the  supervision 
organization,  and  coordination  of  the  Survey  project  in  the  severa,!  regions, 
and  is  ind.ispensable  to  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  work  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis.  It  includes  also  a  comprehensive  stuck'  o:"  present  and  probable 
future  wood  needs  by  various  classes  oi"  consumers  and  kinds  of  product.  This 
is  an  essential  and  major  part  of  the  main  project,  and  it  should  be  carried 
on  concurrently  with  the  resource  survey  so  as  to  facilitate  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  results  and.  formulation  of  conclusions. 

(i)  FOEFST  FCCHOLIICS 


B,egular 

P.W.A. 

Total 

Appropriation,  1932  . . 

Appropriation,  1933  . 

Appropriation,  1934  . 

$75,000 
.  70 , 240 

60,000 

$9,854 

$75 , 000 
70,240 
69,854 

Appropriation,  1935  . 

Buclwet  Estimate,  1936  . 

50, 894(a) 
53,295 

2,056 

52, 950 
53, 295 

l\Tet  Change,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Approp:''iation,  1935  . 

+  2, 401(b) 

-2,056 

+  345 

(a.)  Includes  $2,401  to  cover  sala.ry  s-djustment  for  1935  (to  95^)  a.s  follows: 
(l)  $1,044  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Anima.l  Industry;  and  ( 2)  $1,357 
from  fp.nd  authorized  by  Section  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $2,401  compeaured  with  1935  regu.lar  appropriation  represents 
5fo  sala.ry  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  .  In  1935,  however  there  was 
available  $52,950,  consisting  of  the  regular  appropriation  amounting 
to  $50,894  plus  $2,056,  the  balance  of  an  allotment  of  $11,910,  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  1934  from  a  total  of  $15,967,745  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Admi  i  stration  of  Public  Works  for  physical 
improvements,  control  of  tree- destroying  insects  and  diseases,  and 
forestry  research  (shorn  in  Budget  schedules  at  the  end  of  Forest 
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Service  under  the  heading  "National  Industrial  Recovery,  Agriculture, 
Rorest  Service")*  Hence, the  1936  Budget  contemplates  an'increase  of 
^345  in  total  working  funds. 


PROJECT  statement 


1935 

( Estimated) 

1936 

( Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

5')^  Salary 

Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated : 

Lake  States: 

Regular  Eunds . . . . . . » . 

$5 , 087 

$5,525 

$5,775 

$250 

-  - 

P.H.A.  Funds ....... o • 

_  _ 

-  - 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

Pacific  Northwest : 

Regular  Funds .... ... . 

11,637 

12,455 

12,981 

526 

-  - 

P  •  '.Y  •  •  P  Dun 

6,288 

1,312 

-  - 

-  - 

$-1,312 

Southern  Station; 

Regulo,r  Funds ........ 

18 , 208 

19,696 

20 , 633 

937 

— 

P.H.A.  Funds .. o » 0 0 0 o . 

3,566 

744 

-  - 

_  _ 

-  744 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Regular  Funds ........ 

12,113 

12,218 

13,906 

688 

-  - 

P.'T.A.  Funds . A... 

Total  Obligations: 

Regular  Funds ........ 

47,045 

50,894 

53,295 

2,401(1) 

P.W.A.  Funds.. . 

9,854 

2,056 

-  - 

-  - 

-2,056 

Unobligated: 

Regular  Funds: 

Salary  reduction  im- 
pounciments  and 

vacancy  salving  s .... 

3,340 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Other  aiflounts  unob- 

ligated............ 

9 , 615 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

P.U.A.  Funds . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_  _ 

Total,  Regular  Appro- 
priation ............. 

60,000 

50,894 

53,295 

+  2,401  (1) 

Total  P.U.A . . 

9  ,854 

2,056 

-  - 

-  2,056 

Total,  All  Funds . 

69,854 

52,950 

53,295 

+  345 

(l)  The  increa.se  of  $2,401  is  for  5-g 

salary  adjustments,  1936  (to  lOO'^o)  . 

WORK  BOHE  lETDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Current  work  ihcludes  (a)  investigation^  of  ways  and  means  of  replacing 
the  customary  destructive  methods  of  exploitation  with  the  practice  of  forestr 
including  sustained  yield  management  on  pri vately-OTOed  lands.  This  requires 
appraisal  of  the  economic  f, actors  in  various  forest  rc^ons  thr?„t  ome  ohstruct- 
ing  forestry  practice,  and  the  formulation  of  new  operating  methods,  and  of 
other  means,  including  needed  ipuhlic  assistance,  that  will  aid  in  overcoming 
these  ohstp.cles;  (h)  a  study  of  the  financial  aspects  of  forestry,  especially 
of  the  costs  and  returns  from  timber  growing,  to  determine  for  various  forest 
regions  where  and  under  what  economic  conditions  forestry  may  he  successfully 
practiced;  andcf  the  potential  contributions  of  forestry  to  community 
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stability  and  prosperity:  and  (c)  a  study  of  the  "new  putlic  domain" 
which  is  oeing  created  by  the  abandonment  and  reversion  to  puhlic  owner¬ 
ship  through  tax  delinquency  of  cut-over  land.  This  deals  with  the 
extent  and  trends  of  revision  in  different  regions,  the  feasibility  of 
iising  the  land  for  forest  purposes,  the  desirable  balance  of  ownership 
between  Federal,  State,  and  other  public  agencies,  and  the  methods  and 
aims  of  public  administration  and  use. 

This  is  a  series  of  studies  which  in  correlation  with  other  forest 
research  strike  directly  at  the  most  efficient  and  economical  ways  of 
effectuating  the  commitments  of  the  forest  industrj^  codes;  and  at  attaining 
the  important  forest  land  use  objectives  included  in  the  Adm.inistra.tion' s 
comprehensive  recovery  prograra. 

The  work  is  done  imder  the  authorisation  for  investigation  in  forest 
economics,  specified  nnder  Section  10  of  the  Act  approved  May  22,  1928 
(45Stat.,  699-702). 

Project  1.  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  ^ork  is 
concentrated  on  the  "new  public  domain"  chase,  which  has  reached  a  more 
acute  stage  than  in  any  other  region.  This  study,  prosecuted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,,  is  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  of  vital  im.portance  to  the  formulation  and  application  of 
constmactive  land  utili zation  plans,  including  the  correlation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  forest  use,  the  greatly  expanded  program  of  Federal  acquisition, 
and  the  development  of  State  and  connty  forest  systems,  in  the  Lake  States. 

Tile  study  shonld  by  all  mecons  be  continp.ed. 

Project  2.  Panific  Northwest  Forest  Fxperiment  Station.  The  work 
includes  both  the  "new  public  d.onain"  and  the  investiga.tion  of  ways  and 
means  of  stimulating  private  forestry,  It  is  confined  mainly  to  the 
Douglan  fir  belt  of  the  Pacific  ITorthwest. 

This  Douglas  fir  belt  includes  one- third  of  our  remaining  saw  timber. 
Three-fifths  is  in  private  ownership  and  characterized  by  destructive  p.tili- 
zation  practices;  cut-over  land  is  often  rend.ered  completely  unproductive 
by  successive  burning,  and  abandoned  thro-u^'jh  the  processes  of  tax  d.elinquency; 
sav/mill  capacity  is  far  in  excess  of  sustained  yield  capacity  or  market 
requirements;  altogether  it  represents  the  most  serious  and  baffling  "sore 
spot"  in  the  nation's  forest  economic  situa.tion.  These  studies  are  furnish¬ 
ing  vitad  information  as  to  practical  and  profitable  means,  including  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  the  mechanics  of  logging  and.  in  methods  of  cutting,  of 
converting  the  industry  to  sustained  yield  mana^gement  as  required  by  the 
National  Recovery  Act  lumber  code,  and  they  are  also  aiding  more  correct 
local  taxation  practices,  and  cooperation  betT^een  the  correlation  of  public 
and  private  forest  land  ownership.  Forest  industries  and  local  public 
and  commercial  agencies  a.re  insistent  thak  these  incomplete  investigations 
be  continued. 

Project  3.  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station.  The  work  here 
includ.es  studies  of  the  financial  aspects  of  private  forestry  in  the 
southern  pine  region,  and  of  the  reversion  of  cut-oA/er  land  to  the  "new 
n’.blic  domain"  through  tax  delinquency  and  abandonment.  Most  of  the  200 
million  acres  of  forest  land,  in  the  South  is  privately  owned  (some  in 
process  of  reversion).  But  an  immensely  expanded  program  of  forest 
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acquisition,  a  part  of  the  Administration's  emergency  and  conservation 
measures,  in  now  uiader  way.  Tlie  region  still  has  a  large  numher  of 
forest  industries  whose  perpetuation  is  essential  to  regional  welfare. 
Because  of  its  enormoas  'potential  productive  capacity  and  favorable 
location,  the  region  is  the  logical  source  of  timber  for  much  of  the 
eastern  United  Sta.tes,  and  for  export  trade.  The  forest  resource.-  is 
the  basis  of  the  world's  largest  naval  stores  industry.  But  forest 
productivity  has  seriousls’’  deteriorated,  ahd  industry  has  correspond¬ 
ingly  suffered,  as  the  result  of  destructive  practices.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  lumber  code  and  of  other  recovery 
measures  to  install  the  practice  of  forsstory  on  priva.te  land,  to  restore 
forest  productivity  by  public  acquisition  where  necessary,  and  to 
rehabilitate  the  forest  products  industries.  Tliese  studies,  tliong’h 
inadequa,te  in  scope  and  resources,  are  obtaining  information  viteA  to 
these  purposes. 

Project  4.  "a^shington,  D.C.  ‘This  i-ncludes  planning,  organization, 
and  coordinating,  and  is  essential  to  the  effective  conduct  of  the  ?7ork 
above  described.  It  includes  original  investigations  of  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  private  forestry  throw-ghout  'the  United  States.  It  also 
includes  service  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  conservation  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  lumber  code;  and  with  other  features 
of  the  Administration's  recovery  program. 

(j)  CODE  COHPLIiU^CE  INSPECTION 


Appropriation,  1935  ....  . . -  - 

B-j-dgct  Estimate,  1936 . ^200,000 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation ,  1935  .  200,000 


PROJECT  STATEL^iENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estima.ted) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increased  or  d.ecrease 

bio  Salary 
Restoration 

Uorking 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Lumber  Code  Compliance 
Inspection . 

f  -  - 1 

200,000 

4  200,ooc(:i 

( 1 )  This  represents  a  new  item  in  the  a..mount  of  $200,000. 

The  economic  and  social  contributions  our  forests  may  make  to  the 
sustaining  of  community  life  are  commanding  more  attention  tha,n  ever  before. 
The  manner  in  which  the  forests  are  hand.led  determines  the  contributions 
they  will  make.  It  ha,s  long  been  recognized  that  public  assistance  towamd 
mana^;;ement  costs  of  private  forest  lands  is  justified  where  the  public 
welfare  can  be  thereby  promoted  but  private  ownership  carries  a  very  . 
definite  responsibility  to  conserve  the  public  values  inherent  in  the 
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forests.  Management  practices  should  he  follov/ed  which  will  not 
dissipate  these  vpjues  even  though  the  owner's  immediate  self-interest 
might  lead  to  a  continuance  of  the  old  "cut  cut  and  get  out"  practice, 
with  abandonment  of  the  land  and  the  communities  dependent  on  its  pro- 
duc  t  s . 


The  Conservation  requirement  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Code  for 
the  Lumber  and  Timber  Products  Industries  which  became  effective  June  1, 
is  the  latest  step  taicen  by  the  public  and  timber  operators'.  to  insure 
perpetuation  of  the  forest  resources.  Expert  and  zealous  administration 
can  maloe  it  the  most  effective  forest  conservation  measure  of  widespread 
application  that  was  ever  adopted  in  this  country.  It  commits  the  industry 
to  m.easures  that  will  keep  the  greater  part  of  our  400  million  acres  of 
privately-owned  timber  land  in  a  continuously  productive  condition. 

On  the  basis  of  inherent  public  responsibility  as  forest  land 
owners  and  as  a  return  for  the  public  assistance  given  through  the  Code 
and  through  the  various  cooperative  projects, the  industry  is  expected 
to  comply  with  certain  specified  general  rules  of  for'st  practice o 
These  rules  represent  merely  the  raininiuin  measures  necessary  to  keep  the 
land  in  a  productive  condition  and  are  not  up  to  the  standard,  of  those 
used  on  the  National  Forests. 

The  L-iomber  Code  was  established  on  the  basis  that  it  is  to  be  an 
undertaking  in  self-government  by  the  lumber  industry.  The  directing 
head  is  the  Lumber  Code  Authority.  The  Forest  Service  with  almost 
thirty  years  of  experience  in  forest  research  studies  and  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  extensive  National  Forests  is  quali¬ 
fied  and  willing  to  assist  as  an  adviser  and  collaborator  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  many  problems  that  will  arise  but  the  success  of  this 
great  venture  in  conservation  rests  primarily  with  the  Code  organization. 

The  general  public  and  the  5’@gera.l  and  Stake  forestry  agencies  expect 
this  organization  to  exercise  aggressive  leadership  in  the  industry 
both  to  prevent  perfunctory  compliance  by  operators  with  the  established  t 
ru.les  end  to  initiate  more  intensive  forestn^  measures  as  conditions 
demand  or  permit  such  action.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  present  and 
prospective  public  assistance  to  the  industry  be  justified  and  the 
desire  of  the  Administration  for  better  nation-wide  forest  management  be 
met  . 

WORK  DOIE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Forest  Service  participation  in  Cods  work  will  consist  of 
giving  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  Code  a.gencies  on  the  formula¬ 
tion,  modification,  and  administration  of  forest  practice  rules;  "sampling" 
inspections  to  determine  the  general  extent  of  compliance  with  the  rules 
by  operators  and  the  quality  of  the  inspection  work  being  done  by  the  Cod.e 
men;  investigation  of  specific  instances  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  rules; 
educational  work  among  members  of  forest  practice  committees  and  operators 
on  Code  requirements  and  new  forest  practice  methods;  investigation  of 
forest  conditions,  logging  methods,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  improving  forest 
practice  ru.les;  investigation  on  our  ovm  initiative  or  at  the  request  and  witl 
the  cooperation  of  public  and  Code  agencies  of  opportunities  to  reduce 
excessive  manufacturing  capacity  in  a  given  locality;  to  make  working  plans 
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tha,t  ’.Till  stalDilize  i-ndustry  and  to  estaolioh  3ustn,ined  yield  production 
units  involving  multiple  ounerslii'o  of  land.  Hie  study  of  the  major 
management  problems  is  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  the  Forest 
Service  can  make  to  forest  conser  ation  on  private  lands  aud  the  planned 
organization  provides  several  men  in  each  of  the  more  important  forest 
regions  to  be  used  prim-arily  for  such  uork. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  seeing  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Rules  of  Forest  Practice  are  ca.rried  out  and.  to  provide  for  the 
direction,  preparation,  and  cor'-elakion  of  ul.ans  for  t]ie  establishment 
of  permanent  units  for  sustained  yield  oue^ations  will  require  an 
allotment  of  -^200, 000  for  the  fiscaJ  year  1936. 


(k)  FOREST  FIRE  COOPERATIOIT 

$1,775,000 
1,611,580 
1,587,513 


Appropriation,  1932 
Appropriation,  1933 
Appropriation,  1934 


A'opropriation,  1935  .  1,573,619  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  1,578, 632 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

A'opropriation,  1935  .  ••  5,013 


(a)  Includes  $225,000  provided  by  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act ,  fiscal 
year  1934. 


PROJECT  STATSIvEITT 


J^rojects 


1934 


Obligated.: 

Taxation  I'nquiry  and 

Insurance . 

Cooperation  ?/ith 
States  in  forest- 
fire  prevention 
and  suppression . . . 

Total  obligations. 

Unobligated; 

Sad  ary  reduction  im- 

looundments . 

Other  legislative  TXQ 

■poundments . 

Other  amounts  ‘on- 
obligated . . 


Total  anpropriation. 


$35, 759 


1,529,890 


1,565,649 


4,998 

2,337 

14,529 


'1,587,513 


1935 

(Estimated) 

S45 , 000 

1,528,619 


1,573,619 


1,573,619 


1936 

(Esti'mated.) 


$45,000 


1,533,632 


1,578,632 


1,578,632 


Increase  or  decrease 
Forking 


0/3  Salary 
Restoration 


$5,013 


(1)5,013 


Fund.s 


5,013 
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(l)  T^ne  ingr^ase  of  ^5,015  for  1936  is  to  ~provide  for  5-?j 
salary  rGstoration,  1956  (to  10C4)  . 

'■'ORK  EOllE  ir2D3P  ?”IS  APPROPHIATIOIT 

Project  1.  Po  re  s  t  Taxat  i  on  an  din  stiranc  e  »  Work  involves 
local  applicc.tion  studios,  in  coopero.tion  viti  State  o,nd  other 
agencies,  no  cos  scry  to  supplement,  adapt,  and  effect  the  general 
conclusions  and  principles  alreo.d;;''  .determined  to  the  widely  varj^ing 
conditions  of  individual  States.  This  phase  of  the  project  is  just 
coiriraencing.  To.xation  under  present  methods  is  yenerar.ly  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  private  forestry  practice  and  a 
major  cause  of  forest  destruction.  Interest  in  :^oreac  taxation  is 
wide-spread  on  the  part  of  forest  owners,  State  and  local  authorities, 
and  the  agencies  concerned  with  the  conservation  and  development  of 
forest  resources.  Urgent  demand  is  being  ma.de,  and  the  necessity 
exists,  for  aggressive  Pederal  assistance  in  obtaining  forest  tax 
reform  to  accomplish  the  stegted  objectives  of  forest  conservation 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  forest  products  industries  under  the 
national  Recovery  Act. 

This  project  also  includes  the  investigation  of  principles 
of,  and  the  feasibility  of  developing,  a  system  of  forest  fire  insurance* 
Special  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  prosecution  of  this  study 
because  the  information  being  oht.ainod  as  to  damac'-’S  and  risk  elements 
is  essential  in  the  development  of  a  sound  system  of  forest  credits, 
itself  an  important  aid  to  the  conversion  of  privn.te  forest  enterprises 
from,  a  destructive  liquidation  to  a  sustained  production  basis. 

Project  2.  Cooperation  with  States  in  Forest  fire  Prevention 
and  Suppression.  The  job  here  presented  is  to  protect  from  fire  414,000,000 
acres  of  State  and  privately- own.ed  forest  lo.nds  in  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii  which  are  classed  <as  in  need  of  organized  protection*  federal 
cooperation  is  carried  on  hy  the  forest  Service  under  agreements  v/ith  the 
several  States  which  provide  for  plansof  work;  for  budgets;  for  federal 
reimbursement  to  the  States  after  the  work  is  done  and  paid  for,  to  the 
extent  of  the  allotted  federal  share;  and  for  forest  Service  inspection* 

This  cooperation  ho,s  materially  increased  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  fire  control  on  State  and  private-owned  forest  lands.  Since  a  large 
part  of  the  benefit  of  protection  comes  to  the  public,  since  a  large  part 
of  the  fire  which  must  he  foiight  is  caused  by  the  public,  and  since  the 
public  alone  is  able  to  cope  ivith  the  situation,  the  work  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  federa.1  and  State  participation  and  leadership,  federal  parti¬ 
cipation  is  of  particular  importance  because  the  maintenance  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  region-wide  watersheds  rue  involved,  furthermore  forest  firo 
is  ho  respector  of  Stale  boundaries  .and  the  correlation  of  the  various 
State  agencies  is  highly  important,  and.  is  greatly  fa.cilita.ted  by 
federal  cooperation.  By  the  wise  exercise  of  leadership  the  federal 
government  contributes  largely  toxfard  improved  standards  and  substantial 
State  and  private  participation.  The  Clarke-McNary  Law  has  clearly 
recognized  this  national,  interest  and  responsibility. 


Allotments  of  Federal  funds  are  madd  to  the  States  with  three 
definite  objects  in  view. 

(a)  To  stimulate  State,  county,  town  and  private  effort; 

(b)  to  effect  unified  organizations  to  which  all  iit  crested  agencies 
can  make  the  fullest  contribution  toward  the  protection  of  the  forest 
from  fire;  and  (c)  to  assist  in  the  actual  organiza.ticn  and  development 
of  protection  work  in  the  cooperating  State.  It  is  highly  important 
that  aAlotments  to  the  Sta,tes  be  increased  at  this  time  when  plans 
for  increased  activity  in  forest  development  and  protection  are  being 
made  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  Very  substautia.!  FederaJ 
a.ppropriations  are  of  the  greatest  significance  as  a  means  for  building 
up  the  forests  of  the  United  S-^ates.  They  are  necessary  if  the  public 
is  going  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  lumber  code  which  presents 
opportunities  which  ha.ve  never  been  offered  before  for  a  shamp  a.dvauce 
in  forest  protection.  For  each  FederaJ  dollar  that  is  spent  approximately 
$3  of  State  and  private  money  will  also  be  spent. 

Eesult  s  accompli ^ed  in  the  cooperative  protection  work  fully 
justify  increased  participation  by  the  Federal  p-ov.rnment.  Based  on 
statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1933,  over  211,000,000  acres  of  State 
and  private  forest  land  are  now  being  protected  from  fire.  The  total 
area  estimated  as  in  need  of  such  protection  is  414,000,000  acres. 

The  effect  of  this  protection  is  striking.  Only  l*22fc  of  the  productive 
forest  area  protected  was  burned  in  1933  as  compared  with  21“^  of  forest 
area  unprotected.  The  number  of  fires  reported  on  the  protected  area 
was  48,770,  while  for  the  unprotected  area  the  number  was  87,435.  The 
total  damage  from  fire  on  the  protected  area  was  estimated  as  approxi¬ 
mately  $16,900,000  as  against  a  total  of  a.pproximatelj/  $43,000,000  on 
the  unprotected  area. 

The  success  indicated  above  in  protecting  over  half  the  State 
and  private  forest  land  through  these  cooperative  projects  and  the  great 
need  of  increasing  this  protection  to  include  the  no-man’s  laud  which 
is  now  urprotected  and  which  constitutes  193,000,000  acres  or  a.  little 
less  than  half  of  the  total  414,000,000  of  State  and  private  land  needing 
protection,  is  believed  to  be  ample  justification  for  the  a.ppropriation 
under  consideration. 
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FOREST  FTEE  ■COOFEEATIOR  UNDER  'SECTION  2  OF  THE  GlARKE-McNARY  TAW 


State 

Est  imated 

Cost  of  ade¬ 
quately  pro¬ 
tecting  State 
and  priv,ate 
forest  land 

Federal 

Oh jective 
(assumed 
as  23fo 
of  totoj) 

S  +  at  e  an  d 

o 

Private 
expenditure  s , 
calendar 
year 

19U3 

FEDEPA.L  AlLOTi 

'iENT 

Fi seal 
year 
1934 

'F.Y.  1935 
(this  gives 
general  in¬ 
dications 
for  1936 

IncrcaBo 

or 

decrease 

AicX  • 

$573,000 

$143,250 

$36,977 

$33,000 

$35,000 

+ 

S2,00G.; 

Ark. 

484,000 

121,000 

7 , 489 

18,000 

38,720 

20 , 726  ' 

Calif. 

969,000 

242,250 

435 , 034 

171 , 711 

155,500 

- 

16,211 

Conn. 

76,000 

19 , 000 

48,757 

15,193 

13,300 

- 

1,893 

Del. 

12,000 

3,000 

3,558 

1,871 

1,400 

- 

471 

Fla. 

847,000 

211,750 

74,174 

67,760 

69,000 

+ 

1,240 

Ga. 

775,000 

193,750 

33,000 

41,700 

62,000 

+ 

20,300 

Eauai  i 

5,173 

1,293 

1,473 

816 

640 

- 

176 

Idaho  (N) 

420,000 

105,000 

176,100 

53,108 

59 , 000 

- 

5,892 

Idaho  Is) 

27,000 

6,750 

15,592 

4,110 

5,200 

+ 

1,090 

Ill. 

77 , 000 

19,250 

-  - 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  — 

ind. 

84,000 

21 , 000 

6,025 

7,127 

6,720 

- 

407 

Fy.. 

212,000 

53,000 

5,853 

5,300 

15,000 

9 , 700 

IjQ.  • 

434,000 

108,500 

63,473 

47,577 

41 , 300 

- 

6,277 

Me . 

342,000 

85,500 

125,172 

49,926 

47 , 700 

- 

2,226 

Md. 

73,000 

18 , 250 

31,133 

13,737 

11,000 

- 

2,737 

Mas  s . 

169,000 

42,250 

70,398 

27,925 

26,700 

- 

1 , 225 

Mi  ch . 

662,000 

165,500 

509,756 

107,440 

102,700 

- 

4,740 

Minn . 

697,000 

174,250 

363,655 

94,896 

89,900 

- 

4,996 

Miss. 

563,000 

140,750 

19,548 

20,716 

21 , 345 

+ 

629 

Mo . 

347,000 

86,750 

_  - 

_  - 

-  — 

_  — 

Mont . 

190,000  ' 

47 , 500 

86,033 

24,601 

29 , 200 

+ 

4,599 

NeVa 

13,557 

3,389 

3,130 

1,904 

1,490 

- 

.414 

N.  E. 

131,000 

32,750 

40,522 

15,596 

15,100 

- 

496 

N.  J. 

128,000 

32,000 

101,000 

32,000 

28,300 

- 

3,  700 

New  Mez. 

26,000 

6,500 

3,029 

2,080 

2,200 

+ 

120 

N.  Y. 

378,000 

94,500 

243,502 

82,707 

69,500 

- 

13,207 

N.  C. 

632,000 

158,000 

34,158 

38 , COO 

50,560 

12,560 

Ohio 

60,000 

15,000 

8,131 

5,643 

5,200 

- 

443 

Okla. 

165,000 

41 , 250 

12,287 

10,900 

12,000 

-1- 

1,100 

Ore . 

584,000 

146,000 

297,537 

82, 655 

91,500 

+ 

8,845 

Penn . 

364,000 

91,000 

234,654 

76,671 

21,362(2) 

- 

55 , 309 

R.  I. 

17,000 

4,250 

10,466 

1,912 

2,000 

88 

S.  C. 

378,000 

94,500 

21,053 

21 , 605 

30 , 240 

+ 

8,635 

S.  D. 

4,500 

1,125 

2,106 

791 

750 

T 

41 

Tenn . 

245,000 

61 , 250 

19,970 

18,300 

19,600 

1 , 30C 

Texas 

434,000 

108,500 

41,482 

40,530 

36,200 

— 

4,  330 

Vt . 

57,000 

14,250 

8,879 

6,762 

5,500 

- 

1,262 

^’a. 

397,000 

99,250 

37,665 

31,760 

31,760 

_  _ 

Wash. 

632,000 

158,000 

230,502 

79,179 

90,700 

4 

11,521 

"'est.  Va* 

312,000 

78,000 

67,779 

26 , 643 

30 , 200 

4 

3,557 

Wise. 

390,000 

97,500 

523,492 

86,781 

69,000 

- 

17,781 

TotaJ 

13,386,230 

3,346,557 

4,054,744  1 

,463,933 

1,444,487 

- 

42,446 

-A-dmini  strati  on  and  inspection.  .  . 

66,221 

75,289 

Forest  taxation  and  Insurance  stud^’’ . 

32,621 

46,500 

Contingent  . 

19,738 

7,342 

1.587.513 

1.573.619 

y  » . — -  -  '■■■  "  ■  ..  ■  . . ^  ,  ,  ■  T  ■  ■  ■  — 

(1)  Project  started  Yiscal  year,  1934. 

(2)  Reduced  iDy^RTjSOO  to  offset  additional  allotment  in  same  amount  made  in 


(1)  COOESEATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ECREST .  PLANTING  STOCK 
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Appropriation,  1932  .  $  95,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  79,960 

Appropriation,  1934  . .  ...  74,730 


Appropriation,  19^5  .  56,296 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  56,379 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  ■  83 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

'  1934 

Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5'fo  Salary 
Rest  oral ion 

Forking 

F-onds 

Obligated: 

Cooperation  with  States 
in  tlie  procurement, 
production,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  forest  trees, 
seeds,  and  plants,  in 
establishing  wind 
breaks,  shelter-belts, 
and  farm  wood-lots  upor 
denuded  or  non-fore stec 
lands . . . .  0 . . . . . . 

52,933 

^  56,296 

$  56,379 

(l)  $  83 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments  . 

199 

Other  amounts  unobligated. 

21,598 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation.. 

74,730 

56,296 

55,379 

+  83  (1) 

( l)  The  increase  of  $83  for  1936  is  to  provide  for  5*^  salary  restora¬ 
tion  .  1936  to  (100^)  . 

PORK  TONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  cooperation  with 
States  in  the  procurement,  production,  and  distrihution  of  forest  tree 
seeds  and  plants  for  establishing  windbreaks,  shelterbblts ,  and  fa^rm 
woodlots  upon  denuded  or  nonforested  lands,  as  authorized  by  Section  4, 
Clark-McNary  Act  of  June  7,  1934. 

This  work  is  administered  d.irectly  by  tlie  State  agencies;  the 
Forest  Service  inspects,  advises,  and  correlates.  It  has  contributed, 
substantially  to  the  C.C.C.  program  throu^  the  facilities  which  have 
been  available  for  the  use  of  the  C.C.C.  camps  in  producing  trees  for 
erosion  and  other  C.C.C.  planting.  The  outpat  of  these  projects  in 
trees  is  between  20  and  25  million  per  year,  the  number  of  cooperating 
States  being  38,  in  addition  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  It  is  very 
desirable  that  these  projects  be  built  up  at  this  time  when  opportunities 
are  presented  at  every  hand  for  the  profitable  utilization  of  otherwise 
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waste  farm  lands  for  the  production  of  trees  hoth  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  farmer  end  the  general  public,  and  when  the 
desirability  is  so  keenly  felt  of  planting  for  the  control  of  erosion 
by  wind  and  v/ater,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  droughts. 


(m)  ACQUISITION  OF  lANDS  FOR  EROTECTION 

OF  uatehsheds  of  navigable  streams 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  2,000,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  200,000 

Appropriation,  1934  . .  85,854  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935  . .  ____  (13) 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  .  _  _  _  _  (13) 


(a)  Although  the  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 

culture  for  the  fiscal  year  1934  provided  $85,854  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  forest  lends,  there  were  no  expenditures  from  this 
appropriation  because  of  the  availability  of  funds  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  Jixne  15,  1933  (see  footnote  (0). 

(b)  By  executive  order  of  July  21,  1933,  the  President  allotted  for  the 

acquisition  of  forest  lands  820,000,000  of  the  f'onds  made  available 
by  the  Act  approved  Jun.e  16,  1933  (Public  67,  73d  Congress),  and 
by  executive  order  of  December  1,  1934  the  President  allotted  an 
additional  8l0,0(  0,000of  Ponds  from  the  same  source  (E.C."^.  Ponds). 

In  view  of  the  availability  of  these  funds,  no  estimate  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  is  included  in  the  ap'oropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  yenrs  1935  .-nd  1936. 

EIvIERGSNCY  FUNDS 

National  Industrial  Recovery  (Transfer  from  War  to 

Agriculture';  Forest  Service.  1933-  1935 

As  stated  in  note  (b)  preceding,  the  President  by  Executive  Orders 
of  July  21,  1933,  and  December  1,  1934,  allotted  for  acquisition  of  forest 
lands  830,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  Emergency  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Industrial  Recovery  Acts. 

The  work  to  be  done  includes;  General  field  examinations  to  determine 
areas  within  which  forest  land  purchases  should  be  made;  compilation  of 
basis  title  data  such  as  original  colonial  grants  and  ensuing  transfers; 
compilation  of  lists  of  land  owners;  solicitation  of  offers  of  lands; 
examinations;  cruises,  mapping  and  appraisal  of  offered  lands  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  reports  thereon;  initiation  of  plans  and  programs  of  protection, 
development,  management  and  administration.  (2)  Compilation  of  reports 
for  consideration  and  action  by  National  Forest  Reservation  Comm.ission; 
verification  of  titles  to  lands  approved  for  purchase  and  transmittal  to 
Attorney  General  for  approval;  assumption  of  full  control  over  acquired 
lands  and  actual  application  thereto  of  all  principles  of  National  Forest 
management,  including  timber  sales,  other  uses  of  natural  resources, 
protection  against  fire,  insects  a.nd  diseases,  silvicultural  operations,  etc. 
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(n)  UATIOmL  FOREST  KESERVATIOl  COiiKISSIOlT 
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Appropriation,  1932  . $  500 

Appropriation,  1933  .  576 

Appropriation,  1934  .  3,600 


Appropriation,  1935  .  5,400 

Bncl'^et  Estimate,  1936  .  7,500 

Increase,  Budget,  1936,  compared  with  “ 

Appropriation,  1935  . .  ^  1,100 


PROJECT  STATSIEiTT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrea.se 

Project  s 

1934 

(Sstim'-’.ted) 

( Ss  t  imah  e  d; 

5fo  Salary 
Restoration 

Forking 

Fnfids 

Obligated: 

Ex]Denses  of  Nationa.l 
Forest  Reservation 
Commission . . . 

$J,938 

$  6,400 

$  7,500 

(1)  $200 

+  $900(2) 

Unobligated: 

1,662 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

_  _ 

Total  appropri action. 

3,600 

6,400 

7,500 

1,100 

The  increase  of  $1,100  for  1936  includes: 


( 1)  An  increase  of  $200  to  cover  5‘fj  salary  restoration.  1936  (to  100^) 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $900  for  tro.veling  end  other  expenses  of  the 
commission  due  to  increased  demands  on  its  raemhers  because  of  the  land 
acquisition  progrnm  no’v  being  carried  on. 

ITote:  -  This  appropria,tion  has  been  a  specific  permanent  appropria¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  necessary  erpenses  of  the  Commission  and  its  members* 
Effective  July  1,  1935,  the  Act  of  June  26,  1934  abolished  it  as  a 
permanent  appropriation  and  authorized  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  in  identical  terms  and  in  such  amounts  as 
now  provided  by  the  laws  providing  such  perma,nent  appropriations. 


FORK  EOKS  UKBER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  covers  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
and  its  mem.bers  and  employees,  who,  under  the  Feek' s  Lax/  as  amended  by 
the  Clark-McIIary  Law,  are  authorized  to  approve  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  forestry  purposes. 
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(o)  ESFIMDS  TO  DEPOSITORS,  EXCESS  OF  DEPOSITS,  NATIONAL  FOREST  FUND 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  ~J^,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  75 >000 

Appropriation,  193^  .  75>000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  60,000 

Sudget  Estimate,  193^ .  -  -  - 

Decrease,  Budget  133^,  compared  witli 

Appropriation,  1935  •  . .  dO, OOP  (l) 


PROJECT  STATEf/ISNT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

3^  Salary 
Restoratior 

Working 

.Funds 

Cbligated: 

Refunds  to  depositors, 
excess  of  deposits. 
National  Forest  Fund 

$33,511 

$6o,ooo 

-$60,000(1) 

Unobligated: 

41,489 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation. . . 

75,000 

6o,ooo 

-60,000 

(l)  Under  Sec.  18  of  the  "Permanent  Appropriation  Repeal  Act,  193^>" 
approved  June  26,  193 ^>  this  a.ppropriation  was  aholished  as  a  "pei-manent 
appropriation  item".  Requirements  for  193^)  therefore,  are  included  in 
estimates  of  appropriations  for  "Refund  of  Moneys  Erroneously  Received  and 
Covered,"  Treasury  Department. 


(p)  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  NATIONAL  FOREST  FUND 


Approuriation,  1932  .  $  1,600,000 

Aupropriation,  1933  .  1,240,000 

Appropriation,  193^  .  9^0 >000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  660,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  660, 000 


-•'V'.'  /  ,'■' V'. 
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PROJECT  STATSJjIENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

5%  Salary  ;  Working 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Restoration;  Funds 

Obligated: 

: 

Payment  of  25^  of  Nation- 

al-forest  receipts  to 

States  in  ?/hich  nation- 

al  forests  are  situated 

$650,261 

$222,262 

$660,000 

Difference  between  esti- 

mates  and  actual  obli- 

gat  ions . 

•^529, 139 

-162,862 

-  -  - 

-  -  -  :  -  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

940,000 

660,000 

660,000 

-  -  - 

WORK  BORE  m^^DER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Money  deposited  by  depositors  to  miscellaneous  receipts  in  excess  of 
amounts  actually  due  the  Government  are  returned  to  depositors  and  the  amounts 
so  paid  are  charged  to  this  appropriation. 

The  law  requires  that  25  percent  of  all  money  received  from  National 
Forests  during  any  fiscal  year  he  paid  to  the  States  and  Territories  in 
which  the  National  Forests  are  located.  The  amount  due  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  193^j  which  must  he  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  19335  is  $S22,S62.19. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  the  payment  which  v/ill  become  due  the  States 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1935  and  which  must  he  made  from  the  193^ 
appropriation  will  he  substantially  the  same  as  the  1935  payment  since  the 
estimated  increase  in  revenue  from  sale  of  timber  during  the  fiscal  year 
1935 j  will  he  offset  by  a  decrease  in  receipts  from  grazing  activities  brought 
about  by  reductions  of  basic  fees  charged  for  livestock  grazed  on  the  National 
Forests . 


The  amount  of  this  appropriation  varies  each  year  in  direct  proportion 
to  national-forest  receipts  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Increases  in 
this  appropriation  are  offset  by  additional  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1.  That  is,  for  each  one  dollar  increase  in  the  payment 
to  States,  the  gross  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury  has  been  increased  four 
dollars. 


'-r' 


(q)  PAMNTS  TO  SCHOOL  PILTDS ,  AHIZOHA  AND  NEW  imXlCO, 
NATIONAL  EOREST  EU1?D 
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Appropriation,  1932  .  $  40,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  40,000 

Appropriation,  193^ .  25,000 


Appropriation,  1935  •  •  •  •  . .  23,500 

Budget  Estimate,  193 6  .  23,500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

:  1935 

1934  ■; 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decr®s 

Project 

5/ii)  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Payment  to  the  common 

school  funds  of 

Arizona  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico  on  accoLint  of  re¬ 
ceipts  from  state 
lands  administered  as 
part  of  national  for¬ 
ests  . 

$28,456;  $23,500 

$28,500 

Excess  of  obligations 

over  estimates . 

-  3,456;  - 

-  — 

-  -  - 

- - 

Total  apnropriation . 

25,000:  23,300 

28,500 

WORK  DONS  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


At  the  close  of  the  year  there  is  paid  to  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  such  proportion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  National  Forests 
within  those  States,  a.s  the  area  of  land  granted  to  the  States  for  school 
purposes  within  the  National  Forests  hears  to  the  total  area  of  all  National 
Forests  within  the  States,.  The  amount  due  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  the 
fiscal  year  193^>  which  must  he  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  1935  is 
$23)242. 59*  These  payments  are  required  hy  the  Act  of  June  20,  1910,  (36 
Stat.  562  and  573)  which  require  "that  the  grants  of  Sections  two,  sixteen, 
thirty-two  and  thirty-six  to  said  State,  within  national  forests  now  existing 
or  proclaimed,  shall  not  vest  the  title  to  said  section  in  said  State  .  .  .  . 
hut  said  granted  sections  shall  he  administered  as  a  part  of  said  forests, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  he  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  income  for  its  common-school  fund,  such  proportion  of  the  gross 
proceeds  of  all  the  national  forests  within  said  State  as  the  area  of  lands 
hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  school  purposes  which  are  situated  v/ithin 
said  forests  reserves  ....  may  hear  to  the  total  area  of  all  the  national 
forests  within  said  State  .  .  .  ,.  the  amount  necessary  for  such  payments 
being  appropriated  and  made  available  annually  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
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not  otherwise  appropriated”. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  pajnnent  which  will  become  due  these  States 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1935  and  which  must  be  made  from  the  1936 
appropriation,  will  be  substantially  the  same  if  not  greater  than  the  1935 
payment . 

Unless  the  law  is  changed  this  appropriation  will  have  to  be  continued. 


(r)  ROADS  AND  TRAILS  FOR  STATES  -  NATIONAL  FOREST  FUND 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  600,C00 

Appropriation,  1933  .  5005000 

Appropriation,  193^  .  370,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  328 , 000 

Increase,  Budget  1336,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  328 , 000 


(a)  Unobligated  balance  of  $591,023  from  prior  year  appropriations  available 
for  1935*  (See  note  ”1”  below). 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase  or  decrease 

Project 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5')o  Salary;  Working 

Restoration  Fund'-^ 

Obligated: 

Construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads  and 
trails  within  the 
na.tional  fnnficit  c; . 

$57,562 

7,116 

305,322 

(a) 

$328,000 

-  4$328, 000(1) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im- 

poiundments . 

Other  amounts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

Total  appropriation.... 

370,000 

(a) 

328,000 

+  328,000 

(l)  The  increase  of  $328,000  for  1936  is  apparent  only.  While  there 
was  no  budget  estimate  shown  for  1935,  there  is,  however,  an  unobligated 
balance  of  $591,023  of  prior  year  appropriations  available  for  use  during 
1935,  of  '^yhich  amount  it  is  estimated  that  $3515^^1  will  be  expended  during 
that  year.  There  is,  therefore,  contemplated  an  actual  decrease  of  $23,441 
in  estimated  expenditures  under  this  item  for  l336(from  $351,441  in  1935 
$328,000  in  193 6) 


■ 
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CHA^TGS  IN  LMGUAGE 

It  will  "be  necessary  to  reinstate  the  language  for  this  item  in  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1936*  The  langu3,ge  was  omitted  in  the  Budget 
for  fiscal  year  1935  "because  of  the  existence  of  emergency  appropriations 
for  road  and  trail  maintenance. 

WOEK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

An  additional  10  per  cent-um  of  all  moneys  received  from  the  national 
forests  during  each  fiscal  year  is  available  at  the  end  thereof,  to  he  ex¬ 
pended  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  trails  within  the  national  forests  in  the  States  from  v/hich  such 
proceeds  are  derived.  (U.S.C.,  title  l6,  sec.  501) 


(s)  COOPERATIVE  WORK  -  FOREST  SERVICE 
(Trust  Funds) 


Appropriation,  1932  .  i  1,700,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  1,700,000 

Appropriation,  193^  .  1,676,543 

Appropriation,  1935  •  (approximate)  2,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  2,000,000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

1935 

1936  :  Increase  or 

decrease 

Project 

1934 

;  55^  Salary 

Working 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated)  ■  Restoration 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Construction  of  im- 

proveraents . 

$1,130,919 

$1, 80b,  480 

$1,S06,4S0  :  - 

_  _  _ 

Maintenance  of  im- 

provementc; . 

49,629 

4o  000 

40,000  '  - 

Prevention  and  sup- 

pression  of  forest 

fires . 

35,230 

83,520 

83,520  i  - 

_  _  _ 

Disposal  of  brush  and; 

other  debris  in  tim- 

her  sale  operation. . 

47,707 

50,000 

50,000  :  - 

_  _  _ 

Forest  investigations 

12,19s 

10,000 

10,000  :  - 

_  _  „ 

Administration . 

4,311 

4,000 

4,000  :  - 

Reforestation . 

1,016 

1 , 000 

1,000;  - 

_  _  „ 

Refunds  to  coopera- 

tors . 

7,484 

5,000 

5,000  ;  - 

_  _  _ 

Total  obligations.... 

1,288,544 

2,000,000 

2,000,000  :  - 

—  _  _ 

Unobligated:  . 

388,001 

_  _  _ 

—  ^  „  !  „  „  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation. . . 

1,676,545 

2,000, 000 

2,000,000  :  -  - 

... 

Total  appropriation 
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Under  the  "Permanent  Appropriation  Repeal  Act,  193^"  approved  June 
26,  193^)  this  appropriation,  heretofore  carried  as  an  indefinite  appropria¬ 
tion,  will  he  continued  on  the  hooks  of  the  Treasury  as  a  trust  fund, 
chargeable  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Contrihutions  are  made  to  the  Forest  Service  hy  individuals,  com¬ 
munities  and  associations  for  improvement  work,  fire  control,  forest  in¬ 
vestigations  and  slash  disposal  on  timber  sale  areas,  and  are  deposited  to 
this  fund.  Expenditures  are  controlled  hy  the  Forest  Service. 

PASSENGER  CAREYING  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  con¬ 
templates  an  increase  of  $12,220  ($37s090  in  1935;  $^9»310  estimated  fbr 
1936)  for  this  purpose.  As  shown  hy  the  Budgc^t  schedule,  the  $49,310  would 
permit  replacement  of  45  vehicles  at  a  net  average  cost  of  $537  each,  when 
exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  purchase  of  39  additional 
vehicles  at  an  average  cost  of  $644  each. 

The  replacements  are  needed  in  order  to  obviate  the  continued  use  of 
worn-out  cars  at  excessive  maintenance  costs. 

Apuroximately  65^  of  the  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  do  the  major 
part  of  their  work  while  actually  in  the  woods  and  must  necessarily  he  in  a 
travel  status  a  great  part  of  their  time.  ’There  there  are  few  roads  in  the 
forests,  work  must  he  performed  largely  hy  the  use  of  privately-owned  Gov¬ 
ernment-maintained  horses  and  employee- owned  or  hired  cars  paid  for  on  a 
mileage  basis.  It  is  not  economical  for  the  Government  to  own  cars  where 
their  use  is  limited  and  the  annual  mileage  consequently  low,  hut  where  roads 
and  the  work  to  he  performed  call  for  the  greater  part  of  travel  hy  car,  it 
is  more  economical  for  the  Govermnent  to  own  the  car  than  pay  mileage. 

Mileage  rates  are  based  on  actual  operating  costs  of  private  owners  and  since 
the  Government  can  purchase  cars,  repair  parts,  gasoline  and  oil  at  large 
discounts  and  pays  no  taxes  or  insurance,  it  can  operate  cars  for  much  less 
per  mile  than  the  employee.  As  a  substitute  for  horses  in  administration  and 
fire  control,  the  car  is  indispensable.  With  the  development  of  roads  in  the 
forests,  the  fire  hazard  and  use  of  such  areas  increase  and  the  automobile 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  keeping  abreast  of  such  managerial  problems. 
The  policy  has  been  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  more  efficient  means  of 
transportation  for  a  less  efficient  one  with  little  or  no  increase  in  the 
aggregate  cost.  It  is  recommended  that  this  practice  be  continued  as  rapidly 
as  funds  will  permit. 

The  purchase  of  additional  cars  included  in  these  estimates  will  re¬ 
duce  the  use  of  personally-owned  cars  which  cost  on  the  average  5  cents  per 
mile  for  travel  and  10  to  I5  cents  per  mile  for  hauling  in  fire  and  other 
emergencies.  They  are  needed  to  supply  a  few  more  field  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  with  government- owned  cars  since  now  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
field  officers  are  so  supplied. 

The  45  cars  to  be  exchanged  are  cars  or  trucks  which  during  the  fiscal 
year  1936,  will  have  been  used  for  the  maximum  number  of  miles  of  economical 
operation. 


EJ^ERGENCY  FUl^DS 


(l)  Direct  Allotments  (Forest  Service) 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1935 

Putlic  Works  Allotments  (National  Industrial 

Recovery  Act ) : 

1.  Permanent  fire  breaks . 

$903,065 

$715,348 

2.  Lookout  houses,  towers,  and  observatories.... 

295,221 

217,679 

3.  Telephone  lines  for  fire  protection . 

446,462 

353,556 

4.  Range  fences,  driveways  and  bridges,  water 

development  for  stock . 

870,568 

835,091 

5.  Public  camp-ground  improvement . 

322,459 

283,779 

6.  Dwellings,  barns  and  offices  at  isolated 

stations . 

465,947 

446,832 

7.  Miscellaneous  construction,  including  fences 

and  water  developments  for  administrative  and 
research  uses,  landing  fields,  small  build- 
inss . 

569,946 

363,29s 

8.  Eradication  of  poisonous  plants  from  national- 
forest  ranges . 

90,339 

86,631 

9.  Tiiite-pine  blister  rust  control . 

1,189,995 

515,164 

10.  Control  of  tree  destroying  insects . 

190,761 

119,122 

11.  Timber  stand  improvement . 

1,122,126 

349,830 

1,075,843 

12.  Planting  and  tree  nurseries . 

138,369 

13.  Construction  of  buildings  requiring  legislation 

325,143 

311,805 

l4.  Estimating  timber  reso'orces . 

170,654 

77,596 

15.  Revegetation  of  forest  ranges . 

41,653 

39,943 

16.  Rodent  control. . 

1,552 

272,793 

1,487 

173,831 

17.  Erosion  control . 

IS.  Improvement  of  forest  waters  for  fish  protec¬ 
tion . . 

86,865 

83,321 

19.  Range  surveys . 

85,224 

35,123 

20.  Soundary  surveys . 

31,703 

19,797 

21.  Surveys  needed  for  forest  activities  not  in¬ 
cluding  topographic  quadrangles  or  General 
Land  Office  cadastral  surveys . 

273,93  s 

171,062 

22.  Research; 

Forest  management . 

41,072 

39,952 

Range  investigation . 

29,225 

18,950 

Forest  economics . 

9,854 

2,056 

Forest  survey . 

250,081 

74,919 

Soil  erosion . 

26.622 

7,963 

Sub-total . . . 

8,463,128 

6,208,517 

Add  amount  to  be  used  in  lien  of  regular 
appropriations  for: 

General  administrative  expenses . 

Protection  and  administration . 

9,786 

44i,is4 

12,487 

Aerial  fire  control . 

-  -  - 

'.t 

ii 


ll 


,  ■  ,  Jiistimated 

Projects  :  OlDligated,  ;  obligations, 

;  1934 . j 

Classification  of  lands .  :  _  _  _  ;  $1,172 

Sanitation  and  fire  prevention .  ;  _  _  _  ;  19,752 

Planting  on  national  forests .  ;  _  -  _  ;  152,798 

Reconnaissance .  •  ___  ;  74,457 

Improvements  on  national  forests .  I  _  _  _  :  142,179 

Porest  survey .  1  -  -  _  :  118,543 

Soil-erosion  investigations .  ! _ -  -  - _ j _ 67, 642 

;  $8,463,128  ;  7,208,517 


Total  obligations.  Forest  Service,  1934-1935-  •  •  15>671>645 
Add  amount  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Biological 

Survey  for  rodent  control  on  National  Forests  .  .  296, 100 

Received  by  transfer  from  Federal  Emergency  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Public  Works  (total  allotment).  .  15j967,745 
Estimated  for  5^  salary  adjustments  from  fund 
authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March, 

28,  1934 .  41,418 


Total  obligations  .  16, 009, I63 


The  estimated  expenditures 


Alabama . 

.  $17,560 

Alaska . 

.  24,315 

Arizona . 

.  991,000 

Arkansas . 

.  299,809 

California . 

. 2,246,599 

Colorado . 

.  399,409 

Connecticut . 

.  2,180 

Florida . 

.  76,104 

Georgia . 

.  108,808 

I daho . 

. 2,504,780 

Illinois . 

.  21,980 

Indiana . 

.  1,070 

Kentucky . 

.  63,326 

Louisiana . 

.  127,881 

Maine . 

.  2,500 

Michigan . 

.  633,217 

Minnesota . 

.  782,525 

Mississippi . 

.  175,765 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

. 1,044,43s 

Nebraska . 

.  37,695 

Nevada . 

N ew  Hamn shire . 

.  106,170 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

.  718,899 

by  States  are  given  below. 


New  York . $  10,715 

North  Carolina .  123,206 

North  Dakota .  2,500 

Ohio .  1,100 

Oklahoma .  81,510 

Oregon .  803,733 

Pennsylvania .  95  j  730 

Puerto  Rico .  _  _  _ 

South  Carolina .  535  5^1 

South  Dakota .  120,183 

Tennessee .  116,134 

Texas .  21,000 

Utah .  351,845 

Vermont .  24,000 

Virginia .  85,941 

Washington .  689,697 

West  Virginia .  151,250 

Wisconsin .  1,270,657 

Wyoming . . .  246,598 

District  of  Columbia .  201,443 

Lieu  of  regular  funds .  1 , 000 , 000 


Total  allotment, . $15 , 967 , 7 45 


I 


\ 
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CIVIL  DORICS  FUUDS 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Civil  Works  projects: 

Improvement  of  National  Forests  and  forest  experiment 
station  units . 

$26,907 

LOANS  AND  RELIEF  IN  STRICKEN  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 
(plains  Shelterbelt  Project) 

Projects 

Estimated 
Obligations , 
19^5 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas 

(silviculture) : 

For  preliminary  work  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
a  shelterbelt  area  in  the  Gr-at  Plains  region . 

Add  amounts  transferred  to  other  bureaus  of  the 

Depa  rtmen  t . 

$964,000 

36,000 

Total  allotment . 

1,0^0,000 

As  a  result  of  an  Executive  Order  issued  Ly  the  President  of  July  11, 
193^)  $1,000,000  has  heen  allotted  (Treasury  Department  Warrant  of  August  17), 
from  the  appropriation  of  $525,000,000  for  "Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken 
Agricultural  Areas"  for  work  in  connection  with  shelterhelts  in  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  the  prairie-plains  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

The  work  done  under  this  allotment  is  of  two-fold  character: 

1.  Scientific  investigation  and  exploration  into  the  localities  and  soils 
most  suitable  for  planting  trees.  About  $100,000  has  been  allotted  for 
this  kind  of  work.  The  investigations  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureaus  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 

Plant  Industry,  Biological  Survey,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  and 
Weather  Bureau.  A  report  is  now  in  preparation  which  should  provide  a 
scientific  basis  for  the  forest  planting  on  a  large  scale  in  the  prairie- 
plains  section. 

2.  The  administration  and  carrying  out  of  the  planting  program  itself;  for 
this  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  made  available.  The  work 
includes  collection  of  seed  from  which  the  trees  are  to  be  raised,  pro¬ 
curement  of  planting  stock  as  far  as  possible  from  the  commercial 
nurseries  of  the  region;  location  of  the  strips  to  be  planted  next  spring; 
leasing  of  the  land  from  the  farmers;  the  preparation  of  the  ground;  the 
actual  planting  of  the  trees;  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  fencing  of 
plantations.  All  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
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Cooperation  of  the  farmers  is  entirely  on  a  voluntary  "basis. 

Some  150  miles  of  such  forest  strips  are  to  be  planted  next  spring 
throughout  the  six  prairie-plains  States  involving  five  to  seven  million 
trees.  These  strips  are  not  to  be  continuous  strips,  but  adju.sted  to 
local  conditions  and  arrangement  of  the  fields. 

Since  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  prairie-plains  region'  is  an  emer¬ 
gency  project  which  expires  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  (June  30>  1935) 
no  obligations  or  commitments  have  been  made  beyond  the  duration  of  the 
present  emergency  appropriation. 


SMERGEhCY  EUh'DS 
(Forest  Research) 

(2)  Projects  Financed  through  other  Governmental  Agencies 


Projects 


Obligated, 

1934 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1935 


Emergency  Conservation  Work  (Authorized  by  Act  of 
March  3I5  19335  allotment  through  War  Department) 
Research  activities  (as  itemized  below)  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  needed  for  properly  directing 
the  forest  projects  of  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  -Corps . 


$173, 0S3 


$828,477 


Project  Forest  Management  Research 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Allegheny  Station, 
Appalachian  ” 
California  " 
Central  States  " 
Intermountain  " 
Lake  States  " 

Northeastern  " 
Northern  Roc.Mt. 
Pacific  N.W.  " 
Southern  ” 

Southwestern  " 
Region  2 
Washington,  D.C. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Asheville,  N.C.  . 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbus,  Ohio  .. 

Ogden,  Utah  . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  . 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Portland,  Ore.  .. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Tucson,  Ariz . 
Denver,  Colo. 


Total 


Range  Investigations 

California  Station,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Intermountain  "  Ogden,  Utah  . . 

Nor.  Rocky  Mt."  Missoula,  Mont 

Southwestern  "  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Washington,  D.C . . 

Total . 


1,250 

4,050 

2,500 

7,500 

5,500 

15,250 

2,500 

8,250 

1,000 

2,550 

4,500 

13,500 

3,250 

9,750 

4,500 

14,500 

4,250 

12,700 

3,000 

8,500 

1,500 

4,500 

750 

3,750 

5,630 

18,270 

40,130 

123,070 

5,000 

15,000 

7,000 

21,000 

4,000 

12,000 

6,000 

18,000 

2,087 

10,063 

$24,087 

$76,063 

-j 


i 


\ 

) 
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Projects 


Obligated, 

1934 


Estimated 
obligations , 

1935 


Project 


Fore st  Economi c s 


1  Lake  States,  St.  Paul,  Minn .  j  _  _  _  1  $4,000 

2  Pacific  Yi Portland,  Ore .  j  $3>55C>  ;  6,150 

3  Southern  Station,  New  Orleans,  La .  ;  2,155  ;  7»^65 

4  Washington,  D.  C .  ; _ 250  i _ 25O 


Total  . . .  :  5,955  :  17,S65 


Forest  Survey  ;  I 

1  California  Station,  Berkeley,  Cal,  .  I  7»500  I  45,000 

2  Lake  States  "  St.  Paul,  Minn .  :  l4,000  :  57,000 

3  Nor.  Rocky  Mt.  "  Missoula,  Mont .  ;  7»500  •  35i500 

4  Pacific  N.W.  "  Portland,  Ore .  i  12,500  j  43,500 

5  Southern  "  New  Orleans,  La .  J  39,000  :  174,263 

6  Washington,  D.  C .  : _ 5,118  : _ 5, 119 


Total  . . .  ;  85,618  i  360,382 


Soil  Erosion  Investigations 


1  Appalachian  Station,  Asheville,  N.C . ■  l,l40  ;  19,120 

2  California  ”  Berkeley,  Cal . j  3,3SS  J  20,l62 

3  Interrnountain  "  Ogden,  Utah . :  6,750  :  29,250 

4  L-ake  States  "  St.  Paul,  Minn . ;  5OO  :  3,500 

5  Southern  ”  New  Orleans,  La . •  1,175  i  6,525 

6  Southwestern  "  Tucson,  Ariz . :  3,750  :  16,250 

7  Washington,  D.  C . ; _ 590  ! _ 590 


Total  . :  17,293  :  95,397 


Forest  Products  Investigations 


1  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  ;  _  _  _  :  150,000 


Inspection  COG  projects  j  ! 

1  Allegheny  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa . ;  ___  |  3OO 

2  Appalachian  "  Asheville,  N.C . j  _  _  _  j  1,000 

3  Central  States"  Columbus,  Ohio . I  _  _  _  !  gQO 

4  Interrnountain  "  Ogden,  Utah . ■  _  _  _  ;  1,000 

5  Lake  States  "  St.  Paul,  Minn . ;  ___  :  60O 

6  Northeastern  "  New  Haven,  Conn . ■  ___  ;  30O 

7  Nor.  Rocky  Mt."  Missoula,  Mont . _  _  _  •  200 

8  Southern  "  New  Orleans,  La . ;  _  _  j  200 

9  Southwestern  "  Tucson,  Ariz . ; _ _  _  _  :  1,300 

. ;  i  5.700 

Total,  ECW  Research  Funds . ■  $173,083  ■  $828,477 
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EMEEGEHCY  MJI'IES 
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( 2 )  Pro.iects  Einanced  throu.-:;li  other  G-overnment  Agencies  (cont'd) 

Emergency  Conservation  Work.  (Authorized  "by  Act  of  March  31,  1933; 
allotment  through  Ear  Department): 


1»  Emergency  Conservation 

Y/ork  on  National  Eorests 


1934 


$27,950,491 


1935 

( estirna.  ted) 
$24,684,302 


Estimated  obligations  by  States  are  given  below: 

E.Y.  1934  F.Y.  1935 


Alabama  .  226,140  ^  199,003 

Arizona  .  1,580,423  1,390,772 

Arkansas  .  814,044  716,359 

California  .  5,796,230  5,100,682 

Colorado  .  611,370  538,006 

Florida  .  335,389  295,142 

Georgia  .  389,672  343,911 

Idaho  .  3,250,533  2,860,469 

Illinois  .  229,140  201,643 

Kentucky  .  180,333  158,693 

Louisiana  .  155,690  137,007 

Maine  .  60,721  53,434 

Michigan  .  661,944  582,511 

Minnesota  .  726,960  639,725 

Mississippi  .  349,176  307,275 

Missouri  .  181,326  159,567 

Montana  .  813,910  716,241 

Nebraska  .  31,226  27,479 

Nevada  .  179,403  157,875 

Nev/  Hampshire  .  370,118  325,704 

Nev^  Mexico  .  1,075,081  946,071 

North  Carolina  .  642,389  565,302 

Oklahoma  .  188,820  166,162 

Oregon  .  2,548,074  2,242,305 

Pennsylvania  .  275,311  242,274 

South  Carolina  .  122,452  107,758 

South  Dakota  .  250,941  220,828 

Tennessee  .  957,538  842,633 

Texas  .  .  86,871 

Utah .  836,675  736,274 

Vermont  .  91,783  80,769 

Virginia  .  605,236  532,608 

Washington  .  1,892,100  1,665,048 

West  Virginia  .  354,803  312,226 

Wisconsin  .  703,540  619,115 

Wyoming  .  462.000  406.560 


Total  .  $  27,950,491  $  24,684,302 
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WORK  DONE  TOER  THIS  ALLOTMENT 

This  allotment  is  used  for  the  pay  of  supervisory  and  facilitating 
personnel  necessary  for  the  field  work  done  from  E.C.V/.  camps  on  national 
Forests;  also  for  purchase  of  necessary  eqiiipment  and  construction 
materials  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses  incident  to  the  field  work  of 
the  camps.  The  field  work  on  the  National  Forests  includes  construction 
of  physical  improvements  needed  for  protection  and  administration  of  the 
Forests,  tree  planting,  thinning  of  young  stands  of  timber,  destruction 
of  undesirable  timber  species,  rodent  control,  etc. 

1934  1955 

(Estimated) 

2.  Emergency  Conservation 

Work  in  Alaska  .  $225,980  $163,577 


WORK  DONE  miDBR  THIS  ALLOTMENT 

This  allotment  (Alaska)  is  used  for  pay  and  allowances  to  dependents 
of  enrolled  members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  for  salaries 
and  wages  of  extra  supervisory  and  clerical  personnel  needed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work.  It  is  also  used  for  purchase  of  clothing,  sub¬ 
sistence,  supplies  and  camp  equipment  required  for  enrolled  men  of  the 
corps  and  for  the  purchase  of  construction  materials  used  in  the  ?/ork. 
Classes  of  work  done  under  this  allotment  include  construction  of  trails, 
minor  roads,  bridges,  water  development  and  improvement  and  miscellaneous 
administrative  improvements;  roadside  clearings  and  public  camp  ground 
improvement,  estimating  timber  resources,  and  other  miscellaneous  work. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  work  are  recruited  from  the  unemployed 
local  residents  without  regard  to  age. 
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1934 


(3)  Emergency  Conservation  Work  on 
State,  mnnicinal.  and  nrivately- 

owned  land  . . . 


$22,417,089 


Estimated  obligations  by  States  are  given  below: 


Alabama . . 

Arkansas  . . 

California  . . . . 
Connecticut  . . . 

Delaware  . . 

Florida  . 

Georgia . . 

Idaho  . . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas  . . 

Kentucky  . . 

Louisiana  . . . . . 

Maine  . . 

Maryland  . . 

Massachusetts  > 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . . . .  - 
Mississippi . . . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Ilebraska . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire 
New  J ersey  ... 
New  Mexico  . . . 

New  York  . 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . 
Tennessee  .... 

Texas  . 

Utah . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . . . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  . . . . 

Wyoming  . 

Total 


E.Y.  1934 
$  372,405 

264,001 
1,043,047 
590, 605 
47,034 
448,370 
844,764 
596,444 
356,336 
717,611 
509,259 
322, 518 
510,323 
528,279 
437,222 
276,023 
729,014 
1 , 299 , 868 
681,551 
274,888 
220,143 
45, 607 
54,283 
71,535 
189,389 
333,359 
39,562 
762,094 
326,  645 
177, 631 
646,015 
396,931 
378,941 
2,879,461 
160,384 
568,042 
77,880 
452,146 
778,141 
274,732 
427,091 
651,273 
430,716 
269,497 
948,245 
8.  684 
22.417.089 


1935 

(estimated) 


$19, 615,931 


E.Y.  1935 
$  325, 854 

231,001 
912, 666 
516,779 
41,155 
392,324 
739,169 
521,889 
.  311,794 

627,910 
445, 602 
282,291 
446,533 
462,244 
382 , 569 
241 , 520 
637,887 
1,138,362 
596,357 
240,527 
192,625 
39,  906 
47,498 
62,593 
165,715 
291,689 
34,617 
666,832 
285,814 
155,427 
565,263 
346,440 
331,573 
2,519,528 
140,336 
479,037 
68,145 
395,  628 
680,873 
240,391 
373,705 
569,864 
376,877 
235,810 
829,714 
7.598 

19.615.931 


•  h 
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WOEK  DONE  Ul'TDER  THIS  ALLOTmiT 

This  allotment  is  used  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  hy  States 
in  the  conduct  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  on  State,  Municipal,  and  pri¬ 
vately-owned  lands,  including  the  purchase  of  supplies,  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  work  and  for  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  of  supervisory 
•personnel  directing  the  work  of  the  enrolled  men,  and  for  other  necessary 
expenses  incident  to  the  work. 

Yfork  "being  accomplished  under  this  allotment  includes  such  important 
conservation  efforts  as  the  follov/ing:  Protection  of  State  and  private 
forest  land  from  fire,  "by  construction  of  fire  "breaks,  lookout  towers,  com¬ 
munication  systems,  truck  trails,  tool  sheds,  guard  houses,  and  the  fighting 
of  forest  fires;  protection  of  State  and  privately-owned  forests  from  epi¬ 
demic  spread  of  forest  insects  and  tree  diseases,  forest  cultural  measures 
to  improve  the  forest  growth  on  State -owned  land,  and  the  construction  of 
simple  dams  and  the  planting  of  trees,  grass,  etc.,  for  the  control  of 
erosion  and  flash  r'un-off  at  the  head  waters  of  streams. 

1954 


4.  Emergency  Conservation  Work 

on  Oregon  and  California 

P.R.  G-rant  Lands  .  $339,627 


WOEK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  ALLOTMENT 

This  allotment  is  used  for  the  pay  of  ■supervisory  and  facilitating 
personnel  necessary  for  the  field  work  done  from  E.C.W.  camps  on  revested 
0.  &  C.  lands  in  Oregon;  also  for  purchase  of  necessary  equipment  and 
construction  material?  and  miscellaneous  expenses  incident  to  such  field 
work.  The  field  work}'Sone  to  make  possi'ble  more  effective  fire  protection 
on  these  pu"blicly  owned  tim"ber  lands. 

1955 

1934  (Estimated) 

5.  Emergency  Conservation  Work 

in  Puerto  Rico  .  $265,011  $325,448 


1955 

(Estimated) 

$318,434 


Y^0RI'[  DONE  Ul'TDER  THIS  ALLOTITENT 

This  allotment  (Puerto  Rico)  is  used  for  the  payment  of  1,200 
authorized  enrollees,  the  supervisory  personnel  engaged  in  the  technical 
direction  of  the  w^ork  projects  on  the  Luquillo  National  Eorest  and  the 
Insular  Forests  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies  incident  to 
the  work. 


Tlie  work  projects  comprise  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
and  trails,  the  production  of  nursery  stock,  the  making  of  new  and  the  thin- 
ning  of  old  forest  plantations,  forest  thinnings  to  improve  the  tim"ber  stands 
within  the  National  and  Insular  Forests  and  the  development  of  a  recreational 
area  v/ithin  the  National  Forest. 
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With  a  population  of  1,500,000  the  unemployment  situation  on  the 
Island  has  heen  acute  and  since  the  enrollment  of  the  1,200  men  has  been  on 
a  pro  rata  las is  from  the  72  Insuiar  municipalities,  the  E.C.W.  work  has 
played  its  part  in  giving  a  measure  of  relief. 

Camps  arc  not  established  as  they  are  in  the  States  since  a  large 
nronortion  of  the  enrollees  live  at  home  arid  go  to  and  from  the  work 
projects . 


6.  Emergency  Conservation  Work 

on  Havy  Denartment  reservations 


1934 

$70,078 


1935 

(estimated) 
$  118,508 


WORK  DOIIE  UlIDSR  THIS  ALLOTMENT 


This  allotment  is  used  for  the  pay  of  supervisory  and  facilitating 
personnel  necessary  for  field  work  done  from  E.C.W.  camps  located  on 
llavy  Department  reservations,  such  as  Bremerton,  Hawthorne  and  Indian  Head; 
also  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  equipment  and  construction  materials 
and  for  miscellaneous  expenses  incident  to  the  field  work  of  the  camps.  The 
field  work  includes  construction  of  fire  breaks,  reduction  of  fire  hazards, 
fire  presuppression,  forest  stand  improvement,  truck  trails,  fences  and 
landing  fields. 


1935 

1934  (estimated) 

7.  Emiergencv  Conservation  Work 

in  drouth-stricken  agricultural 

areas  . .  $7,656,000 
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Estimated  obligatiorxS  dy  States  are  given  below: 

DROUG-HT  RELIEF 


Fiscal 
Year,  1955 

Arizona  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

I  owa  . 

Kansas  . 

Minnesota  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada  . 

New  Mexico  . 

North  Dakota  . • • 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

South  Dako  ta  ... 

Texas  . 

Utah . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

Total 


WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  ALLOTi'IENT 

This  allotment  is  used  to  pay  for  the  supervisory  and  facilitating 
personnel  necessary  for  the  field  work  done  from  the  additional  camps  in 
the  drouth-stricken  agricultural  areas;  also  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  ec[uipraent  and  construction  materials  and  for  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  the  field  work  of  the  camps.  The  field  work  consists 
of  the  same  general  kind  of  work  done  by  other  camps  on  the  National 
Forests  and  on  State  and  nronicipal  lands  in  the  States  in  which  these 
dro-u^t-relief  camps  are  located  and  in  some  instances  the  drought  allotment 
enrollees  are  eni-olled  in  the  regular  National  Forest  on  State  land  camps. 

■  1955 

1954  (Estimated) 


$14,555,175  $5,464,827  (a) 


8.  Emergency  Conservation  Work  - 

Acquisition  of  Additional 
forest  lands  . 


$  290,076 
1,257,852 
249 , 500 
52 , 844 
697,968 
112,896 
544,184 

146.484 
495,552 
156,492 
599,408 
198,012 

17,772 

82,776 

498,540 

10,812 

5,268 

759,524 

161,400 

545.484 
1,185,164 

12.612 

$7, 656,000 


(a)  In  addition,  $10,000,000  has  been  allotted  for  this  purpose 
subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  1956  budget. 
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The  President,  "by  Execntive  Orders  of  July  21,  1933,  and  Decemher 
1,  1934,  allotted  for  acquisition  of  forest  lands  $30,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  Emergency  Conservation  and  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Acts . 

NORN  DOITE  UNDER  THIS  ALLOTMENT 

The  work  to  he  done  includes  the  following  two  classes:  (l)  General 
field  examinations  to  determine  areas  within  which  forest  land  purchases 
should  he  made;  compila.tion  of  oasic  title  data  such  as  original  colonial 
grants  and  ensuing  transfers;  compilation  of  lists  of  land  owners; 
solicitation  of  offers  of  lands;  examinations;  cruises,  m.apping  and 
appraisal  of  offered  lands  and  preparation  of  reports  thereon;  initiation 
of  plans  and  programs  of  protection,  development,  m.anagem.ent  and  ad¬ 
ministration:  (2)  Compilation  of  reports  for  consideration  and  action 

hy  National  Eorest  Reservation  Commussion;  verification  of  titles  to  lands 
approved  for  purchase  and  transmittal  to  Attorney  General  for  approval; 
assumption  of  full  control  over  acquired  lands  and  actual  application 
thereto  of  all  principles  of  National  Eorest  management,  including  timber 
sales,  other  uses  of  na,tural  resources,  protection  against  fire,  insects 
and  diseases,  silvicultural  operations,  etc. 

EMERGENCY  FUNDS  -  BUREAU  TOTAL 


Summary 


Pro.iects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

(1)  Direct  allotments: 

Public  Works  Allotments  (National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act): 

■  Pi'iysical  improvem.ents , 

control  of  tree-destroying 
insects  and  diseases,  and 
forestry  research  . 

$8,463,128 

$6,208,517 

1,000,000 

Add  amount  to  be  used  in  lieu 
of  regular  appropriations, 

1935  . 

Total  (a)  . 

8,465,128 

7,208,517 

Civil  Works  Allotments  (National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act): 
Improvement  of  National 

Forests  and  forest  experi¬ 
ment  station  units . 

26,907 

(a)  Exclusive  of  $296,100  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  for 
rodent  control  on  National  Forests. 
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irro.i  ects  

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken 
A.g:ric'ultiu'’al  Areas ; 

Preliminary  work  relating  to  the 
estahlishment  of  a  shel tercel t 
area  in  the  Great  Plains  region. . 

Total,  Direct  Allotments  -  . 


(2)  Indirect  Allotments; 

Pmergency  Conservation  Work [_ 
Research  activities  to  furnish 
information  needed  for  directing 
forest  projects  of  the  Civilian 

Conservation  Corps . 

On  National  Forests  . 

In  Alaska  . 

On  State, municipal,  and  privately- 

ov/ned  1  finds  . 

On  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 

Grant  Lands  . 

In  Puerto  Rico  . . 

On  Navy  Department  Reservations.. 
In  Drought- Stricken  Agricultural 

Areas  . 

(a)Acquisition  of  Additional  Forest 
Lands  . 

Total,  Emergency  Conservation  Fork 
(indirect  Allotments) . 


Total  Eraergency  F^,.mds 


:  Oc ligated, 

:  1934 

Estimated  oLli- 
^:ations,  1935 

gl. 000, 000 

i$  8,490,035 

$8,208,517 

j  173,083 
i  27,950,491 
:  225,980 

828,477 

24, 684,302 
163,577 

:  22,417,089 

19,615,931 

j  339,627 
:  265,011 
i  70,078 

318,434 

325,448 

118,508 

;  -  -  - 

7, 656,000 

:  14,535,173 

5,464,827 

:  65,976,532 

59,175,504 

:  74,466,567 

67,384,021 

(a)  Lfhile  this  item  is  listed  here  as  an  indirect  allotm.ent,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  made  availaole  to  the  Department  for  direct  ex¬ 
penditure  . 


BUESAU  OF  CHEI'ISTRY  AFD  SOILS 
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(a)  GEFFRAL  ABM  INI  STRATI  OF 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  97,600 

Appropriation,  1933  .  96,720 

Appropriation,  1934  .  89,903 


Appropriation,  1935  .  88,499  (a) 

Endget  Edtiraate ,  1936  .  90,241 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  1 , 742  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $4,097  to  cover  5^  salary , adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 
follows : 

(l)  51,782  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2) 
$2,315  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $1,742  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5'o  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^O . +  $4,157 

Reduction:  Transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 

cleaning  service . -  2,415 


+  1,742 


PROJECT  STATiiSFT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
5^  Salary 

Restoration 

decrease 

Wo rking 
p-on  ds 

Obligated: 

General  Administration 

$79,517 

$88,499 

$90,241 

(1)  $4,157 

-$2,415(2) 

Unobligated: 

S  al ary  re  due  t i o  n 

inTDoirn^Tnerit,  e  . 

3,511 

3,709 

Other  legislative 
impouiidjnents . 

Other  amounts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

3,166 

_ _ 

Total  appropriation.. 

89 , 903 

88,499 

90,241 

+  1,742 

The  increase  of  $1,742  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $4,157  for  5fa  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOQ-^j). 

(2)  A  decx^ease  of  $2,415,  b,y  transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 
cleaning  service. 

WORK  DOIIE  UFDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office 
of  the  Gnief  of  Bureau  and  the  business  organization  units  such  as  Accounting, 
Personnel,  Editorial,  Supplies,  etc.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
general  administration  and  direction  of  the  Bureau. 


(t)  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
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Appropriation,  1932  .  $501,075 

Appropriation,  1933  .  453,699 

Appropriation,  1934  .  410,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  327,041  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  338 , 930 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  11 , 889  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $7,500  carried  in  Deficiency  Act,  June  19,  1934;  and  $14,671  to 
cover  5^0  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as  follows:  (l)  $6,382 
transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $8,289  from  fund 
authorized  hy  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

("b)  Increase  of  $11,889  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


570  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +  $15,329 

Reductions:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  .  .  -  1,000 

Transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 

cleaning  service . -  2,440 

+  11,889 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decre ase 

Projects 

1934 

( Estimated) 

( Estimated) 

5^  Salary ;Uorking 

Restoration;  Funds 

Obligated: 

Carhohydrates . 

$64,939 

$62,835 

$65,110 

$  2,745 

-  $470 

Food  Rosearcn . 

93,876 

97,155 

101,195 

4,765 

-  725 

Fruit  and  Vegetahle 
Utilization . 

47,557 

68,790 

47,630 

62 , 005 

49 , 365 
64,425 

2,090 

2,885 

-  355 

465 

Industrial  Farm  Products. 

Lignin . 

9,413 

8,910 

9,295 

450 

65 

Oil,  "^at,  and  11 ax . 

8,430 

9,045 

9,430 

454 

70 

Protein  and  Nutrition. . . . 

26,258 

25,515 

26,610 

1,285 

-  190 

Farm  Vires . 

12 , 22s 

12,945 

13,500 

655 

-  100 

Total  Obligations . 

331 , 489 

326 , 041 

358,930 

(1)  15,329 

-2,440(2) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impoundiaent . 

14,778 

6,648 

Other  legislative 
impo'ondments . .  . 

1,000 

-1,000(3) 

Other  aimounts  unob- 
1t  gated . 

57,085 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Total  ap'oropriation . 

410,000 

327 , 041 

338,930 

+ 11,889 

The  increase  of  $11,899  for  1936  includes: 
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( 1 )  An  incre ase  of  $15,529  for  55o  salary  restoration,  1956  (to  lOO^b)  . 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $2,440  hy  transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 
cleaning  service. 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  $1,000,  coatinuin,-:  1955  impoundment . 

TOPK  DOEE'  Ul'TDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

Gene  rail .  The  work  under  this  appropriation  comprises  a  "broad  program 
of  agricultural  chemical  and  technological  research  with  the  o’bjectlves  of 
widening  r.iarkets  for  farm  products  through  the  development  of  more  extensive 
industrial  uses;  improvement  in  quality  and  "better  adaptation  of  products  to 
market  requirements;  profita"ble  utilization  of  farm  "by-products,  w'astes,  and 
surpluses;  discovery  of  uses  for  hitherto  unutilized  plants  and  new  uses  for 
minor  crops  in  order  to  substitute  these  for  overproduced  crops;  development 
and  substitution  of  domestic  for  imported  products;  and  reduction  of  losses 
from  spdi'iage,  deterioration,  and.  from  destruction  by  fire.  This  work  involves 
fundamental  research  on  the  c"hemical  nature  of,  the  numerous  organic  and  inor¬ 
ganic  constituents  of  agricultural  products,  and  technological  application  of 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  The  work 
includes: 

Carbohydrate  inv-estigations .  This  work  consists  of  chemical  and  tech¬ 
nological  researcn  on  the  carbohydrate  constituents  of  crops  and  derived  farm 
products  whose  value  is  determined  largely  by  fheir  carbo'hydrate  content,  such 
as  sugarcane,  sugar  beets,  honey,  maple  products,  farm-made  sugarcane  and  sor- 
g'num  sirups,  potatoes  and  other  starchy  plants,  and  plants  containing  miscel¬ 
laneous  carbohydrates,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  adaptation  to  mar¬ 
ket  requirements  and  originating  new  and  diversified  uses,  both  for  the  crops 
and  for  the  accompanying  culls  and  wastes,  thus  promoting  more  complete  util¬ 
ization  and  greater  farm  value.  Carbohydrates  constitute  about  80fo  of  the  dry 
matter  of  plants.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  increase  farm  income  from  these 
crops  and  products  by  promoting  wider  and  more  profitable  markets.  The  follow'- 
ing  are  specific  examples  of  this  work:  Devising  a  method  for  the  profitable 
production  of  high-grade  starc’h  from  cull  sweet  potatoes  (comprising  10^  to 
30f.  of  the  crop),  making  possible  the  substitution  of  this  starc"n  for  imported 
potato  starc'h  and  materially  increasing  the  growers'  income  from  sweet  pota¬ 
toes;  improving  methods  of  production  of  farm-made  sirups  (sugarcane,  sorghum 
and  maple)  to  obtain  better  and  more  uniform  qjuality,  so  that  farmers  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  better  price  for  the  40,000,000  gallons  of  annual  production  which  now 
sells  at  prices  varying  by  as  piuch  as  300^,  depending  on  quality;  developing 
an  improved  methodjk  of  storage  of  sugarcane,  which  will  greatly  reduce  the 
serious  loss  of  harvested  cane  which  occurs  between  cutting  and  grinding  in 
the  continental  united  States  because  of  adverse  weather  conditions;  devising 
new'  uses  for  chicory  and  other  crops,  thus  providing  non-competitive  crops  with 
assured  markets  for  utilization  of  some  of  t'he  land  withdrawn  from  overproduced 
crops  and  also  increasing  crop  diversification.  This  w/ork  is  particularly 
suited  to  t'ne  present  needs  of  agriculture. 

Pood  research.  This  project  involves  chemical,  biochemical  and  micro¬ 
biological  studies  of  food  stuffs  in  all  p"nases,  from  the  food  plants  and  raw 
materials  to  the  manufactured  or  prepared  products,  in  relation  to  problems 
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of  food  spoilage  and  deterioration,  food  presex-vation ,  and  food  utilization. 
Jtoong  the  more  important  lines  of  work  being  conducted  are  research  on  the 
microbial  spoilage  of  food  products,  a  type  of  deterioration  affecting  great 
quantities  of  foodstuffs,  and  causing  millions  of  dollars  loss  aoinually,  and 
especially  important  to  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  development 
of  cultures  and  the  most  suitable  environmental  conditions  for  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  finxits,  fruit  juices,  axid  other  agricultural  products  into  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  a  study  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial  aging  of  such  products;  determination  of  the  toxic  effects  which  msj  re¬ 
sult  from  consumption  of  foods  contaminated  with  sprays,  fumigants,  food  pre¬ 
servatives,  or  metals  which  occur  naturally  in  foods  or  as  a  result  of  manu¬ 
facturing  processes;  effect  of  certain  wave  lengths  of  light  on  rancidity  and 
other  qualities  of  foods;  better  utilization  of  cereals  and  cereal  by-products 
and  the  retardation  of  the  staling  of  baked  products;  improving  the  quality  of 
malt;  development  of  m,ethods  to  prevent  deteriorative  changes  in  eggs  during 
storage;  isolation  and  identification  of  special  constituents  of  plant  products, 
of  fundamental  value  both  in  nutrition  and  in  connection  with  various  methods 
of  food  preservation;  study  of  natural  surface  covering  constituents  whicn  are 
important  in  the  application  and  removal  of  sprays,  to  keeping  quality  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  as  potential  by-products  from  wastes  such  as  apple 
pomace;  study  of  color  formation  in  fresh  and  preserved  foods,  a  factor  affect¬ 
ing  nutiutioiial  value  and  marketability;  and  research  on  the  nature  of  enzjnrnes 
and  their  relation  to  growth,  spoilage,  curing,  and  preservation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

?rait  and  vegetable  utilization.  These  investigations  are  concerned 
with  the  economical  utilization  of  fruit  and  vegetable  culls  and  crop  sur¬ 
pluses;  development  of  valuable  by-products;  preservation  by  various  methods 
such  as  canning,  freezing,  drying,  fermentation,  or  by  chemical  treatments;  and 
utilization  of  food  manufacturing  wastes.  The  portion  of  the  fruit  crop  graded 
as  culls  often  constitutes  from  20fo  to  30p  of  the  total  crop  and  represents 
that  much  loss  unless  methods  of  profitable  utilization  are  developed.  In 
years  of  overproduction  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  in  the  form  of  by-products 
also  acts  to  stabilize  the  fresh  fruit  market.  The  satisfactory  preservation 
of  various  fruit  juices  continues  to  be  an  important  problem  to  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry.  The  type  of  fruit  suitable  for  juice  extraction  is  not  suitable  for 
direct  sale,  yet  is  of  the  highest  degree  of  palatability  and  dietary  utility. 
Of  similar  importance  is  the  preservation  of  pulp  fruit  by  freezing.  Other 
studies  being  conducted  are  on  the  ethylene  treatment  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
the  detection  of  frost  damage  to  citrus  fraits;  the  commercial  phases  of  the 
production  of  alcoholic  beverages  from  fruits.  These  investigations  are  car¬ 
ried  on  at  field  laboratoes  in  California,  Florida,  and  Texas,  where  abundant 
raw  materials  are  readily  available  and  where  the  problems  can  be  stxidied  in 
relation  to  regional  conditions. 

Industiral  farm  products  investigations.  This  work  includes  chemical 
and  technological  research  on  hides  and  skins,  tanning  materials ,  leather, 
farm  fabrics,  paper,  and  on  the  industrial  utilization  of  ligno-cell'olose 
farm  wastes.  The  objects  of  the  investigations  on  leather-making  materials 
are  to  reduce  losses  aggregating  millions  of  dollars  anxiually  from  Improper 
handling  and  curing  of  hides  and  skins  and  from  damages  such  as  "reddening" 
and  Salt  stains,  which  can  be  accomplished  only  through  a  clearer  scientific 
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knowledge  of  the  chemical,  physical  and  microhiological  processes  involved;  to 
develop  new  sources  of  tannin  to  replace  that  now  obtained  from  the  American 
chestnut  tree  which  faces  certain  extinction  by  blight;  to  study  tanning  proc¬ 
esses  using;  different  tanning;  materials,  and  tne  utility  for  various  purposes 
of  leather  made  with  different  tanning  materials;  and  to  increase  the  service¬ 
ability  of  leather.  The  farm  fabric  studies  involve  the  development  of  flam.e- 
proofing,  water-proofing  and  mildew-proofing  treatments  for  canvas,  tobacco 
shade  cloth  and  other  outdoor  fabrics  used  on  farms.  Paper  investigations  are 
conducted  on  deterioration  of  paper  anid  devising  means  for  making  more  perma¬ 
nent  paper  for  record  purposes.  The  economic  utilization  of  farm  by-products 
such  as  corn-stalks,  straw,  bagasse,  and  grain  hulls  is  a  problem  of  prime 
importance  in  increasing  net  returns  from  crops,  and  comprehensive  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  possibilities  of  using  these  materials  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
are  being  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  State  College. 

Lignin  investigations.  This  work  consists  of  studies  of  the  chemistry 
of  lignin  with  a  view  to  applying  the  information  obtained  to  the  economic 
utilization  of  this  material  of  which  more  than  40,000,000  tons  annually  are 
available  in  numerous  types  of  farm  wastes  and  in  the  wastes  from  paper  mills 
and  vipodworking  industries.  Lignin  from  various  sources  is  being  subjected 
to  different  reactions  to  obtain  ^toiowledge  of  its  constitution  to  enable  the 
preparation  of  sjmthetic  products.  Studies  are  also  made  of  the  ammoniation 
of  waste  sulphite  liquor  as  a  possible  source  of  fertilizer.  Determination  of 
the  f'ondanental  structure  of  lignin  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  its  proper 
industrial  utilization. 

Oil,  fat,  and  wax  investigations.  This  project  involves  investigations 
of  the  cnaracteristics  and  composition  of  vegetable  oils,  fats,  and  waxes  for 
the  purpose  of  their  more  efficient  and  profitable  utilization.  Those  from 
new  sources  are  examined  to  ascertain  their  nature,  for  what  purpose  they  are 
suited,  and  whether  or  not  their  commercial  production  would  be  feasible.  Util¬ 
ization  of  oil-producing  by-products  from  both  farm  and  factory  are  investigat¬ 
ed.  Hew  soybean  varieties  are  studied  in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  oo  determine  what  varieties  yield  oils  of  the  highest  edible 
and  technical  value  in  order  that  the  farmer  may  secure  the  highest  cash  return 
for  his  crop.  Analytical  methods  are  devised  or  developed  in  connection  with 
the  grading  of  commercial  oil  seeds,  for  the  more  exhaustive  investigation  of 
fats  and  oils,  and  for  the  detection  of  adulterants. 

Protein  and  nutrition  Investigations.  Under  this  project  chemical-  and 
biological  investigations  are  made  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  and  feeds 
vdtn  particular  reference  to  their  protein  and  vitamrin  content,  twp  of  the  most 
hignly  important  elements  in  huraan  and  aiaimal  nutrition.  Although  proteins 
constitute  a  most  important  dietary  factor,  less  is  known  about  them  than  about 
any  of  tne  other  basal  food  factors.  These  investigations  include  isolation 
of  tne  proteins  from  the  raw  materials,  detennination  of  their  properties,  com¬ 
position,  and  digestibility,  and  studies  on  methods  of  anlysis  of  proteins 
and  their  constituent  amino  acids.  Deteiraination  of  the  supplementary  food 
value  of  pi'oteins  with  respect  to  each  other  results  in  our  agricultural  food 
crops  being  utilized  more  profitably  by  the  farmer  in  animal  production  and 
to  better  advantage  in  connection  with  problems  bearing  on  human  nutrition  and 
v/elfare.  Investigations  of  vitamins  include  methods  and  techniique  of  vitamin 
assay  and  studies  of  the  effects  upon  vitamins  of  certain  commercial  processes 
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used  ill  tlie  manufacture  of  food  products.  Cooperative  work  is  conducted  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  develop  information  on  vitamins  necessary 
for  puolic  officials  in  enforcement  and  regulatory  work. 

Farm  fire  investigations.  Work  under  this  project  consists  of  chemical 
and  engineering  research  on  methods  for  the  prevention  of  self-heating  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  investigations  to  develop  equipment  and  methods  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  farm  fires.  Spontaneous  ignition  of  hay  results  in 
an  annual  fire  loss  on  farms  of  the  United  States  of  approximately  $20,000,000; 
in  addition,  there  is  a  loss  of  about  $40,000,000  from  hay  spoilage  caused  by 
abnormal  self-heating  not  followed  by  fire.  The  farm  fire  loss  from,  all  causes 
amo-onts  to  over  $100,000,000  in  property  and  3,500  lives  each  year.  Close  con¬ 
tact  is  maintained  with  f aimers'  organizations,  fire  prevention  associations, 
and  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  practical  application  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  research  work  and  in  the  preparation  of  protective  measures. 


EMEFGFUCY  FIDIDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated , 

1934 

estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Public  Works  allotments  ( National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act): 

Painting  Citrus  Products  Labora- 

t.  n  TV  t  Wp  a  1  p  T  n  m  p  x  p  s  . 

S  179 

Construction  of  Agricultural  By- 
Products  Laboratory  at  Ames, 
Iowa  . 

46,596 

$  23,404 

F'otal,  P.U.A.  allotments  . 

46 , 775 

23 , 404 

Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration  (transferred  to 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils): 

For  special  chemical  studies 
relating  to  the  expansion  of 
markets  for  tobacco  aid  sugar... 

1,517 

915 

(c)  COLOR  IHVESTI CATIONS 
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Appropriation,  1932 . $  93,460 

Appro;priation,  1933 .  75,000 

Appropriation,  1934 .  69,000 


Appropriation,  1935 .  66,510  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1935 .  69 , 757 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  3,247  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $3,255  to  cover  oio  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 
follows : 

(1)  $1,416  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 

(2)  $1,839  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of 
March  28,  1934, 

(t)  Increase  of  $3,247  compared  with  1935  appropriation  represents 
ofo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100>0 


PROJECT  STATEi'iSl'IT 


1935 

:  1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

■(  Estimated) 

5fo  Salary 

Restoration 

Uorking 

funds 

Obligated: 

Color  and  fermentation 
investigations . 

$61,132 

$06 , 510 

I  $69,757 

(1)  $3,247 

Unobligated; 

Salary  reduction 
impoundiients . 

2,762 

Other  amounts  imob- 
li gated . 

5,106 

Total  appropriation.  .  .  . 

69,000 

66,510 

!  69,757 

+  3,247 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $3,247  for  cfo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100'^) 

ViORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Uorh  •’Oiider  this  appropriation  includes  chemical  research  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  color  substances  particiilarly  applicable  to  American  agri¬ 
cultural  materials  such  as  cotton,  the  synthetic  cellulose  fibers,  and  wool; 
investigations  to  increase  the  use  of  these  materials  by  the  development  of 
more  economical  methods  of  production  of  dyes  especially  applicable  to  them, 
tnereby  broadening  the  market  for  cotton  and  wool;  fundamental  research  on 
the  utilization  of  agricultural  crops  and  by-products  by  mold  fermentation 
processes  for  the  production  of  valuable  chemical  compounds  not  readily  ob¬ 
tainable  by  other  means;  development  and  standardization  of  biological  stains 
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requirsd  in  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  diseases,  in  the  examination  of 
water,  milk,  soils  and  many  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  in  medicine  and 
in  all  "branches  of  "biological  sciences;  and  cooperative  investigations  wit'n 
other  bureaus  and  agencies  in  the  preparation,  examination,  and  utilization 
of  color  substances  and  other  products  used  or  produced  in  their  investiga¬ 
tions.  T'ne  maintenance  of  a  reliable  and  continuous  source  of  essential  dyes, 
stains,  and  chemicals  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  these  researches. 

EMERG-SKCY  ETJI®S 
Direct  Allotments 


Obligated, 


Projects  '  1934 


Public  Yi'orks  allotments  (National  : 

Industrial  Recovery  Act); 

P.e roofing  color  laboratory  . ;  $2,693 

Painting  color  laboratory'  . j  1,000 

Installing  window  controls  .  :  21 


Total,  P.N.A.  allotments  . ;  3,714 


(d)  INSECTICIDE  AND  PUNGICIDE  INVESTIGATIONS 

This  item  transferred  to  and  shown  under  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  in  estimates  for  1936. 


(e)  PLANT  DUST  EXPLOSIONS 

Appropriation,  1932 . $  36,500 

Appropriation,  1933 .  36,190 

Appropriation,  1934 .  33,880 

Appropriation,  1935 .  33,224  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  34,  881 

Increase,  B'udget  1935,  compai’ed  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  1,657  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $1,612  to  cover  5)^  salary*  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 

follows:  (l)  $701  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 

(2)  8911  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  lucre  ase  of  $1,657  compared  v/ith  1935  appropriation  represents 

5f^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 
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1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

projects 

1934 

( Estimated) 

( Estimated) 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

Uorking 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Plant  dust  explosions,. 

$29,254 

$33,224 

$34,881 

(1)  $1,657 

— 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

Other  legislative 
impouncLaents . 

1,152 

62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  amo’onts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

3,412 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

33,880 

35 , 224 

34,881 

+  1,657 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $1,657  is  for  5^  salary  restoration.  1956  (to  lOOfo) 


ViORK  DOITS  UIIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

V'ork  \mder  this  appropriation  consists  of  studies  of  dust  explosions 
and  explosion  hazards  in  grain-handling-  operations  and  in  industrial  plants 
handling  products  of  agricultural  origin;  experimental  chemical  research  and 
development  work  on  the  prevention  of  dust  explosions  and  resulting  fires, 
including  fires  in  cotton  gins,  cotton  oil  mills,  and  grain  elevators;  and 
the  practical  application  of  the  results  of  the  research.  Special  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  development  of  safetp  codes  for  dust  explosion  preven¬ 
tion.  Active  cooperation  is  carried  on  with  industrial  companies,  insurance 
organizations.  State  commissions,  fire  prevention  associations,  safety  organ¬ 
izations,  and  other  interested  agencies.  These  investigations  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  saving  of  human  life  amd  property.  Over  1,250,000  persons 
are  normally  employed  in  about  28,000  industrial  establishments  handling  prod¬ 
ucts  of  agricultural  origin  where  dust  explosions  constitute  a  hazard,  kith 
practically  every  new  development  for  the  utilization  of  agricultural  products, 
it  is  necessary  to  v;ork  out  new  methods  for  protection  from  dust  explosions. 


EMEROSNCY  ETJNDS 
Direct  Allotment 


Obligated, 


Projects _ _ i _ 1954 


Public  Works  allotment  (National  : 

Industrial  Recovery  Act):  ; 

Painting  dust  explosion  building  . ;  $  75 


(f)  NAVAL  STONES  INVESTIGATIONS 
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Appropriation,  1932 . $  V2,306 

Appropriation,  1933 .  68,406 

Appropriation,  1934 .  65,106 


Appropriation,  1935 .  59,330  (a) 

Budset  Estimate,  1936 .  61 , 741 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  2,411  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $2,165  to  cover  5fo  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 
follows:  (l)  $942  transferred  from  Biareau  of  Animal  Industr3r;  and 

(2)  51,223  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934^ 

(h)  Increase  of  $2,411  compared  with  1935  appropriation  represents  5fj 
salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100(o)  . 


PROJECT  STATELffiNT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

( Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  c 
5)o  Salary 
Restoration 

Le  crease 
Jo rking 
F'unds 

Ohligated 

Composition,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses  of 
naval  stores . 

$13,580 

$19 , 685 

$20,544 

$  859 

Production,  processes 
and  e  q_uipnient  ( N av  al 
Suores  ScaL^ion,  L ake 
City,  Rla. ) . 

41,600 

39,645 

41,197 

1 , 552 

Total  obligations. . . . 

55,180 

59 , 330 

61,741 

(1)  2,411 

_ 

Unohligated: 

S  al ary  reduction 
irnpo'ondments . 

1 , 793 

Other  legislative 
impo'ondments . 

1,470 

_ _ 

_ 

Other  smc'tmtB  imoh- 
li^G-tecL .  .  .  . . 

0 ,  boo 

_ 

___ 

Tot  al  appi’opr  i  at  i  0  n  .  . 

65,106 

59 , 330 

61,741 

+  2,411 

( 1 )  increase  of  $2,411  is  for  5f^-  salaiy/  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOu) 


VJORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  purposes  of  the  vrork  under  this  appropriation  are  to  im¬ 
prove  agricultural-chemical-technological  practices,  processes,  and  equipment 
for  the  production  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  related  products  so  as  to  prevent 
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deterioration  and  waste,  reduce  costs  of  production,  and  obtain  products  of 
better  quality;  to  promote  tlie  utilization  of  turpentine  and  rosin  and  related 
products  through  fundamental  studies  of  their  chemical  composition  and  prop¬ 
erties,  and  through  applied  chemical  research  to  develop  processes  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  improving  established  products  and  especially  to  develop  new  uses 
for  the  prospective  great  increase  in  production  that  is  going  to  be  available 
within  a  few  years.  These  investigations  bring  greater  returns  to  the  turpen¬ 
tine  farmer  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  economic  maintenance  of  the  pine 
forests  of  the  South;  they  will  also  help  to  keep  submarginal  lands  out  of 
other  agricultural  crops  for  which  they  are  neither  suited  nor  needed.  The 
recently  established  naval  stores  experiment  station  in  the  Osceola  Hational 
Forest  offers  facilities  not  available  elsewhere  for  research  on  the  technol¬ 
ogy  of  naval  stores  production  in  cooperation  with  the  forest  management  re¬ 
search  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Composition,  properties  and  uses  of  naval  stores.  The  work  under  this 
project  includes  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  turpentine, 
rosin,  and  other  naval  stores  as  related  to  methods  of  production,  handling, 
and  storage  and  requirements  for  particular  uses;  development  of  new  uses  for 
turpentine,  rosin,  and  other  naval  stores  products;  devising  accurate  methods 
for  determ.ining  the  constituents  and  analytical  constants  of  these  materials 
to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  correct  specifications  therefor;  and  collect¬ 
ing,  compiling,  and  disseminating  information  relative  to  naval  stores.  Only 
about  half  of  the  annual  production  of  naval  stores  is  used  in  this  coimtry; 
the  rest  is  exported.  Research  on  the  composition  and  properties  of  naval 
stores  is  necessary  to  expand  uses  and  to  insure  greater  suitability  to  the 
needs  of  consuming  industries,  with  the  consequent  benefit  of  enlarged  markets 
to  the  tui-pentine  farmer. 

Production,  processes,  and  equipment  (llaval  Stores  Station,  Lake  City , 

Fla. )  The  investigations  at  the  liaval  Stores  Station  include  study  of  the 
equipment  and  methods  used  in  making  turpentine  and  rosin  with  the  object  of 
making  products  of  the  highest  quality  and  best  suited  for  the  several  uses 
to  which  each  is  put;  determination  of  costs  of  production;  adaptation  of 
products  to  old  and  to  new  uses,  and  development  and  testing  of  new  equipment 
and  new  processes.  Naval  stores  are  produced  at  over  1,400  individual  stills 
throughout  the  turpentine  producing  area.  Most  of  the  stills  are  very  primi¬ 
tive,  and  the  methods  used  are  wasteful  amd  damaging  to  the  products.  The 
Station  will  serve  as  an  original  source  of  information  where  the  problems 
of  the  individual  producers  can  be  solved  and  where  the  producer  can  be  in¬ 
structed  and  trained  in  better  methods  of  production  and  in  tne  operation  of 
the  best  types  of  equipment. 


3I1ERGE1ICY  FUNDS 


Direct  Allotment 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Public  Ti’orks  allotment  (National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act): 

Construction  of  laboratory  and  office 
building,  machine  shop,  warehouse, 
fence,  platforms,  roadwaj'  and  ditches. 

Naval  Stores  Station,  Lake  City,  Fla. 

$17,569 

$11,454 

(g)  FERTILIZER  Il'TVESTIG-ATIONS 
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Appropriation,  1932 . $  370,835 

Appropriation,  1933 .  358,535 

Appropriation,  1934 .  325,000 


Appropriation,  1935 .  258,270  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  269 , 595 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with. 

Appropriation,  1935 .  11 , 325  (L) 


(a)  Includes  $12,199  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95fo) ,  as 

follows:  (l)  $5,306  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Aiimal  Industry;  and 

(2)  $6,893  from  fund  authorized  By  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  Marcn  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $11,325  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5fi  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +  $12,325 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoiuidment  ...  -  1 , 000 

-1-  11,325 


PROJECT  STATEOTT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

,  Increase  or 
bfo  Salary; 
Restoration 

decre  ase 
Vfo  rking 
Funds 

Obligated: 

Catalysts  in  nitrogen 
fertilizer  investiga- 

tions . 

Transformation  of 

$32,046 

$30,955 

$32 , 440 

$1,485  ; 

— 

nitrogen  compounds  .... 
BiochemicaJ-  and  organic 
nitrogen  fertilizer 

32,453 

32,800 

34,370 

1,570  ; 

investigations . 

Physics  and  chemical 
fertilizer  investiga- 

26,064 

25,175 

26 , 380 

1 , 205  . 

tions . 

Phospnate  fertilizer 

56 , 080 

54,100 

56 , 690 

2,590  ' 

— 

investigations . 

Potash  fertilizer  in- 

28 , 801 

22,915 

24,015 

1 , 100  i 

— 

ve  stigations . 

Concentrated  fertilizer 

34,075 

32 , 920 

34,500 

1 , 580  ; 

— 

investigations . 

59,223 

58 , 405 

61 , 200 

2,795  : 

— 

Total  obligations . 

268,742 

257 , 270 

269,595 

'(1)12,325  '■ 

— 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

Other  legislative 

10,460 

— 

— 

— 

— 

impoiondments . 

Other  aiiiounts  uuob- 

11,957 

1,000 

— 

— 

-1 ,000(2) 

1  . 

33,841 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  apuropriation . 

325,000 

258,270 

269,595 

+  11,3 

25 
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The  increase  of  $11,325  for  1935  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $12,325  for  5‘,^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOnQ . 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $1,000,  continuing'  1935  impoundment . 

WORK  DOIIE  UKDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-eneral  ■  Work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  investigations  on 
nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash  fertilizers  in  relation  to  prohleras  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cost  of  production,  development  aa'id  conservation  of  domestic  sources 
and  improvement  in  quality  of  products  to  insure  farmers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  an  adequate  and  continuous  supply  of  satisfactory  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terials  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  normal¬ 
ly  use  from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  annually  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $250,000,000.  The  research  is  directed  toward  the 
development  of  more  efficient  and  economical  manufacturing  processes;  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  fertilizer  compounds;  improvement  in  the  quality  of  fertilizer 
materials  to  give  maximum  beneficial  effects  to  crops  and  soils  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  physical  condition  to  facilitate  handling  and  distribution  in  the 
field;  increasing  the  concentration  of  fertilizers  to  reduce  transportation 
costs;  utilization  of  new  sources  of  raw  materials,  of  low-grade  materials 
formerly  wasted,  and  of  by-products  from  other  industries;  and  development  of 
domestic  deposits  of  fertilizer  minerals  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
to  maice  them  available  for  use  to  the  agricultural  sections  near  which  they 
occur.  The  solution  of  these  main  problems  also  calls  for  the  use  of  much 
fundamental  chemical  and  physical  data  which  can  be  developed  only  by  a  com¬ 
prehensive  research  program.  The  work  includes: 

Catalysts  in  nitrogen  fertilizer  investigations.  Research  under  this 
project  is  largely  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  factors  which  influence 
and  determine  the  activities  of  catalysts  used  in  the  various  steps  of  pro¬ 
cesses  for  converting  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  nitrogenous  fertilizer  mater¬ 
ials.  Catalysts  play  a  very  important  part  in  these  reactions  as  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  synthesis  of  ammonia;  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  will 
not  combine  to  form  ammonia  under  any  kno'wn  conditions  of  tem.perature  or  pres¬ 
sure  unless  certain  substances  called  catalysts  are  present.  The  fundamental 
study  of  the  various  catalysts  and  catalytic  reactions  pertaining  to  present 
and  potential  nitrogen  fixation  processes  will  establish  a  sound  basis  for 
Safeguarding  and  introducing  improvements  into  the  present  American  fixed  ni¬ 
trogen  industry. 

Transformation  of  nitrogen  compounds.  The  nitrogen  fixation  industry 
produces  principally  amm.onia  with  by-product  carbon  dioxide,  both  gaseous  at 
ordinary  conditions.  To  utilize  ammonia  for  fertilizer  it  must  be  converted 
into  non-gaseous  compounds  with  suitable  properties.  A  method  developed  for 
utilizing  the  two  gases  produces  urea,  a  compound  containing  46^  nitrogen  and 
of  proven  fertilizer  value.  Studies  are  being  made  to  overcome  its  single 
important  defect,  high  moisture  absorption.  A  method  of  avoiding  this  is  used 
commercially  by  employing  directly  in  mixtures  urea  dissolved  in  water  and 
ammonia,  but  this  method  is  of  limited  utility.  Treating  peat  with  ammonia 
offers  attractive  possibilities,  since  the  product  carries  nitrogen  up  to  20^. 
The  physical  properties  make  the  product  desirable  as  a  conditioner  in  con¬ 
centrated  inorganic  mixtures.  combining  the  synthesis  of  urea  and  the  am- 

noniation  of  peat  a  non-caking  product  containing  up  to  65f^  urea  or  35]o  ni- 
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trotien  is  obtained.  This  fui’nishes  urea  es  a  solid  material  suitable  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  mixtures .  Studies  are  oein^-  made  of  the  compounds  formed  in  amiuoniated 
peat  v;ith  a  view  to  modifying  the  pz^ocess  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  a  more 
readily  available  form  of  nitrogen.  Results  obtained  furnish  information  on 
nitrogen  combinations  present  and  suggest  improvement  in  the  product. 

Biochemical  and  organic  nitrogen  fertilizer  investigations .  The  r e s e a rch 
work  of  this  project  is  largely  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of 
nitrogen  fixation  by  living  organisms.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  eiizymes  involved  and  many  of  their  pliysical  and  chemical  properties  are 
being  deteiTnined.  The  work  deals  with  such  problems  as  the  determination  of 
the  effect  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration;  the  rate  of  fixation  at  varying  pres¬ 
sures  of  nitrogen  and  o:-:ygen  gases;  the  relation  of  oxidation-reduction  poten¬ 
tials  to  growth  and  nitrogen  fixation;  energy*  requirements  for  fixation;  find 
the  mineral  elements  essential  in  the  catalytic  process  as  well  as  their  mode 
of  action.  A  new  respiration  coenzyine,  recently  isolated  and  found  to  be  es¬ 
sential  for  certain  bacterial  species,  is  being  studied  further.  An  attempt 
is  being  made  to  separate  the  enzymes  involved  directly  in  the  nitrogen  fixa¬ 
tion  and  thus  bring  about  fixation  apart  from  the  living  oi’ganisms.  Another 
phase  of  the  work  deals  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  orgeuiic  nitrogen¬ 
ous  compouzids  fixed  by  bacteria.  One  of  the  primary  aims  is  the  development 
of  a  coiU-iercial  fixation  process  similar  to  nature's  apparently  simple  method, 
producing  organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers  at  reduced  costs.  Much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  also  of  direct  practical  value.  A  better  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  v/hich  favor  nitrogen  fixation  by  free  living  soil  organisms  and  legum¬ 
inous  plants  enables  the  farmer  to  increase  his  soil  nitrogen  supply  at  negli¬ 
gible  costs. 

Physics  aiid  chemical-fertilizer  investigations.  This  project  includes 
research  to  secure  fundamental  physical  and  chemical  data  which  will  throw 
light  on  the  reactions  occzzrring  in  nitrogen  fixation  and  other  fertilizer 
processes.  X-ray,  photochemical,  infra-red,  and  electrical  methods  are  being 
adapted  with,  excellent  results  to  problems  having  a  beaning  on  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duction;  accurate  data  are  being  secured  on  the  properties  of  gases  and  liquids 
and  their  mixtures  under  the  wide  range  of  temperature  and  pressure  to  which 
they  must  be  subjected  in  the  synthetic  conmnercial  processes;  and  reactions 
are  being  investigated  at  very  high  pressures  to  throw  additional  light  on 
possible  mechanism  of  nitrogen  fixation. 

Phosphate  fertilizer  investigations .  These  investigations  relate  to 
improveiizent  of  existing  processes  and  tiie  development  of  new  methods  for  the 
more  economical  and  efficient  use  of  phosphate  rock,  particularly  the  low-¬ 
grade  and  waste  materials,  in  the  production  of  fertilizers.  Data  are  being 
accuraulated  on  hie  chemical  structures  and  properties  of  calci'am,  aluminum 
and  iron  phosphates  that  are  of  present  and  possible  future  importance  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  technology;  this  information  is  of  fuidamental  importance  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  existing  processes  and  tne  development  of  new  ones.  Studies  are 
Deing  made  on  the  chemistry  of  superphosphates,  in  relation  to  the  improvement 
of  the  manufacturing  processes  and  to  the  production  of  grtaular,  non-segregat¬ 
ing,  nigh- analysis  fertilizers  in  one  continuous  operation.  Special  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  production  of  available  phosphate  fertilizers  by  heating 
pnospnate  rock  at  high  temperatures  in  the  presence  of  w-ater  vapor;  the  pro¬ 
duct  nas  many  advantages  over  the  types  of  phosphate  fertilizers  in  coramon  use. 


Potash  fertilizer  investi^;ations .  This  project  relates  to  the  tecrinol'- 
ogy  of  potash  utilization  and  extraction,  and  has  as  its  broader  objective  the 
development  of  diversified  products  and  industries  capable  of  supplying  the 
farmer  with  low-cost  potash  as  the  product  of  a  stabilized,  chemical  fertili¬ 
zer  industry.  Due  to  the  great  size  of  agricultural!  Jbnerica,  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  potash  from  a  few  production  centers  and  ports  of  entry  represents 
costs  that  render  potash  use  prohibitive  in  large  areas  and  handicaps  the 
domestic,  in  its  competition  with  the  imported,  commodity.  To  this  end,  funda¬ 
mental  and  applied  chemical  and  engineering  research  is  being  conducted  with  a 
view  to  the  fabrication  of  new  potash  products  of  increased  plant  food  content, 
to  lower  the  cost  and  widen  the  zone  of  distribution;  the  improvement  in  agro¬ 
nomic  value  of  the  product  to  increase  economic  returns  to  the  faimier;  and  the 
wider  utilization  of  potash  raw^  materials,  which  the  Nation  possesses  in  abun¬ 
dance,  in  the  establishment  of  new,  decentralized  industries,  to  supply  areas 
now  isolated  with  respect  to  low  cost  potash. 

Concentrated  fertilizer  investigations.  The  work  of  this  project  re¬ 
lates  to  the  investigation  of  methods  for  reducing  fertilizer  costs  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  fertilizers  and  increasing  their  plant  food  content. 
Concentrated  fertilizers  involve  less  handling,  bagging,  and  storage  space  in 
the  factory;  less  freight  to  the  point  of  consunption;  and  less  haiiling,  hand¬ 
ling,  and  cost  of  application  on  the  fam.  Particular  attention  is  being  given 
at  the  pi’esent  to  the  study  of  the  reactions  involved  in  the  ammoniation  of 
double  superphosphate;  preparation  of  nonacid-forming  fertilizer  mixtures; 
study  of  chemical  reactions  in  fertilizer  mixtures;  granulation  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers;  preparation  of  concentrated  materials;  development  of  fomnulas  of 
concentrated  mixtures  of  satisfactory  quality;  detemination  of  free  acid  in 
superpnospnates ;  loss  of  water-soluble  potash  in  fertilizer  mixtures;  and  sta¬ 
tistical  study  of  the  use  of  filler  in  fertilizer  mixtures.  Investigations 
are  also  being  made  of  the  hygroscopicity  and  caking  of  fertilizers  with  a 
viey/  of  finding  means  for  improving  their  drillability  and  other  ptiysical 
qualities . 


(h)  SOIL  CHEIIICAL  MD  PHYSICAL  liP/ESTIGATIONS 
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Appropriation,  1932.  . 

.  $  61,420 

Appropriation,  1933.  . 

.  61,190 

Appropriation,  1934.  . 

Appropriation,  1935.  . 

(a) 

Budget  Bstimate,  1936. 

.  68,081 

Increase,  Budget  1936, 

compared  with 

(t) 

Appropriation,  1935. 

.  17,823 

(a)  Includes  S2,379  to  cover  ofi  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 

follov.'s:  (l)  SI, 035  trcinsferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 

(s)  $1,344  from  fund  authorized  oy  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  Marcn  28,  1934. 


(■b'  Increase  of  $17,823  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

5;L  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^O . ^  $  2,823 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . "*■  15,150 


Bed’action:  Offset 

of  1935  i 

mpoundment 

. -  150 

+  17,823 

PBOJ 

EOT  STATEME 

IT 

1935 

1936  Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

;  1934  ■ 

( Estimated^ 

■  5^  Salary 

(Estimated)  :Restoration 

: Uorking 
;  Eunds 

Obligated: 

Soil  Ciiemical  investi¬ 
gations  . 

Soil  physical  investi¬ 
gations  . 

; $34,270' 

. :  11, 131 ; 

$37,840 

12,268 

$55,220  .  $2,230 

-  12,861  ,  593 

^315,150(2) 

Total  obligations . 

.  ■  45, 401 : 

50,108 

68,081  .(1)  2,823 

i+15,150 

Unobligated : 

S  al ary  re  due  t i o  n 

i  ■'n'nmTn  rinnri  t,  s  . 

. :  1  891. 

Other  legislative 
imiDoundments . 

. ;  2,927- 

150 

. 

150(3) 

Other  amo-onts  ■’onob- 
ligated . 

6 , 326 

Total  ovroropri  ation.  .  .  . 

. 56,545' 

50, 258 

68,081  '  +17,823 
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The  increase  of  $17,823  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  increase  of  $2,823  for  o$  salary  restoration ,  1936  (to  lOOfo) . 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $15,150  for  selenium  land-poisoning  investigations , 
consisting,  of  $150  released  from  imponudinent  and  made  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  in  1936  and  E]15,000  to  replace  funds  provided  under  the  Emergency  Con¬ 
servation  Act  in  1935.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  selenium  content 

of  vegetation  is  responsible  for  two  distinct  diseases  in  certain  areas  in 
this  coimtry,  one  an  acute  fom  causing  irairiediate  death  and  the  other  a  chronic 
disease  which  causes  permanent  damage  to  the  organisms  and  may  produce  death. 
The  source  of  seleni'om  has  been  traced  to  the  soils.  It  is  known  that  selenium 
affected  areas  exist  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  VJ’yoming,  and 
Montana,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  areas  also  exist  in  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Dew  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Idaho.  The  affected  areas  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  probably  cover  several  thous^uid  square  miles  of  arable  land.  In  some  of 
the  areas  the  quantity  present  is  not  of  menacing  magnitude;  in  others  it  most 
decidedl^^  is.  Most  of  this  land  is  ^^sed  for  raising  wheat  or  livestock,  and 
since  the  products  of  the  soil  are  not  directly  consumed  by  the  inhabitants, 
the  major  visible  damage  so  far  has  been  to  animjAs  rather  than  to  people. 

The  possibility  exists  of  damage  to  persons  consuming;  the  toxic  grain.  The 
affected  areas  are  interspersed  with  areas  which  are  not  toxic,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  definite  assertion  of  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  production  of 
foodstuffs  cannot  be  made  without  da.nger  of  injuring  the  reputation  and  value 
of  land  which  may  be  free  from  deleterious  quantities  of  selenium.  Present 
emergency  investigations  are  directed  toward  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
areas  whicii  are  definitely  toxic.  The  appropriation  requested  is  to  enable 
the  Department  to  continue  systematic  investigations  to  delimit  the  areas 
affected  and  to  study  methods  by  which  the  condition  can  be  corrected  or 
controlled. 

( 3 )  A  decrease  of  $150,  offsetting  1935  impoundment . 
merely  on  offset  for  a  corresponding  increase  estimated  for 
1936,  (See  note  2). 


TiOPK  DOES  UDDER  THIS  iPPROPRIATIOlI 

General .  Work  under  this  appropriation  includes  studies  of  those  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties  of  soils  which  determine  their  degree  of  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  erosive  action  of  rain  v^ash;  the  determination  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  both,  the  inorganic  and  organic  constituents  of  the  great  soil 
groups;  and  a  study  of  the  effect  of  these  fine  particles  upon  tlie  response 
of  the  different  soil  types  to  fertilizer  treatments.  These  researches  provide 
the  basic  infoimation  necessary  for  the  evaluation  of  the  different  soil  groups 
in  terms  of  their  potential  productivity  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
classification  of  soils  on  which  to  develop  a  sound  land  use  policy.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  researches,  the  work  includes  all  of  the  analyses  for  the  Soil 
Survey  and  a  large  number  of  routine  examinations  and  tests  of  soils  and  soil 
materials  for  other  governmental  agencies,  the  results  of  which  are  necessary 
for  t.-.e  conduct  of  their  work.  No  other  agency  is  in  position  to  carry  out 
these  researches  w'hich  require  sustained  study  over  a  period  of  years,  or  to 
perform  tne  routine  services  with  which  this  division  is  charged.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  and  improved  methods  and  more  efficient  equipment  during  the 
past  few  years  has  resulted  in  economies  of  operation  that  have  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  service.  The  work  includes: 
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Soil  chemistry.  The  work  under  this  project  includes  chemical  an^ilyses 
of  soils  for  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau  and  for  other  Goverximent  agencies 
and  fundamental  chemical  research  on  proolems  relating  to  the  soil.  The  re¬ 
search  is  at  present  largely  centered  on  soil  colloids  now  Imown  to  he  the 
active  components  of  the  soil.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  varia¬ 
tions  of  soil  colloids  is  essential  to  satisfactory  classification  for  either 
land  utilization  or  land  conservation.  Research  is  also  conducted  on  chemical 
properties  of  peat  with  a  direct  hearing  on  the  utilization  of  110,000,000 
acres  of  domestic  pest.  Other  investigations  are  on  the  chemical  characteris¬ 
tics  of  major  soil  series;  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  soil  colloids  in 
relation  to  their  climatic  development;  on  the  causes  of  toxicity  of  certain 
soils;  and  on  the  relation  of  chemical  composition  to  the  infertility  of  cer¬ 
tain  widely  distributed  soils. 

Soil  -physics.  The  work  lunder  this  project  includes  investigations  on 
the  effects  of  soil  texture,  moisture,  temperature,  and  atmosphere  on  the 
physical  characteristics  of  soil  for  the  purjjose  of  increasing  soil  produc¬ 
tivity  and  developing  improved  methods  of  soil  management;  studies  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  properties  of  soils  involved  in  the  differentiation  of  soil  types;  devel¬ 
opment  of  field  and  laboratory  methods  and  apparat^^s  for  determining  the  phys¬ 
ical  proj)orties  of  soils;  and  routine  physical  examinations  of  soils  as  the 
demands  of  research  within  the  Bureau  and  in  other  Government  agencies  require. 
An  important  portion  of  the  work  is  on  the  relation  of  soil  structure  and  tex¬ 
ture  to  the  erosive  behavior  of  soils  and  on  the  distribution  of  water  within 
soil  profiles. 


EiCSRGEHCY  OTDS 


Direct  Allotment 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1936 

Emergency  Conservative  Work  (Authorized  by 

Act  of  liarch  31,  1933;  allotment  from  War 
Department) : 

Inve stigations  of  soils  and  related  ma¬ 
terials  for  selenium  content  . 

$16,722 

$18,278 

(i)  SOIL  SURVEY 
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Appropriation,  1932 . $  321,705 

Appropriation,  1933 .  307,705 

Appropriation,  1934 .  275,000 


Appropriation,  1935 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 . 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  virith 
Appropriation,  1935 . 


200,391  (a) 
286,208 

85,817  (b) 


(a)  Includes  f^8,000  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95)^),  as 

follows:  (1)  $3,480  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Aiimal  Industry;  and 

(2)  $4,520  from  fujid  authorized  by  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $85,817  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +  $10,817 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +  75,500 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  impoundment . -  500 

+  85,817 


PROJECT  STATEI'ffiUT 


Projects 

:  1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 
5/fe  Salary  ■  Uorking 
Restoration  Funds 

Obligated: 

Detailed  and  recon- 

naissance  surveys.. 

.  |$173,964 

$146 , 727 

$215,670 

$7,693  :+$61,250 

Inspection  and  corre- 

1 ation . 

.  ;  28,926 

25,336 

32,788 

1,452  :+  6,000 

Map  drafting . 

.  :  30,703 

27,828 

37,750 

1,672  •+  8,250 

Total  obligations... 

199,891 

286,208 

(1)10,817  ;+  75,500(2 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

im-poundments . 

.  •  8,578 

— 

— 

-  ;  - 

Other  legislative 

imuoundments . 

.  '  4,019 

500 

-  —  — 

;  _  500(3 

Other  amo'dnts  unob- 

1  i  B  CL  . . 

.  ;  28,810 

— 

— 

-  '  - 

Total  appropriation.. 

.  ■  275,000 

200,391 

286,208 

+  85,817 

The  increase  of  $85,817  for  1936  includes: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $10,817  for  5fo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOf^Q. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $75,500  Tor  cooperative  soil  survey  work,  consisting 
of  $500  released  from  impoundment  and  made  available  for  obligation  in  1936, 
and  3X1  actual  increase  of  375,000.  Interest  in  the  Soil  Survey  and  the  demand 
for  soil  survey  maps  and  reports  has  reached  a  point  never  before  attained. 
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There  is  aii  increasing  demand  for  surveys  from  a  large  n-umher  of  States  and 
local  governments  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
partments.  The  present  reduced  appropriation  makes  it  impossihle  to  meet 
these  demands.  The  cooperative  ohligations  of  the  Soil  Survey  to  the  States 
have  had  to  he  sei*iously  curtailed,  and  this  has  already  resulted  in  vigorous 
protests  from  Few  York,  Pennsylvaiiia,  Hhode  Island,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Forth 
Carolina,  Alahana.,  Texas,  Fehraska,  Virginia  and  other  States  in  which  the 
reduction  of  the  normal  cooperation  of  the  Soil  Survey  is  haiidi capping  the 
States  in  their  efforts  to  adjust  their  agriculture  to  meet  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Local  and  State  Governments,  as  well  as  the  Fational  Government,  are 
striving  to  formulate  policies  looking  to  Letter  utilization  of  their  land 
and  to  stahili zation  of  their  economic  conditions.  The  data  of  the  Soil  Survej* 
furnish  the  only  fundamentally  sound  basis  for  the  development  of  a  land  policy 
which  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  working  out  crop  adjustments  and  other  social 
and  economic  prograas.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Soil  Survey  he  in  a  position 
to  furnish  its  service  to  the  States  and  other  agencies.  The  increased  appro¬ 
priation  requested  will  enable  the  expansion  and  speeding  up  of  the  soil  surve;'/ 
work  in  those  areas  where  the  iiTiruediate  problems  of  land-use  are  most  pressing, 

(o)  A  decrease  of  $500,  offsettiu;"  1955  impounckaent .  Tnis  decrease  is 
merely  an  offset  for  a  corresponding  increase  estimated  for  oblig'ation  in 
1936.  (See  note  2). 


WORK  DOrlS  UIJDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATIOF 

General.  The  object  of  the  Soil  Survey  is  to  classify  and  map  soils  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  describe  their  characteristics,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  growth  of  various  crops,  grasses,  and  trees.  The  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  provide  accurate  soil  maps  of  the  coimtry  necessary  for  the 
classification  of  rural  lands  and  for  the  factual  basis  in  the  development  of 
any  rational  program  of  land  use.  The  work  comprises  the  determination  of  the 
character  of  soils,  the  definition  of  soil  types,  development  of  a  system  of 
classification,  delineation  upon  maps  of  the  boiundaries  of  each  type,  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  various  soil  types  in  the  country,  and  the  intei-pretation  of 
their  relationship  to  the  production  of  crops,  grasses,  and  trees.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  made  available  in  published  form  to  those  interested  in  all  phases 
of  agriculture  and  other  problems  of  land  use.  State  cooperating  agencies  and 
other  responsible  people  are  furnished  advanced  photographic  copies  of  the 
field  work  for  their  immediate  use  where  needed  at  once.  Essentially  all  of 
the  work  is  accomplished  in  cooperation  with  the  various  States  and  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  them  for  the  development  of  programs  for  the  readjustment  of  their 
agriculture  on  a  sound  basis.  Especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  special  i-eports  and  surveys  were  made  for  various  other  Governmental 
agencies  which  have  need  for  physical  data  regarding  land  in  order  to  develop 
the  programs  which  are  under  their  responsibility.  A  great  deal  of  informatior 
is  made  available  to  the  public  through  correspondence  in  answer  to  specific 
inquiries  regarding  the  location  of  soils  and  the  specific  fitness  of  soils 
for  various  purposes. 

Detailed  and  reconnaissance  surveys.  Detailed  soil  surveys  are  made 
of  small  'onits,  usually  a  coiinty,  and  the  soil  types  are  differentiated  aiid 
their  location  and  extent  shown  on  maps  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile; 
reconnaissance  surveys  cover  larger  areas  in  which  the  soils  are  differentiated 
into  Droader,  more  extensive  units.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  soil  survey 
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work  was  carried  on  in  70  areas  scattered  over  27  States;  21,318  square  miles 
were  covered  ky  detailed  surveys,  and  1,145  square  miles  ‘by  the  reconnaissance 
method.  The  soil  survey  work  is  cooperative  with  the  various  States,  and  in 
most  States  is  conducted  on  a  "basis  which  calls  for  equal  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  for  field  work. 

Inspection  and  correlation.  This  project  includes  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  soil  survey  work  in  progress,  and  correlation  of  the  soil  types 
to  insure  ojiiforra  classification  over  the  entire  country.  For  purpose  of  in¬ 
spection  and  correlation  the  country  is  divided  into  districts,  each  wdth  an 
inspector,  whose  work  covers  the  scientific  and  technical  supervision  of  the 
soil  survey  work  in  his  district,  identification  of  soil  units,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  ‘oniform  classification,  Tiie  inspectors  also  devote  some  time  to  the 
investi,_-,ation  of  special  soil  problems  for  other  Government  agencies  and  the 
giving  of  advice  on  the  selection  of  land  for  various  public  enterprises. 

I  lap  drafting.  This  work  consists  of  the  construction  of  soil  maps, 
charts,  and  graphs  for  engraving  and  photolithographic  reproduction  wh.ich  ac- 
com.pany  the  printed  soil  survey  reports.  The  maps  are  constructed  from  the 
original  field  survey  sheets  and  other  available  map  data,  and  the  work  in¬ 
volves  the  computation  and  construction  of  projections  for  surveys  and  draw¬ 
ings,  plotting  geodetic  positions,  making  mathematical  adjustments,  and  com¬ 
piling,  revising,  and  correcting  maps,  charts,  and  graphs  for  direct  repro¬ 
duction,  requiring  intricate  Imowledge  of  details  and  expert  workmanship. 


SrF^HGEhCY  FUITOS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated , 
1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas 

Soil  studies  in  connection  wuth  locating 
proposed  tree  shelter  belt . 

— 

36,000 

(Transferred  from  Forest  Service) 

Civil  YJorks  (Allotment  for  transportation 
of  field  parties  in  making  plane-table 
surveys ) . 

$24,676 

Total,  direct  allotments,  as  above . 

24,676 

6 , 000 

(j)  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY  INVEST I GATIOhS 

(k)  SOIL  FERTILITY  IllVESTIGATIONS 

These  twp  items  have  been  transferred  to  and  are  shovm  under  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  estimates  for  1956. 
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The  authorization  for  po-rchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  con¬ 
templates  an  increase  of  $1,180  ($590  in  1935;  $1,770  estimated  for  1936) 
for  this  purpose.  As  showm  oy  the  Budget  schedule,  the  $1,770  authorization 
would  permit  replacement  of  3  vehicles  at  an  average  net  cost  of  $590  each, 
when  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account. 

The  replacements  are  needed  in  order  to  obviate  the  continued  'ase  of 
worn-out  cars  at  excessive  maintenance  costs,  Tv/o  of  the  automobiles  noiiv 
in  use  T/vill  have  been  in  service  four  years  and  another  one  five  years  at  ' 
that  time. 


These  automobiles  are  needed  for  inspection  and  supervision  of  soil- 
survey  field  work, 


EMERGENCY  EILTDS  -  SIJEIAY  TOTAL 


Suimaary 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimate  obli¬ 
gation,  1935 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

( transfer) . 

$  1,517 

$  915 

Public  Viorks  allotments 

* 

(  Physical  improvements ) . 

68,133  (a) 

34,858 

Civil  V'nrkf!  projects . , . 

24,676 

_ 

Emergency  Conservation  work 

(Selenium  investig’ations ) . 

16,722 

18,278 

6,000 

Relief  in  stricken  agriculture  areas . 

Total . 

111,048 

60 , 051 

(a)  Exclusive  of  8928  for  physical  improvements  under  "Soil  Fertility", 
proposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  1935 
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BUPSAU  OF  SI-TTOMQLO&Y  MS  PLAITT  QUAHAFUlim 

► 


General  Statement 

The  arrangement  of  the  estimates  for  the  fisccal  year  1936 
follo’Ts  the  same  general  plan  as  those  for  the  fiscal  year  1935. 

The  Act  ranking  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1935  effected 
certain  reorganization  of  activities  dealing  with  investigations 
on  insects  and  the  control  of  plant  pests.  This  reorganization 
broo-ght  together  work  heretofore  carried  on  in  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Qaarantine  and  certain  work  on 
control  of  plant  pests  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry . 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  tabulation  of  the  funds 
rCVrailable  to  various  items  includes  the  amount  available  for 
the  work  without  specific  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1934  was  appropriated  to  the  Bureaus 
and  units  of  which  the  present  Bureau  of  Entomolo^gy  and  Plrcnt 
Quarantine  is  composed.  Reorganization  of  activities  authorized 
by  the  appropriation  Act  for  1935  has  lead  to  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  operation. 

On  September  1,  1934,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  work  on  the  chemistry  of  insecticides  heretofore 
included  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  Tliis  change  was  rna.de 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  effective  ope'^ation  and  places  under 
one  Bureau  the  work  on  the  development  of  insecticides,  including  the 
chemical  phases  of  such  work.  The  estima.tes  for  1936  are  submitted 
on  this  basis. 

The  estimates  submitted  for  1936  provide  appropriations  for 
certain  activities — white  pine  blister  rust,  barberry  eradica.tion 
and  g;^^psy  ,mcth  control,  which  were  omitted  from  the  Act  m.aking 
appropriations  to  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1935  since  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  they  were  financed  from  special  allotments  b?"  the 
Piablic  Works  Admini stra.tion . 

These  various  changes  are  fully  discrissed  in  the  notes 
which  follow.. 

(a)  GEilEEAL  ADIv'IlJI STRATI VE  EXPSFSES 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  222,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  222,868 

Appropriation,  1934  .  206,454  (a) 


Appropriation,  193^ .  156,581  (b'l 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  162,288 

Increa.se,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  . .  .  5,707  (c) 
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(a,)  Excluding  $11,100  transferred  to  "Control  Investigations". 

('b)  Includes  $7,472  to  cover  salaiif  rcdiustment  for  1935 

(to  95fo)  ,  a,s  follo'vs:  (l)  $3,336  transferred  from  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry;  ojid  (2)  $4,136  from  fund  authorized 
by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  Mo.rch  28,  1934. 

(c)  Incrccase  of  $5,707  compared  rith  1935  appropriation 
consists  of : 

5%  s^la^ry  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOh)  ...  .+  $7,472 
Decrease  in  ivorking  funds  for  1936  (trans¬ 
fer  to  Interior  Dept.(: . -  1,685 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  vanancy  im- 

poundme nt  s . . .  80 

4  $5,707 


PROJECT 

STATEI  IdlT 

Projects 

1934 

1935  i  1936  : 

( Estimated)  (Estimated) ; 

Obligated: 

Generad  administration 

$163,972 

$156,501  :  162,2- '8  : 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundment  s . .  .  . 

Otber  legislative 

impoundment  s . . 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated . 

9,644 

8,447 

24,391 

80  :  —  j 

Tnta.l  pprirnpri  a.ti  n'o . 

206 , 454 

156,581  ;  162,288  ; 

Increase  or  decrease 


5^/0  Salar.i 


Restoration  Eunds  . 


$7,472(1) 


-$1,685(2) 


^orking 


-80(3$ 


+  5,707 


The  increase  of  $5,707  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $7,472  for  5'^  sadar:^  restoration,  1936  to  (lOO^)  . 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $1,685  by  transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 
cleaning  service. 

( 3)  A  red.uctian  of  $80,  continuing:  1935  imnoundment . 

DORK  DOl'IE  UDDER  THIS  APPROFRIATIOH 

This  appropriation  provid.es  for  the  following  functions  a,ll  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  effective  and  economical  o.drainistration  of 
the  Bureau: 

a.  Determination  of  policies; 

b.  general  administrative  supervision  of  all  Departmental  and 
field  activities; 
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c.  business  operations; 

d.  approval  and  preparation  for  publication  of  manuscripts 
dealing  mth  work  of  tlie  Bureau; 

e.  preparation  and  distribution  of  general  information,  in¬ 
cluding  reports  pjnd  publications; 

f.  maintenonce  of  a  comprehensive  librar;^  of  literature  on 
entomology  and  preparation  of  bibliographies  on  special 
subjects . 


g.  handling  of  general  inform.ation  relating  to  Federal  quarantine 
and  the  preparation  of  cases  on  quarantine  violations. 


EtIERG-ENCY 

FUNDS 

Direct  Allotments 

Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  obliga>,- 
tions,  1935 

Public  Works  allotments  (National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act)  ; 

Construction  of  laboratory, 
greenhouses,  and  mushroom 
plant  at  Beltsville,  Md . 

$1,745 

$133,255 

(b)  FRUIT  INSECTS 


Appropriation,  1932  ....  .  $540,939 

Appropriation,  1933  .  456,152 

Appropriation,  1934  .  425,500  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935  .  335,145  (b) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  399,531 

Increase,  Bucljet  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriration,  1935  .  64. 386  (c) 


(a)  Includes  $55,000  reappropriated  from  1931  appropriation,  and 

$14,300  transferred  from  "Household  and  Stored  Products 
Insects";  and  excludes  $9,800  transferred  to  "Forest  and 
Shade  Tree  Insects." 

(b)  Includes  $14,386  to  cover  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^0? 

as  follows:  (l)  $6,360  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animat  Inf 
dustry;  and  (2)  $8,026  from,  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of 
Act  of  Ma.rch  28,  1934. 
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(c)  Increase  of  $64,386  conpared  with  1935  aporopriation  consists 


of : 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . 1  $14,386 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1935 . -I-  50,240 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  vacancy  impoundments  - _ 240 


4  $64,386 


PROJECT  STATEIvfflllT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

( Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  Decrease 

5-/r  Salary  :  Working 
Restoration;  Funds 

Obligated: 

: 

Annie  Inseets. - . . . . 

$43,129 

$47 , 700 

$94,670 

$1,730  :  -}■$A5  240 

Pe n.ch  TriReetR . 

38 , 697 

' 40,450 

41,800 

1  350  '  /r,' 

Grape  Insect  s  • 

5 , 045 

5, 780 

10,995 

215  ■  -V  5,000 

Hut  Insects . 

17,146 

19,840 

20,500 

660  i 

Dried  Pruit  Insects.... 

14,215 

15,320 

16,002 

682  i 

Subtropical  Fmuit 

insects . 

35,158 

39 ,525 

41 , 020 

1,495  :  — ^ 

Fruit  Flies . 

51 , 424 

54,203 

56,411 

2,208  : 

Insecticidal  Value  of 

Oils . 

4,232 

4,960 

5,120 

160  ■  - 

Japanese  and  Asiatic 

115,418 

107,127 

113,013 

5,886  : 

Total,  obligations . 

324,464 

334,905 

399,531 

14,386(1)  i4  50,240 

uno  Diigat/ecL: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundment  s . 

17,286 

— 

— 

-  1  - 

bother  legislative 

impoundments . ........ 

19,882 

240 

— 

:  -  240(4' 

Other  amounts  unob- 

63,868 

— 

-  ;  - 

Total  a-pp-ropniation . 

425,500 

335 , 145 

399,531 

464,386 

Tlie  ire  rease  of  $64,386  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $14,386  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100*^). 

(2)  An  increase  of  $45,240  in  the  •pro.ject  "Anple  Insects-"  This 
increase  is  urgently  needed  to  continue  certain  phases  of  investigations  on 
codling  moth  which  have  keen  carried  on  during  the  crop  seo-son  1934  with 

a  special  allotment  of  $97,215  from  the  Public  Works  Administration.  The 
codling  moth  is  the  most  important  pest  of  apples  and  no  effective  method 
of  control  is  available.  The  most  effective  controls  require  the  use  of 
insecticides  which  leave  ohjecti enable  residues.  It  is  important  that  new 
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controls  be  developed  which  will  enable  the  fruit  grower  to  produce 
fruit  free  from  insect  infestation  and  without  residues  in  excess 
of  the  standard  required  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  During 
the  season  of  1934,  large  sco.le  field  tests  were  conducted  to  deter- 
riine  the  effectiveness  of  materials  which  do  not  leave  objectionable 
residues.  These  and  laboratory  te-^ts  have  developed  very  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  They  clearly  indicate  that  certain  materials  are  not 
effective  but  that  certain  substitutes  show  promise.  Further  small 
scale  field  tests  and  additional  laboratory  v/ork  are  essential. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $5,000  in  the  project  "Grape  Insects."  This 
increase  is  urged  to  provide  for  continuing  certain  phases  of  the 
investigations  conducted  during  the  season  1934  with  a  $6,000  allot¬ 
ment  from  the  Piiblic  "^orks  Administration.  The  present  methods  of 
control  of  the  grape-berry  moth  require  the  use  of  insecticides  con¬ 
taining  arsenic,  the  residues  of  ?/hich  are  object iono.ble  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  health  and  this  interferes  with  the  la.rger  use 

of  these  grapes  in  wine  making.  ITn  method  of  handling  and  treating 
grapes  to  remove  objectionable  residues  is  knovai.  During  the  crop 
season  1934,  special  studies  were  conducted  to  develop  control  of  the 
grapeberry  moth  by  use  of  cultural  methods  of  insecticides  not  con¬ 
taining  objectionable  materials.  Promising  results  have  been  secured 
from  these  preliminary  studies  but  definite  recommendations  cannot 
be  made  on  results  secured  during  one  season. 

(4)  A  reduction  of  $340,  continuing  1935  impoundment. 

WORK  DOIID  udder  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  This  item  provides  for  investigations  to  develop 
control  measures  for  insects  affecting  frnlt,  fruit  trees,  nuts, 
grapes  and  those  small  fru.its  which  have  seeds  internally,  such  as 
blueberries  and  cranberries.  Investigations  on  Japanese  and  Asiatic 
beetles  and  fruit  flies  are  also  carried  on  under  this  item. 

Apple  Insects.  Investigations  on  insects  attacking  apples 
are  practically  restricted  to  development  of  more  effective  measures 
of  controlling  the  codling  moth.  The  only  control  which  can  now  be 
recommended  for  the  codling  moth  leaves  objectionable  insecticidal 
residues  on  harvested  fruit,  the  presence  of  which  has  created  a 
critical  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  apple  producers  in  all 
regions.  Although  the  residues  from  the  standard  insecticide — 
arsenate  of  lead —  can  be  largely  removed  by  washing  fruit  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  or  other  solvents,  this  operation  is  costly  and 
cannot  be  economically  applied  throughout  the  country.  The  funds 
provided  by  regular  appropriations  were,  during  the  season  1934, 
augmented  by  an  allotment  of  $97,215  from  the  Public  Works 
Administration.  Additional  information  secured  as  the  result  of 
this  enlarged  allotment  is  of  material  benefit.  The  promising  new 
materials  will  be  further  tested  as  to  effectiveness  for  codling 
moth  control  and  to  determine  how  they  will  fit  into  spray  schedules 
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rhich  include  fun^ricides  used  for  the  control  of  diseases.  These 
activities  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  many  agencies  and  the 
investigations  conducted  hy  all — including  work  done  hy  state  and 
private  agencies — are  coordinated  throu^i  the  leadership  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  Field  laboratories  are 
maintodned  in  important  apple-producing  regions. 

Peach  Insects.  The  work  on  insects  attacking  peaches  is  directed 
l.argely  toward  the  development  of  controls  for  the  Oriental  fruit  moth, 
plum  curculio  and  peach  tree  borer.  In  the  absence  of  effective  in¬ 
secticidal  control  for  the  Oriental  fruit  moth,  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  use  of  natural  enemies,  both  native  pjid  those  introduced 
from  foreign  countries.  In  some  limited  sections  parasites  have 
become  sufficiently  established  to  bring  about  appreciable  control. 
Certain  investigations  on  the  possibility  of  utilizing  baits  in  the 
control  of  the  Oriental  fruit  moth  a.re  also  under  way.  In  sections 
where  two  broods  of  the  plum  curculio  occur,  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  methods  of  control  which  will  prevent  objectionable  residues 
remaining  on  the  fruit  after  harvested.  ITo  method  for  the  removal 
of  such  residues  is  novr  available.  Studies  are  n.lso  being  made  on 
the  peach  tree  borer  to  determine  its  relationship  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  phony  peach  disease  and  to  develop  effective  means  of 
disinfecting  nursery  stock  so  as  to  eliminate  infestations  of  the 
borer  and  thus  reduce  the  danger  of  sprea.ding  this  disease.  Field 
laboratories  are  located  in  hew  Jersey  and  Georgia. 

Gra.pe  Insects.  The  work  on  grape  insects  in  confined  to  the 
northeastern  section,  ?nth  headquarters  in  Ohio,  aud  directed  largely 
toward  the  development  of  controls  of  the  grapeberry  moth.  Special 
cottention  is  directed  toward  the  practicability  of  modifying  culturaJ 
practices  so  a.s  to  keep  down  heavy  infestations  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  spray  a.ppliCcati ons  necessary..  Tests  a.re  also  beir^g  ma.de 
with  insecticides  which  do  not  leave  spray  residues.  Eadical  changes 
in  the  sprays  or  spray  schedules  may  make  it  possible  for  certain 
other  pests,  such  as  the  grape  root-worm  and  the  rose  chafer,  to 
increase  in  such  numbers  so  as  to  ■  become  intensively  injurious. 
Heretofore  the  sprays  applied  for  the  grapeberry  moth  have  served 
to  keep  these  pests  in  check.  In  any  new  control  program,  these 
pests  must  be  considered  along  with  the  more  important  grapeberry 
moth . 

Hut  Insects.  Hork  on  nut  insects  is  restricted  to  development 
of  methods  of  controlling  insect  pests  of  pecan  as  this  rapidly 
developing  industry  is  confronted  with  many  unsolved  problems  in 
pest  control.  Special  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  pecan 
phylloxera,  pecan  aphid,  pecan  tree  borer,  the  nut  case  bearer  and 
shuckworm,  for  ^.ich  effective  controls  are  not  available.  These 
studies  are  carried  on  e,t  field  laboratories  in  Albany,  Georgia, 
Brownwood,  Texas,  and  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Dried  Fruit  Insects.  This  activity  is  concerned  with  insects 
attacking  dried  fm.iits  and  the  determination  of  methods  for  their  con¬ 
trol.  ilany  of  the  pests  of  dried  fruits  infest  the  fruit,  both  in 
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the  orchard  as  well  as  when  it  is  being  dried  and  stored.  Studies 
under  way  are  directed  toward  the  development  of  measures  by  rhich 
the  grower  and  padcer  may  correct  conditions  favorable  to  the  infesta¬ 
tion  of  such  fruits  as  figs,  peaches,  apricots  and  raisins  in  orchards, 
drying  yards,  etc.  to  develop  ways  of  eliminating  infestations  by 
fumigatinn  in  storage  8ud  to  perfect  light  and  oait  traps  which  will 
reduce  the  number  of  pes.ts.  The  activities  are  headquartered  in 
California  and  carried  on  cooperatively  with  state  and  local  agencies. 

Subtropical  !Fruit  Insects.  This  activity  is  concerned  with  the 
development  of  methods  of  controlli.ng  certain  insect  pests  of  citrus 
and  is  carried  on  at  laboratories  in  Florida  and  California.  In 
Florida  particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  development  of 
methods  of  increasing  the  adliesiveness  of  sulphur,  the  standard 
insecticide  for  the  control  of  rust  mites  and  certain  scale  insects, 
and  to  develop  exact  information  which  will  permit  more  accurate 
timing  of  the  control  measures.  Such  information  is  necessary  to 
secure  effective  control  and  reduce  the  number  of  applications  and 
prevent  inefficient  operation  and  waste  of  materials.  In  California 
attention  is  directed  largely  to  controlling  the  red  scale,  an 
insect  which  seems  to  be  resistant  to  the  standard  methods  of 
control  by  fumigation.  These  investigations  are  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  state  agencies. 

Fruit  Flies.  Tliis  activity  is  concerned  with  investigations 
to  develop  new  and  needed  facts  regarding  habits  and  hosts  of  certain 
important  frmt  flies  and  to  develop  methods  of  control  which  will 
aid  in  preventing  them  from  entering  into  the  United  States  or  eliminate 
them  in  event  they  should  become  established  in  isolated  areas.  These 
studies  are  of  great  importance  as  a  protection  of  the  horticulture  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  headquartered  at  Honolulxi.  T.  H. ,  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  Maya^^uez,  P.  R.  Uork  at  these  several 
laboratories  is  coordinated  and  special  attention  is  now  being  directed 
toward  the  development  of  effective  attractants  that  may  be  used  in 
traps  to  detect  the  presence  of  flies;  to  develop  bait  sprays  to  eliminate 
adults;  to  determine  effective  methods  of  sterilizing  fruit  that  may  be 
subject  to  infestations;  and  to  developing  methods  of  disposal  of  waste 
products  or  culled  fruit.  The  work  at  Mexico  City  is  designed  to 
intimately  support  the  campaign  carried  on  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
against  Mexican  ah'  related  fruit  flies.  The  activities  in  Puerto  Rico 
develop  facts  needed  in  the  work  carried  on  in  Key  Uest  to  eradicate  an 
incipient  infestation  of  Vest  Indian  fruit  fly.  This  latter  activity 
is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Plant  Board  of  Florida  under 
special  allotment  from  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

Insecticidal  Value  of  Oils.  Various  oils  have  been  found  to  be 
effective  in  the  control  of  many  of  the  insect  pests  attacking  deciduous 
fruit  trees.  The  effectiveness  of  oils  varies  greatly,  depending  on  their 
composition.  Basic  information  is  urgently  needed  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  using  various  types  of  highly  refined  oils  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  other  materials.  These  studies  are  carried  on  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  AgricultiiraU  Experiment 
Station.  Particular  attention  is  now  directed  toward  the  development  of 
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oil  sprays  which  may  be  used  during  the  dormant  period  to  kill  certrain 
injurious  insects  which  hibernpbe  either  as  eggs  or  as,  in  the  case  of 
the  codling  moth,  in  the  cocoon  stage. 

Japanese  and  Asiatic  Beetles.  T’ e  gradual  spread  of  the  intro¬ 
duced  Japanese  and  Asiatic  beetles  into  new  regions  emphasizes  the  need 
of  testing  recommended  methods  of  control  in  sections  recently  infested 
and  in  developing  more  effective  methods  of  control  and  ways  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  outlying  infestations.  The  studies  on  these  pests  are  headquartered 
at  ’the  labora.tory  at  Moorestown,  ITew  Jersey.  Among  the  problems  on 
which  special  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  are:  The  development  of  repellents 
to  protect  various  plants  and  fruits  severely  injured  by  the  feeding  of  the 
adult  beetle;  investiga.t ions  to  determine  a  more  effective  way  of  trapping 
the  beetles  to  detect  their  presence  where  infesta-tion  is  light  and  reduce 
their  abimdnnce  in  heavily  infested  regions;  studies  to  determine  ways  of 
disinfecting  various  types  of  plants  and  plant  products,  particularly 
those  produced  in  newly  infested  areas;  investigations  designed  to  develop 
a  new  soil  insecticide  which  may  be  used  to  kill  grubs  in  soils  which  may 
be  injured  by  arsenate  of  lead,  the  standard  method  which  is  effectively 
and  safely  used  in  the  present  infested  area.  Attention  is  also  directed 
toward  the  colonization  of  established  parasites  and  the  importation  of 
other  species  which  may  aid  in  control. 

SLlEEGEhCY  FUNDS 

D i rect  Allotments 


Projects 

Obli  •'■ated, 
1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations  ,  1935 

Public  Uorks  Allotments  (National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act) : 

Construction  and  repairing  of  greenliouse 
storage  sheds,  insectaries  at  Mores- 
town, New  Jersey  for  use  in  connection 
with  investigations  on  the  Japanese 

Beet!  e..... . . . 

$14,082 

348 

Construction  of  temporary  insectary  at 
Alba,ny,  Georgia,  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  in\e  stigations  on  pecan 
insects . . . . . . 

(a)  Eradication  of  Nest  Indian  Fruit  Fly..,. 

i3 

>€',600 

$22,400 

42,000 

61,215 

Total . . . . . . 

^,030 

✓7  . 

83,615 

(a)  Shown  in  Budget  schedules  felljwing  Mexican  Fruit  Fly  Control. 
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Appropriation,  1932 . $  445,000 

Appropriation,  1933.  .  ,  ,  .  350,000 

Appropriation,  1934  ...  .  349,837 


Appropriation, .  1935 .  239,562  (a) 

ButLeet  Estimate,  1936 .  350,000 

Increase,  Bucl'^et  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935.  .  .  110,438  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $0,562  to  Cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^), 
as  follows:  (l)  $4,711  transferred  from  Bureau,  of  Animo.l  In¬ 
dustry;  and  (2)  $4,851  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of 
Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(h)  Increase  of  $110,438  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists 


of : 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  IOOIb) . 4  $9,562 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936 .  4101,036 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  impoundments .  160 


4110,438 


PROJECT  STATEIvlENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  of  Decrease 
b'!o  Salary  :  '"orking 
Restoration  Eunds 

Ohliaated: 

r* '  •  1 

Supervision  of  nurse r- 

ies  and  greenhouses.. 

$176,616 

$150,378 

$176,378 

$6,000  i  4 $20,000’' 

Nursery  and  greenliouse 

scouting . 

11,712 

11,719 

20,719 

500  ;  4  8 , oooC 

Trapni  riP' . . . 

43 , 604 

46,484 

86,082 

1,860  ‘4  37,738('' 

Trappiri-!^  p.nrt.rnl . 

4,880 

_ 

15,000 

:4  15,000(: 

Quarantine  enforcement 

vehicle  inspection. . . 

22,814 

25 , 264 

26,264 

1,000  i 

Quarantine  enforcement. 

farm  products  inspec- 

t  ion . 

15  616 

5  557 

25  557 

202  ‘4-  IQ  70 pO 

Soil  Treatment . 

8,101 

239,402 

350,000 

9,562(1)  :  4101,036 

Unobligated: 

alary  reduction- 

impoundments . 

12,977 

— 

— 

-  j  - 

Other  legislative 

imooundments . 

6,284 

160 

— 

160  ('■, 

Other  amounts  un- 

obligated . 

47,233 

— 

— 

:  — 

Total  appropriation.... 

349,837 

239,562 

350,000 

4  110,438 
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The  increase  of  $110,438  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $9,562  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936,  (to  100^)  . 

increases  (items  2-6)  agfrerat in.?  $101,036  for  scoutin/^  and  trapping 

operations  to  determine  the  distribution  of  Japanese  beetle,  end  inspection 
and  certification  of  products  to  meet  the  re quirements  of  the  Feder al 
quarantine ,  as  follows; 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $20,000  in  the  pro.ject  "Supervision  of  Nurseries 
and  Greenhouses."  This  increase  is  necessary  to  provide  additional  in¬ 
spection  and  certification  to  enable  nursery  and  greenhouse  owners  to 

ship  their  products  out  of  the  quarantined  area'-  Increasing  intensity 
of  the  Japanese  beetle  population  in  points  which  have  been  lightly  in¬ 
fested  for  a  number  of  years  leads  to  a  constant  increase  in  the  nnmber 
of  establishments  from  which  products  a’"e  shipped  subject  to  maximum  re¬ 
strictions  to  prevent  infesto-tion  accompanying  the  shipnents.  The  pre¬ 
sent  inspection  force  is  inadequa.te  to  provide  supervision  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  resulting  in  delays  in  inspection  and  certification,  which  leads  to 
loss  of  sales  and  busine's  on  the  part  of  producers  in  the  regulated  area. 

If  the  work  is  speeded  up  without  increasing  personnel,  it  will  become 
superficial  and  the  result  will  be  loss  of  confidence  of  State  quarantine 
officials  in  the  Federal  certificates  which  will  likewise  result  in  loss 
of  business. 

( 3)  An  increase  of  $8,500  in  the  project  "1'u.rsory  and  G-roenhouse 
Scouting . "  This  increase  is  neecssamy  to  provide  additional  scouting  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in  nursery  and 
greenhouse  premises.  This  information  is  essential  to  the  proper  cla.ssi- 
fication  of  such  establishments  in  the  area  under  quarantine.  The  Japanese 
beetle  population  is  increasing  in  intensity  at  points  where  the  infesta-' 
tion  has  been  present  in  a  light  form  and  this  changing  condition  is  bring¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  establishments  classified  as 
infested.  Correct  classification  of  these  properties  is  based  on  careful 
inspection  which  determines  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Jona,nese  beetle 
in  the  nursery  or  greenhouse.  If  such  property  rem.ains  in  the  beetle- 
free  class,  it  is  permitted  to  engage  in  interstate  business  without 

the  restraints  placed  by  the  quarantine  on  properties  classified  as 
infested.  The  care  with  which  this  work  is  conducted  decides,  therefore, 
the  status  of  the  establishment  and  protects  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
certificate.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  to  be 
classified,  the  work  cannot  be  done  with  the  force  available  under  the 
present  appropriation. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $37,738  in  the  project  "Trapping."  This  increase 
is  needed  to  carry  on  a  tre,p‘'ang  program  adeqiiate  to  indicate  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in  area„s  outside  the  known  infested  area. 
Obviously,  a  quarantine  cannot  long  be  operated  effectively  without  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  pest  concerned.  Due  to  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  this  project  in  the  summer  of  1933  an  infestation  in  8t.  Louis 
remained  undetected  with  the  resiilt  that  when  it  was  discovered  in  1934,  the 
control  work  was  much  more  difficult  and  expensive  th^n  would  have  been  the 
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cr.se  n  year  earlier.  This  is  typical  ol  the  danger  of  curtailing  the 
trapping  program  to  the  extent  which  will  he  necessary  with  the  funds 
now  available. 

( 5)  An  increase  of  $15,000  in  the  pro.ject,  "Trapning  Control . " 

Ho  regular  funds  were  provided  for  this  project  in  the  fiscal  year  1935. 
Trapping  control  is  a  part  of  the  program  conducted  during  the  past 
season  in  t  he  St.  Louis  a,rea  under  a  $65,000  allotment  from  the  funds 
for  emergency  relief  in  stricken  agricultural  areas.  The  increase  for 
1936  is  required  to  continue  a  trapping  control  program,  in  St.  Louis 
and  other  areas  such  as  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  where  infestations  affectinq  territory  hitherto  -oninfested 
may  he  held  in  check  and  quarantine  action  delayed  if  control  measures 
can  he  adequately  applied. 

( 6)  An  increase  of  $19,798  for  the  project Quarantine  Enforce¬ 
ment,  Harm  Prodacts  Inspection-"  'This  increase  is  necessary  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  the  inspection  and  certification  of  tmack 
crops  and  similar  farm  products  produced  within  the  infested  area  for 
shipment  to  favorable  markets  in  the  ijninfested  area.  The  increasing 
beetle  population  at  points  which  have  been  considered  as  lightly  in¬ 
fested  has  brought  large  producing  areas  under  the  more  strict  regula¬ 
tions  applying  to  more  heavily  infested  regi6ns"'wi th  the  result  that  a 
grea.ter  proportion  of  the  products  prod.uced  and  shipped  under  heavily 
infested  conditions  have  been-  forced  to  find  a  market  outside.  The 
inspection  of  these  products  covers,  therefore,  a  greatly  increa^sed 
volume  and  at  many  additional  loading  points.  Furthermore,  beetle 
flight  conditions  at  some  of  these  loohing  points  are  such  tliat pre¬ 
cautions  have  to  oe  tal:en  to  prevent  be-^tles  from  entering  loading 
freight  cars.  Any  delay  in  the  inspection  and  certification  of  farm 
products  owing  to  their  perishable  nature  will  seriously  disrupt 

the  marketing  program  which  is  being  developed  and  cause  heavy  losses 
to  the  prod-ucers. 

( 7 )  A  reduction  of  $160,  offsetting  1935  impoundment . 


■70EK  LONE  LLvLSR  TEIS  APPEOPFIATION 

General.  The  work  carried  on  under  this  item  is  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  fruit,  vegetable  and  ornamental  growing  areas  of  the 
United  States  from  the  danger  of  infestation  by  the  Japanese  beetle. 

This  insect  was  im.ported  into  the  United  Stales,  being  first 
discovered  in  Hew  Jersey  in  1916.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  there 
several  years  prior  to  that  time.  It  is  ca.rried  in  various  kinds  of 
farm  products  and  pa.rticularly  by  nurserj?-  stock  which  is  moved  with 
soil  about  the  roots.  It  atta.cks  man;/"  different  kinds  of  fruits, 
berries,  and  feeds  rather  generally  on  garden  and  truck  crops.  In 
the  heravily  infested  areas  during  the  flight  season,  it  is  often  so 
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abrindriiit  as  to  fly  to  loaded  produce  enroute  to  concentration  points 
or  markets  so  that  such  articles  may  'become  infested  while  in  trransit. 
Precautions  have  to  he  takien  a.nd  mauntahned  to  prevent  infestation  while 
products  are  in  the  heavily  infested  a.rea. 

Supervision  of  ITursery  and  Greenhouses.  Provides  for  the  work 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  certification  of  nursery  products  for 
movement  to  a.reas  outside  the  quarantined  area.  .  According  to  the  last 
census,  there  were  in  the  quarantined  area,  1,654  nurseries,  containing 
more  than  69,000  acres,  ha-ving  a  land  value  of  more  than  $30,000,000. 

In  the  last  five  years,  252,637,389  nursery  plants,  many  of  which  had 
roots  in  soil,  and  46,577  car  lots  of  sand,  potting  soil  and  its  con¬ 
stituents  were  certified  for  shipment.  Destination  of  this  m.aterial 
includes  every  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  sa,feguouds 
employed  under  Federal  supervision  which  serve  a.s  a,  basis  for  certifica¬ 
tion,  form  the  sole  protection  agadnst  the  distribution  of  the  Japanese 
beetle  with  these  rnaderials. 

hursery  and  Q-reenliouse  Scouting.  The  classification  of  nurseries 
.'^nd  greenhouses  in  the  quanantined  anea,  is  based  on  the  determination  by 
Federal  inspection  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
in  the  individual  premises.  Use  of  traps  for  such  purposes  would  be  likely 
to  attract  beetles  from  adjoining  properties,  and  hence  traps  are  not 
used  in  nurseries.  This  work  must  be  done  with  great  care,  since  no 
infested  nursery  should  be  left  in  the  beetle-free  class.  Careful  in¬ 
spection  and  strict  supervision  are  the  only  safeguards,  and  inspection 
of  all  the  nurseries  in  the  area  must  be  made  each  year  to  determine 
changes  in  classification  which  may  be  necessary. 

Trapping .  The  use  of  traps  in  scouting  to  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in  areas  not  known  to  be  infested  has 
proven  to  be  the  most  efficient  form  of  accom.plishing  this  work.  The 
tramps  a,re  sett,  up  in  a  community  which  is  to  be  scouted  and  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  tended  \¥ith  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  and  a,t  the 
same  time,  secure  as  large  a  coverage  of  the  area  selected  as  is  practi¬ 
cable.  Each  trap  is  identified  and  any  beetles  taken  in  the  traps  a,re 
preserved  and  forwamded  to  the  field  hea.dquarter s  of  the  project  with  a 
proper  notation  attanhed  so  tha,t  the  location  of  the  finding  is  recorded. 

By  the  use  of  traps  infestations  are  found  in  the  area  not  Inown  to  be 
infested  and  it  v/as  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  traps  that  infestations 
were  fornd  during  the  past  season  in  points  such  a,s  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
where  seventeen  beetles  were  tra.pped.,  and  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
where  sixty  beetles  were  talcen.  The  use  of  traps  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  more  than  1,300  beetles,  v/hichlhiica,tes  tha.t 
hab  funds  been  a.vohlanle  to  do  trapping  work  at  that  point  in  1933,  the 
presence  of  the  infestation  there  would  have  been  determined  at  least 
a,  yean  sooner  than  it  wa,s. 

Trapping  Control.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  beetle 
spends  nine  months  of  the  year  \mder  ground,  it  is  a.  very  difficult 
insect  to  control  or  exterminate.  The  meanest  approach  to  extermination 
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of  isolated  infestations  yet  devised  consists  in  poisoning  the  soil 
where  "beetles  are  found  and  the  use  of  traps  over  the  poisoned  soil 
in  order  to  attract  any  "beetles  which  might  "be  present  so  th^at  any 
escaping  the  traps  may  he  induced  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  poisoned 
soil.  Trapping  control  is  used  at  points  where  outlying  infestations 
of  the  Japanese  beetle'  have  been  found  and  where  it  is  desirable  to 
delay  the  building  up  of  the  beetle  population  with  the  consequent 
forming  of  a  new  center  of  spread  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 

Control  trapping  requires  a  concentration  of  traps  whereas  trapping 
for  scouting  purposes  requires  their  use  over  a  much  larger  area. 

Control  trapping  will  be  carried  on  in  communities,  such  as  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  Indianapoli s ,  Indiana,  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  where  the  soil  has  been  poisoned  and  where  it  is  believed 
that  the  building  up  of  beetle  population  can  be  delayed  if  these 
measures  can  be  carried  on. 

Quarantine  Enforcement,  Vehicular  Inspection.  Every  effort  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  for  vehicle  inspection  has  been  made.  With  the 
territory  gra.dually  increasing,  and  consequently  more  traffic  to  be 
handled,  the  inspections  Inave  been  ma.de  to  "bear  as  lightly  as  possible 
on  this  traffic,  Hobor  cars  going  from  within  the  area  to  points  out¬ 
side  are  ha.lted  merely  for  ascertaining  as  to  whether  they  have  plants 
or  fruit  products  purchased  within  the  auea.  Trucks  are  subjected  to 
more  careful  examination.  This  work  has  been  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minim-urn  consistent  with  the  -ourpose  of  restricting  the  possible  move¬ 
ment  of  commodities  likely  to  carry  the  Ja.pauese  beetle.  Vehicle 
inspection  cannot  'be  abandoned,  because  it  discourages  the  shipment  of 
nursery  stock  and  farm  products  by  truck  to  avoid  the  inspection  and 
certification  requirements  which  ca.n  be  enforced  for  rail  shipments. 

Quarantine  Enforcement.  Farm  Products  Inspection.  During  the 
la.st  five  yeaus  30,103,735  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
certified  for  shipment.  These  materia.ls  a.re  are  destined  to  every 
State,  and  they  include  many  products  especially  attractive  to  the 
b  etle,  such  as  annles,  peaches,  berries  and  beans.  Actual  inspection 
is  made  of  these  products,  certification  being  refused  if  infestation  is 
fouid.  In  the  case  of  some  products  where  infestation  is  very  likely 
to  occur  and  where  a  known  and  feasible  method  of  treatment  is  avail¬ 
able,  supervision  of  treatment  is  substituted  for  the  actual  inspection. 
Eor  example,  green  beans  are  run  through  a  raechaniCcal  device  which 
shakes  off  the  beetles,  and  berries  which  cannot  sta.nd  handling  are 
fuaigated.  These  products  are  not  aJlowed  to  move  outside  the  quarantined 
area  without  certification,  ho  reduction  in  this  appropria.ti on  can 
be  ma.de,  since  the  movement  of  these  commodities  has  not  diminished  in 
volume,  and  in  fa.ct  of  recent  yea.rs,  due  to  market  conditions,  there 
has  been  perhaps  even  greater  distribution  of  certain  commodities 
produced  within  the  quarantined  p.rea. 
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EIvlERCtENCY  EURDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

estimated  obliga¬ 
tions,  1935 

Public  Forks  Allotments  (llo.tional 

Industrial  Recovery  Act)  : 

Repair  roof  on  w.arehouse  of  Japo-nese 
beetle  project  at  hew  Cumberland,  near 

Har r i sburg ,  Pa . . 

$7,274 

Resurfacing  road  from  property  line  of 
U.S.  Army  reservation  to  Japanese  beetle 
warehouse  at  Hew  Cumberland,  near  Ha,rris- 
burg ,  Pa . . . 

2,488 

Reconstruct  concrete  loading  'Aatform  at 
warehouse  of  Japanese  beetle  project  at 
Hew  Cumberland,  near  Harrisburg,  Pa,..,.«. 

1,885 

Reconstruct  lange  service  door  of  ware¬ 
house  of  Japanese  beetle  project  a„t 

Hew  Cumberland,  near  Harrisburg,  Pa...... 

122 

i, _ 

Total . 

11,769 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas 

Control  of  infesta.tion  of  the  Japanese 

Beetle  at  St.  Louis,  Mo...... . 

— 

$65,000 

(d)  MSXICM  FRUIT  FLY  COITROL 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $124,960 

Anpropria,tion,  1933  .  122,080 

Appropriation,  1934  .  114,197 


Appropriation,  1935  .  106,056  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  . 140,460 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  comP'\red  with 

Appropriation,  1935  . 34,404  (b) 


(o.)  Includes  $4,404  to  cover  5^  soJary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95'^),  as 
follows:  (l)  $2,031  transferred  from  Bureau  of  AnimoA  Industry; 

and  (2)  $2,373  from  fund  ,authorized  by  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  Ilarch 
28,  1934. 
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(b)  Increase  of  $34,404  compared  vritli  1935  appropri action  consists  of: 


5^  StoJary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOC^)  .  . .  . . . +  $4,404 

Increase  in  T7orking  funds  for  193S . .  +  30,080 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  vacancy  impoundments _ 80 


+  34,404 


PROJECT  STATEnISET 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estim.ated  ) 

Increase  or 
5  7c  S  aAary 
Restoration 

Decrease 
"'orking 
_ Eund-S  _ 

Obligated: 

Grove  and  packing 
house  inspection 
and  certification, 
‘^pray  and  control 

in  Mexico . 

Spray  and  control 
in  Texa.s . . 

$86,683 

2,675 

4.600 

3.600 

$94,976 

2,600 

4.600 

3.600 

$128,460 

3,000 

5,000 

4,000 

$3,404 

■200 

400 

400 

+  30,080(2) 

Ronrl  Ota.t i  nr] c; . 

Total,  obligations. 

97,558 

105,976 

140,460 

4,404(1) 

430,080 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impoundment  s . . . . 

Other  legislative 
impoundment  s . . . . 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated . 

Total  a.ppropriation . 

4,116 

911 

11,612 

80 

— 

-  80(3) 

114,197 

106,056 

140 , 460 

-*•  34,404 

The  increase  of  $34,404  for  1936  includes: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $4,404  for  5)^  saJary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOC^)  . 

( 2)  An  increcase  of  $30,080  in  the  project  "Grove  and  Ranking  House 
Inspection  and  Certif ica.ti^.''  This  increase  is  needed  for  the  employment  of 
additional  inspectors  to  enforce  sanitary  requirements  on  which  certification 
of  citrus  fruit  produced  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  haned.  There  are  more 
than  8,000,000  citrus  trees  set  out  in  grove  formation  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
•^nd  of  this  number  more  than  hjOGOjOG"  have  alrea.dy  reached  bearing  age. 
Inspection  of  these  groves  during  the  season  is  necessarj'  every  thirty  da.ys 

to  enforce  the  sanitary  requirements  on  'vhich  certification  of  the  fruit  is 
based.  With  the  number  of  men  now  emploji^ed,  it  has  become  impossible  to 
properly  inspect  the  acreage  as  frequently  as  necessary.  Tlie  States  outside 
the  infested  area,  susceptible  to  infestation  depend  on  the  Federal  quarantine 
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to  prevent  the  movement  of  commodities  which  might  he  capable  of 
carrying  the  Mexican  fruit  fly  to  fruit-growing  sections  outside  of 
the  infested  area.  If  infestations  Crcn.  be  found  before  they  build 
up  to  serious  proportions  eradication  efforts  are  much  less  expensive 
nnd  result  in  the  destruction  of  less  fruit  for  the  growers.  If 
infestations  are  not  found  promptly  there  is  danger  of  certifying 
infested  fruit.  Because  of  volume  end  difficulty  of  detecting  fruit 
fly  stings  in  their  early  stages  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  the 
fruit  and  hence  the  only  safeguards  are  those  requiring  proper  sanitation 
such  as  picking  up  and  destroying  fallen  fruit,  enforcement  of  the  non¬ 
host  fruit  period  and  strict  supervision  of  panking-house  methods  in 
order  that  federal  certificates  ma„y  accompany  only  fruit  which  is 
reasonably  certain  of  being  free  from,  infestation.  When  the  Mexican 
fruit  fly  wan  found  in  Texas  in  1927  the  number  of  trees  wan  estina.ted 
a.t  5,000,000  of  v/hich  not  over  300,000  wore  of  beaming  age.  There  are 
now  more  than  5,000,000  trees  of  bearing  age  and  no  substantia.!  increase 
in  personnel  has  been  made.  This  increase  is  needed  for  employment  of 
a.dditional  inspectors* 

(3)  A  reduction  of  $80,  offsetting  1955  im.poundment . 


WORK  BOIlK  UKDER  THIS  APPRO  PEI  AT  lOh 


General .  The  work  carried  on  under  this  item  is  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  fruit-growing  a.reas  of  the  United  States  from,  the 
dan-er  of  infestation  by  the  Mexican  fruit  fly.  Tliis  insect  ha.s  reached 
the  American  border  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas.  It  is  carried 
frequently  and  in  large  numbers  to  the  border  communities  particularly 
by  shipments  of  infested  fruit  from  points  in  Mexico  and  spreads  from 
these  border  towns  to  reinfest  the  citrus  groves  of  southern  Texas.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  quarantine  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
insect  to  other  fruit-growing  areas,  to  eradicate  the  infesta.tion  in 
Tex'  s  and  to  reduce  the  fruit  fly  pop'alation  as  much  a.s  possible  in  the 
areas  immediately  adjacent  in  Mexico  in  order  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
reinfestation  from,  tha.t  source.  In  this  effort  there  has  been  good 
cooperation  receivedfrom.  the  local  Mexican  officials  and  from.  Mexican 
residents  of  Mexican  border  towns.  However,  commercial  fruit  raising  is 
not  practiced  on  the  Mexican  side  at  this  point  and  hence  such  Mexican 
fruits  as  mangoes,  etc.,  preferred  fruit  fly  hosts,  are  brought  from 
interior  points  and  with  them  have  come  as  many  as  11,000  fruit  fly 
larvae  in  a  s ingle  month . 

Grove  and  Packinghouse  Inspection  and  Certification.  ,  A  great 
deal  of  the  work  carried  on  under  this  project  is  described  in  note  (2). 

The  volume  of  the  fruit  is  so  great  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  detect  fruit 
fly  stings  in  the  early  stages  that  inspection  of  the  fruit  is  not 
adequate  to  prevent  the  certification  of  infested  fruit  and  reliance  is 
placed  on  sanita.ry  requirements  fixed  by  the  regulations.  Enforcement 
of  these  regulations  requires  that  every  producing  orchard  in  the  area 
be  inspected  every  month  to  determine  whether  foAlen  fruit  is  being 
promptly  destroyed.  Once  a  year,  following  the  end  of  the  harvesting 
period,  a  tree  to  tree  inspection  is  nicade  to  insure  that  no  fruit  ho.s 
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been  left  on  the  trees  by  the  pickers.  TThen  the  fruit  is  harvested  and 
before  it  leaves  the  grove,  it  is  given  an  identifying  mark  which 
accompanies  it  through  the  packinghouse  procedure,  thus  identifying 
every  lot  of  fruit  until  it  is  packed  and  receives  final  certification 
for  movement  out  of  the  area.  At  the  packing  houses,  sanitary  methods 
must  be  employed  to  insure  the  prompt  destraction  of  culls  and  the  care¬ 
ful  handling  of  all  fruit  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  each  lot  of  fruit 
separate  so  that  the  grove  of  origin  with  respect  to  each  lot  of  fruit 
may  be  known. 

Spray  and  Control  in  Mexico.  There  continue  to  be  found  infesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Mexican  fruit  fly  across  the  line  in  Mexico  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hatamoros.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  certain  inspection  and 
cleanup  work  performed,  all  of  which  is  done  with  the  hearty  co'peration 
of  the  citizens  of  Mexico  residing  in  the  infested  a.rea.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  this  work  in  order  to  prevent  the  building  up  of 
infestations  immediately  a.djacent  to  the  American  citrus  cultures,  which 
would  be  a  constant  menace  to  citrus  production  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 

Spray  and  Control  in  Toxp.s  .  The  use  of  traps  to  determine  the 
uresence  or  absence  of  the  Mexican  fruit  fly  has  become  of  greatly 
increased  importance  due  to  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  trap  made 
of  glass  which  is  more  attractive  to  this  insect  than  was  the  metal  tr^p 
used  against  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Florida.  In  addition  to  the 
trap  ping  program,  the  groves  in  which  flies  are  found  are  sprayed  with  a 
poison  spray  made  of  nicotine  sulpha.te .  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
traps  are  important  factors  in  the  control  of  this  insect,  but  their  use 
to  determine  distribution  and  abundance  is  better  than  any  other  me.ons 
of  scouting  available. 

Roab-  Stations.  Control  of  movement  of  fruit  out  of  the  quarantined 
anea  is  greatly  simplified  due  to  the  fa.ct  thab  there  a„re  but  few  avenues 
for  traffic.  Two  radlroads  and  two  highways  leave  the  Valley.  The 
■^.cceptance  of  fruit  for  transportation  by  rail  is  subject  to  control  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  roads  themselves.  Movement  by  truck  and  in 
passenger  cars  is  controlled  by  the  operation  of  two  road  stations. 

Trucks  and  cars  moved  1,122,146  boxes,  bushels,  and  sacks  of  fruit  during 
the  last  shipping  season  for  the  quarantined  area. 

(e)  CITRUS  CAUKER  SRADI CATION 


Appropriation,  1932 . $40,000 

Approptiation,  1933.  .  30,000 

Appropriation,  1934 .  25,000 


Appropriation,  1935 .  12,892  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 . 13 , 485 


Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  . 


593  (b) 


/iOD 


(a)  Includes  $595  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1955  (95^) ,  as 

follows:  (l)  $257  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 
and  (2)  $556  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of 
March  23,  1954. 

(b)  Increase  of  $595  compared  with  1955  appropriation  consists  of 

5^b  salaiw"  restoration,  1956  ( vO  100^)  .  .  .........  .  . 

PROJECT  STATSIvEET 


1955 

1956 

Increase  or 

Decrease  . 

Jr^ro  jects 

1934 

(Estimat  ed) 

5';%  Salary 

U  orking 

(Estimated) 

Restoration 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Git  ms  canker  eradica- 

tion . . 

$11,597 

$12,892 

$15,485 

$595  (1) 

Unobligated: 

“^calary  reduction 

impoundments . 

Other  amounts  un- 

459 

— 

— 

oId  3.  X  ^3.  U  6  ^  •  •*••••••••• 

12,944 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation.... 

25 , 000 

12,892 

15,485 

H-  595 

(1)  The  increase  of  $595  is  for  5^  sal, ary  restoration,  1956  (to  100^). 

CH.41JGS  IE  LAEGUAGE 

The  elimination  of  the  words",  and,  no  expenditures  shall  he  made 
for  these  uuruoses  until  a  sum  or  sums  a.t  lea.st  equa.1  to  such  expendi¬ 

tures  shall  have  been  appropriated,  subscribed,  or  contributed  by  State, 
county,  or  loca.1  authorities,  or  by  individuals  or  origanizations  for  the 

accomplishment  of  such  purposes"  from  the  languaf9:o  of  this  item  is 
recommended  in  interest  of  simplification  r?nd  uniformity.  F^arthermore , 
the  inclusion  of  these  words  may  prevent  prompt  action  necessary  in  case 
of  an  outbreak,  cand  may,  unless  all  sections  are  equally  interested  and 
prompt,  prevent  or  delay  work  in  States  or  localities  which  ha..ve  pro¬ 
vided  a  fair  and  adequate  proportion  of  funds  req^nired  for  work  in  their 
section. 

T^OEK  DOEE  UEEER  THIS  APFROPRIATIOE 

Eor.ir  ca.rried  on  under  this  appropriation  provides  for  the  era.dica- 
tion  of  the  bacterial  disease  of  citrus  known  as  citrus  canker.  T'.iese 
actiAaties  are  nov;  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Stales  of  Lonlsi  - 
■ana  and  Texas.  Through  intensive  inspection  of  nurseries  and  citrus 
groves  an  effort  is  made  to  loc-'te  and  destroy  all  trees  infested  with 
this  dreaded  disease.  As  .a  result  of  the  vigorous  c.amp.aign  which  ha.s 
been  carried  on  against  this  disea.se  in  the  past  it  is  practically 
eliminated  from  the  important  cojmnercial  citrus  a,reo.s .  Eowever,  some 
isolated  infections  occur  spora.dically .  The  states  th'-'t  rrere  infested 
are  mainta.ining  a  close  inspection  of  rH  citrus  properties  and  this 
shonld  be  continued.  The  infections  ha^/e  not  been  elimina.ted  in  Louisi- 
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ana  and  Texas  and  because  of  the  extreme  ini’ ectioushess  of  this  disease 
scattered  infections  occur  in  dooryard  plantings  outside  of  commercial 
districts.  These  are  a  menace  to  citrus  cultures  and  active  cooperation 
is  extended  to  these  states.-  Continued  inspection  work  and  eradication 
work  is  essential  until  the  disease  ha.s  been  completely  eliminated. 

EI'/iERC-ElTCY  MDS 
Direct  Allotment 


Projects  '  Obiigaked 

:  1934 


Civil  Works  Projects:  ! 

Citrus  canker  eradication . . . :  $1,450 


(f)  PHOIiY  PEACH  eradication 


Appropriation,  1932  .' .  $97,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  61,480 

Appropriation,  1934  .  52,659 


Anpropriation,  1935  .  47,645  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  . 49 , 828 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compo-red  with 
Anpropriation  ,  1935  .  2,183  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $2,183  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^), 

as  follows:  (1)  $996  transferred,  from  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 

dustry;  and  (2)  $1,187  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of 
Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  ^2,183  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOC^) , 


PROJECT  STATEI'IENT 


Project  s 

1934 

1935 

( Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or.  Decrease 

'b-jo  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Eunds 

Obligated: 

Phony  peanh  eradica,tion 

Unobli^cated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundment  s . 

$43 , 613 

$  47,645 

$  49,828 

$2,183  (l) 

— 

326 

8,720 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated . 

Totad  appropri.oti  on . 

52, 659 

47,645 

49,828 

■t  2,183 
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(l)  The  increase  of  $2,183  is  for  5-^  s-al^ry  restoration,  1936  (to 
lOOfo)  . 

’VnRK  RONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  work  done  iinder  this  suhappropriation  deals  with  the  work  on 
account  of  the  phony  peach  dise.ase  hy  aiding  the  State  inspection  organ¬ 
izations  in  preventing  the  distribution  of  exposed  nursery  stock  to 
uninfedted  regions  and  with  scouting  to  locate  infected  trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  pOcach  nurseries.  This  cooperation  is  carried  on  in  the 
States  where  the  dise.ase  ha,s  been  found  to  occur  and  from  which  the 
principal  shipments  of  susceptible  nursery  stock  are  made.  Infected 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  nurseries  rone  being  removed  by  the  St.ates  con¬ 
cerned. 


The  work  also  includes  scouting  in  orchands  to  locate  infected 
trees.  This  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  states  and  local  a'^encies 
which  remove  the  infected  trees.  The  accurate  determination  of  diseased 
trees  required  special  training  and  is  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the 
era,dic"'tion  effort  carried  on  with  funds  provided  under  this  item. 

Scattered  infections  ha.ve  been  found  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Elorida., 
Georgia.,  Arkansa.s,  Illinois,  Oklahoma,,  Louisiana,  Mississipui,  Missouni, 
North  Ca.rolina,  South  Carolina,  Tonnossec,  and  Texan.  Continuation  of 
the  work  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disea.se  from  the  area 
now  infected. 

The  phonj^  po'^ch  disease  is  a  serious,  infectious  disease  which  makes 
pe-ach  orchards  luiprofita.ble  by  reducing  both  the  size  and  the  quality  of 
the  crop.  It  has  proved  disantrous  to  peanh  grov/ing  where  it  has  become 
established.  Removal  of  disea.sed  trees  is  the  only  kno’.vn  method  of 
control.  Local  sprea.d  from  tree  to  tree  dr  from  orchard  to  orcha.rd  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  an  insect,  the  peach  borer,  and  long  distance 
sprea.d  is  believed  to  be  through  the  shipment  of  nursery  stock  containing 
disea.sed  trees  vdiich  are  then  set  out  in  orchajrd  form  v/here  they  may  then 
serve  as  new  centers  of  infection.. 


ElERGENCY  lUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Obligated, 


Projects  ;  1934 

Civil  Uorks'  Pro.iects : 

Phony-pea.ch  er adi  cat  ion . :  $5 , 950 


i 


-1 


(g)  DATE  SCALE  CONTROL 
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Appropriation,  1932  . .  .  .  i  S  65,460 

Appropriation,  19^5  .  38,615 

Appropriation,  1934  . .  27,925 


Appropriation,  1935  .  23,812  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  24,856 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  1.044  (h) 


(a)  Includ-es  $1,044  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95fo)  ,  as 

follows;  (l),  $487  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $557  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $1,044  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of 

5'^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 

PROJEOT  STATEMENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated  ) 

5%  Salary  , 

Restoration  : 

forking 

■Funds 

Obligated: 

Date  scale  control... 

$26,645 

$23,812 

$  24,856 

$1,044  (1)  i 

Unobligated: 

Salawy’-  reduction 
impoundment  . . . 

1,280 

_ 

- — 

_ 

Total  appropriation... 

27,925 

23,812 

24,856 

+  1,044 

(1)  The  increase  of  $1,044  is  for  5^^'  sa.lary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOQ"'). 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  work  done  under  this  subappropriation  is  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  effective  scouting  and  eradication  work.  Data  scale  was  found 
rather  generally  infesting  the  date  plantings  in  the  southwest  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  California  and  Arizona 
the  eradication  project  has  been  going  forward  with  fewer  and  smaller 
infestations  being  found  every  year.  Because  of  the  possibility  that 
infestation  may  persist  for  considerable  periods  of  time  under  the  leaf 
bases  where  they  are  not  visible  without  cutting  through  the  layers  of 
fiber  which  cover  them  a  careful  inspection  of  date  plants  cannot  saLely 
be  eliminated  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  Insure  that  the  scale 
insects,  if  present,  would  haye  crawled  out  on  the  leaves  where  they  can 
be  seen.  The  work  is  dependent  upon  frequent  and  careful  inspections  in 
order  to  detect  new  infestations  on  the  leaves  before  they  have  time  to 
spread  to  other  trees.  Eor  this  reason  careful  inspections  must  be  made 
and  the  reduction  made  in  1934  has  been  absorbed  by  lengthening  the  jjeriod 
between  these  inspections.  Further  extension  of  these  periods  cannot  be 
safely  made  until  at  least  another  year  has  elapsed. 


(h)  FOREST  INSECTS 
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Approprintion,  1932 
Appropriation,  1933 
Appropriation,  1934 


$  253,074 
222,436 
194,270  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935  .  152,335 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  159 ,015  ("b) 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  6,680  ( c) 


(a,)  includes  $9,800  transferred  from  "Fruit  Insects",  and  $4,500 
transferred  from,  "Household  and  Stored  Products  Insects." 

(hj  Includes  $6,680  to  cover  5"^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^), 
as  follows:  (1)  $2,784  transferred  from  Biireau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry;  and  (2)  $3,896  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e) 
of  the  Act  of  March  2;8,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $6,680  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 

5^  salarj^  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^V .  +  $6,680 

Increase  in  working  funds  avcalahle  for  obli¬ 
gation . . . . . .  +  80 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  impoundment .  -  80. 

+  6,680~'' 

PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

Decrea.se 

Projects 

If934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5'^  Salony 
Restoration 

Uorking 

Fimds 

Obligated: 

Forest  insects . 

87, 484 

$  94,396 

$  98,912 

$4,436 

4  $  80  (2) 

Introduced  forest 
insect  . . . 

55,  097 

57,859 

60,103 

2,244 

Shade- tree  and  hardy- 
shrub  insects . 

9,800 

— 

— 

— 

TotaA  obligated . 

152,381 

152,255 

159,015 

6,680(1)' 

80 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impoundments . 

65,792 

Other  legislative 
inrioundments . 

235 

80 

-  80  (3) 

Other  amounts  tinob- 

li  grated . 

3.4,862 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation... 

19  4,270 

152,335 

159,015 

+ 

6 ,  580 

I 

I 


i 
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The  increase  of  $6,680  for  1936  includes! 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $>6,680  for  salaf.V  rostofation,  1936  (to  100*^)  . 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $80  in  the  project  "Forest  Insects  •  ” 

(3)  A  reduction  of  $80  offsettinjii  1935  impoundment. 

CHjMJGS  III  LANGUAGE 

The  addition  of  the  words  "  and  for  insects  affecting  ornamental 
trees  and  shruhs"  is  recommended  to  provide  authorization  for  investi¬ 
gations  on  insects  vdiich  attack  trees  and  shruhs  used  for  park,  ornamental 
and  shade  purposes  as  contrasted  with  those  growing  in  forests.  Specific 
authority  for  such  work  is  not  provided  elsewhere  in  the  present  anpro- 
priation  act  and  it  is  necessary  thut  at  least  a  limited  amount  of  work  he 
done  on  the  insect  pests  of  trees  having  such  high  aesthetic  value. 

^ORK  TO  IE  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

General .  This  item  provides  for  investigations  on  insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  forests  aud  forest  products  to  determine  methods  of  control 
of  such  pests  and  for  planning  and  directing  campadgns  to  control  serious 
outbreaks  that  occur  over  large  forested  a.reas.  Investigations  to 
develop  methods  of  C’^ntrol  for  insects  attcacking  shcO.de  trees  also  come 
under  this  item. 

Forest  Insects.  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned  ?dth 
investigo.tions  on,  oud  the  control  of,  insects  atto.cking  forest  trees  and 
forest  products.  The  work  is  co.rried  on  from  7  field  sto.tions,  loco.ted 
either  at  the  regional  headquarters  maintodned  hy  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  or  at  their  regional  experiment  stations. 

The  cooperative  control  service  is  the  largest  activity  of  this 
loroject.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  is  responsible 
for  recommending  to  the  Forest  Service,  Ihodional  Park  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Indieu  Affairs  and  private  timber  owners  when  and  where  to  conduct 
control  operations  a-e.:.nst  important  timber  destroying  bark  beetles 
or  defoliators.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  extensive  surveys 
of  forests  where  abnormal  insect  activities  are  reported.  The  infor¬ 
mation  secured  from  these  surveys  is  used  as  o.  basis  for  recommendations 
for  the  control  work  against  these  important  native  pests  of  our  forests. 

Investia'-.tions  are  under  wa.y  to  develop  or  improve  methods  of 
control.  During  the  pa.st  three  years  several  iraprovement s  have  been 
effected  which  have  resulted  in  reducing  the  cost  of  control  for' 
certain  major  pests  from  25^^  to  50^.  Fu.rther  studies  are  needed 
to  perfect  m.ethods  which  will  make  it  possible  to  apply  control 
measures  throughout  the  dry  summer  season  and  tO  develop  more 
effective  and  economical  measures  for  the  control  of  defoliators 
and  certain  bark  beetles. 

Many  forest  insects  cannot  be  controlled  by  direct  methods 
and  must  be  com 'catted  through  forest  management .  The  white  pine 
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weevil  is  one  of  these.  InvestifVations  on  this  pest  have  demonstrated 
that  at  least  in  certain  regions  sound  silviculture  practices  will 
insure  control  so  that  straight  timber  can  'be  produced.  The  locust 
borer  is  another  pest  that  must  be  controlled  by  forest  management. 
but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  practical  methods  have  been  developed# 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  this  problem. 

Enormous  .  losses  occur  each  year  from  insects  which  attack  forest 
products  in  use.  Many  different  kinds  of  insects  such  as  termites, 
powderpost  beetles,  various  borers,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  these 
losses.  Effective  methods  for  the  control  of  some  of  these  have 
been  devised  and  are  recommended.  Continued  work  is  necessary  to 
develop  effective  methods  for  other  pests  for  which  present  measures 
are  not  fully  applicable.  At  the  present  tiire  special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  possibility  of  using  tree  poisons  for  treating  wood 
before  the  tree  is  felled. 

Introduced  Forest  Insects.  The  two  chief  objectives  of  the 
investigations  under  way  on  several  introduced  forest  pests  occuring 
in  the  northeastern  states  are:  (l)  Control  of  these  introduced 
insects  through  the  introduction  and  colonization  and  liberation  of 
natural  enemies;  and  (2)  the  development  of  effective  sprays  or 
dusts  which  may  be  used  for  artificial  control.  These  activities 
are  headquartered  at  laboratories  a,t  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts, 
and  Hew  Ha.ven,  Connecticut.  Special  attention  is  now  being  given 
to; 

(a)  The  European  pine  shoot  moth  which  is  becoming  widely 
established  throughout  the  Hew  England  States  and  is 
particula,rly  destructive  to  pines  set  out  in  the  re¬ 
forestation  or  water  sheds  and  denuded  lands. 

(b)  The  beech  scale  now  estcoblished  in  Maine,  Hew  Hampshire, 
and  '\^ermont  and,  when  associated  with  fungus  disease, 
this  pest  threp.tens  the  destruction  of  valuable  native 
beech . 

(c)  The  birch  lea.f  miner,  recently  introduced,  v/hich  is 
rapidly  spreading  in  the  Hew  England  area  and  #iich 
is  especially  injurious  to  white  birch. 

(d)  The  la.rch  ca.se  bearer,  a  recently  introduced  insect 
which  is  defoliating  larch  over  a  considerable  area. 

(e)  Investigations  on  the  gypsy  and  browntadl  moth  are  also 
receiving  a  limited  amount  of  attention;. 

Shade  Tree  Insects.  Ho  funds  which  could  be  allotted  specif icflly 
for  work  on  this  subject  are  now  avahlahle.  The  amount  allotted  for 
the  fiscal  year  1934  wa„s  not  continued  in  the  fiscal  yean  1935.  Some 
incidental  work  is  done  on  insects  a.ttacking  shahe  and  ornamenta.l 
shrubs.  This  is  confined  to  the  answering  Of  requests  for  information 
received  from  property  owners  throughout  the  country.  Approximately 
3,000  such  inquiries  are  received  annually. 
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Project  s 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  obliga¬ 
tions,  1935 

Loans  and  relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural 

$10,000 

('Transferred  from  Forest  Service) 
To  provide  relief  in  stricken  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  through  encouraging  and 
assisting  a  systematic  planting  and 
growth  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc. 
(shelter  belt") . . . . . 

(2O  Projects  financed  throng  other  Governmental  Agencies 


Projects  j 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  obliga¬ 
tions,  1935 

Emergency  Conservation  work  (Authorized  ! 
by  Act  of  March  31,  1933;  allotment  : 

throu^  Wan  Department) :  ; 

Control  of  insect  enemies  of  forests 

$16,637 

47,363 

(i)  GYPSY  AhD  BROWN- TAIL  MOTH  CONTROL 


Regular  PLW.A.  Total 

Appropriation,  1932  . . .  $648,580  -  -  -  $648,580 

Appropriation,  1933  .  ___  400,000 

Appropriation,  1934  .  408,388  1,545,085  1,953,473 


Appropriation,  1935  .  ■ .  _  _  _  475,535  475,535 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  400,000 _ -  -  -  400 , 000 

Net  dnange ,  Budget  1936,  compared  (00-1-400,000  -475,535  -  75,535 

with  Appropriation,  1935 . .  ....  _  , 

(a)  The  increase  of  $400,00  is  appa.rent  only,  c?,s  this  work  wa,s  financed  during 
1935  from  an  aJlotment  of  $475,535  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Puhlic  Works.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  Budget 
for  1936  contempltates  a  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $75,535.  The 
Budget  for  1935  authorized  the  use  of  $99,282  from  the  unexpended 
"balance  of  the  Puhlic  Works  allotment  for  Inspection  and  Certifica.tion 
and  the  Appropriation  Act  for  1935  authorized  the  use  of  $360,000 
from  the  unexpended  balance  of  Puhlic  ^orks  funds  for  control  work. 

Tliis  la.tter  ■'-ijnount  was  further  augmented  hy  $16,253  which  was  an. 
additional  unexpended  balance  of  the  Puhlic  Works  allotment  carried 
forward  into  1935. 
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Projects 

i  1935 

i  (PstiimitEd) 

1936 

(Estimate^. 

Increase  or 

decrease 

5%  Salary 
Restoration 

"hrking 

Punds 

Obligated; 

Con.trol : 

Regular  Punds . 

.t;3  61207; 

$300,718 

— 

+  300,718(1) 

P.W.A.  Punds .  ^ 

.1,5.45,085;  376,253 

— 

-  376,253(2) 

Inspection  and  certi- 

fi  cat  ion: 

Regular  Punds .... 

105,000; 

99,282 

— 

H-  99,282(3) 

P.W.A.  Punds . 

—  :  99,282 

— 

— 

-  99,282(4) 

Total,  obli, nations : 

Regular  Punds . 

141,207; 

400,000 

— 

+  400,000 

P.W.A.  Punds . 

1,545,085;  475,535 

— 

— 

-  475,535 

Unobligated: 

Regular  Punds : 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . . . 

9,8oo; 

— 

— 

— 

Other  legislative 

impoundment  s . . . 

35i; 

— 

— 

— 

Other  amounts  un- 

obligated . 

259,798; 

— 

— 

— 

P.W.A.  Punds. 

—  :  — 

— 

— 

— 

Total  regular  appro- 

uriation . . 

408,388; 

400,000 

+  400,000 

T6tal  P.W.A . 

1,545,085;  475,535 

— 

-  475,535 

Total  all  funds . 

1,953,473:  475,535 

400,000 

-  75,535 
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The  decrease  of  $75,535  in  total  funds  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $300,718  in  regular  funds  for  the ,  pro.ject 
"Control . "  No  regular  funds  were  appropriated  for  this  item  in  the 
1935  appropriation  act,  work  being  carried  on  nnder  an  allotment  of  funds 
from  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  !7orks.  The  amount 
above  indicated  is  required  for  dbntrol  activities  on  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths  diiring  1936.  These  activities  ind  ude  the  maintenance  of  a 
barrier  zone  and  the  exterminatio n  of  outlying  infestations.  The  control 
work  should  be  continued  to  prevent  the  pests  from  spreading  into  tinin- 
fested  areas  which  have,  during  the  last  twenty  yea.rs,  been  given  effec¬ 
tive  protection. 

( 2)  A  decrease  of  $376,253,  in  Public  Works  Administration  funds 
for  the  project  "Control."  This  includes  a  specific  allotment  of  $360,000 
of  Public  Works  Administration  funds  made  available  by  the  1935  appro¬ 
priation  act  from  balances  remaining  unexpended  from  an  allotment  made 

in  1934,  and  a  general  unexpended  '■'alance  of  $16,253  remaining  from 
the  original  1934  allotment.  This  combined  sum  will  be  exhausted  during 
the  fiscal  year  1935,  and  as  indicated  by  note,  (l),  it  is  planned  to 
carry,  on  the  activity  under  a  rediiced  regular  appropriation  in  1936. 

( 3)  An  increase  of  $99,292  in  regular  funds  for  the  pro.ject 
"Inspection  and  Certification."  No  funds  were  provided  for  this 
project  in  the  1935  appropriation  act,  work  being  carried  on  under 
an  allotment  of  funds  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works.  This  increase  represents  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the 
1935  Public  Works  Administration  allotment  and  is  the  minimum  necessary 
to  conduct  the  inspection  and  certification  of  products  originating  in 
the  gypsy  moth  quarantined  area  designated  for  shipment  to  points 
outside.  This  service  is  essential  to  protect  uninfested  areas  from 
the  danger  of  importing  various  stages  of  the  gypsy  moth  with  shipments 
of  forest  and  nursery  products,  and  also  to  enable  industries  within 
the  infested  area  to  ship  their  products  under  a  Federal  certificate. 

If  this  project  were  abandoned,  it  would  mean  the  establishment  of 

state  quarantines,  which  are  practical’^y  embargoes,  against  shipments 

from  the  gypsy  moth  area  of  all  materials  capable  of  carrying  infesta-tions . 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $99,282  in  Public  Works  Adminis trad  ion  funds 

for  the  project  "Inspection  and  Certific.'^tion."  Tliis  is  a  specific  allotment 
of  Public  Works  Administradion  funds  from  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
original  1934  Public  Works  Administration  allotment,  and  will  be  exhausted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1935.  As  indicated  by  note  (3),  it  is  planned  to 
carry  on  this  project  in  1936  under  a  regular  appropriation  in  the  same 
amount . 


CFANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  inclusion  of  the  word  "control"  in  the  title  and  the  elimination 
of  the  words  "of  the  sum  allotted  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  yer.r 
1934  by  the  Public  Works  Administradion  shall  be  available  only  for 
expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1935".  is  recommended  for  the  following 


reasons : 
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The  addition.'’,of  the  word  "control"  to  the  title  is  in  the 
interest  of  -uniformity  and  eliminates  possible  misunderstanding 
with  the  investigational  work  on  these  pests  which  is  carried 
on  under  the  item  "Forest  Insects." 

Th.e  phrase  referring  to  the  allotment  of  funds  from  the 
Public  Works  Administration  will  not  be  awolicable.  No  allot¬ 
ment  from  these  emergency  funds  is  contemplated. 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  This  item  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  control 
work  on  the  gypsy  and  brown- tail  moths  and  for  the  inspection  and 
certification  of  products  to  meet  the  reqiurements  of  the  Federal  quaran¬ 
tines  for  these  insects. 

Pont rol .  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned  with  the 
control  and  extermination  of  infestations  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  brown- 
tail  moth  which  are  so  located  as  to  be  susceptible  to  spread  by 
natural  means  to  points  outside  the  infested  area.  This  work  is  divided 
into  "Scouting  and  Extermination  in  the  Barrier  Zone"  and  "Scouting  and 
Extermination  Outside  the  Barrier  Zone." 

The  Barrier  Zone  is  an  area  some  20  to  30  miles  in  width,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Long  Island  Sonnd  on  the  south  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the 
north.  This  strip  of  land  extends  over  into  New  York  State  for  its 
western  boundary  and  into  the  New  England  States  for  its  eastern  boundary, 
the  center  of  the  zone  bei rg  approximately  the  eastern  New  York  State 
boundary  line.  Spread  of  moths  by  natural  means  from  the  generally 
infested  area  in  New  England  into  and  throu^  the  Barrier  Zone  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  application  of  extermination  measures  in  this  zone.  This 
requires  scouting  to  locate  infestations  and  their  treatment  to  eliminate 
colonies  which  may  be  found. 

The  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  have  been  kept  confined  to  the 
comparatively  limited  area  comprising  the  New  England  states.  Gypsy 
moth  has  been  found  on  Long  Island  and  Bronx,  New  York,  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  These  are  the  only  known  infestations  for 
either  of  these  insects  outside  of  New  England.  The  infestation  in  New 
Jersey  is  small  and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  colony  which  was  not 
found  and  destrpyed  in  the  course  of  previous  work  there.  The  nature 
of  the  work  in  these  outlying  infestations  is  similar  to  that  employed 
In  the  Barrier  Zone,  consisting  of  scouting  to  locate  infestations  followed 
by  the  application  of  suppressive  measures  with  the  object  of  carplete 
extermination.  The  infestation  in  Pennsylvania  was  found  in  1932  and  the 
area  involved  has  been  increasing  as  scouting  has  progressed  until  it 
now  takes  in  approximately  880  square  miles.  Cooperation  of  the  States 
concerned  is  an  important  factor  in  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
dealing  with  these  infestations. 
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Inspection  and  Certification.  The  work  undPr  this  project 
deals  with  the  inspection  and  certification  of  products  originating 
in  the  quarantined  area  designated  for  shipment  to  points  outside. 

The  possibility  of  distribution  of  the  gypsy  moth  over  long  distances 
on  shipments  of  products  which  might  carry  it  is  illustrated  by  records 
on  such  shipments.  During  the  period  the  quarantine  has  been  in  force 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1934  more  than  102,652  gypsy  moth 
egg  clusters  have  been  removed  from  shipments  as  well  as  11,525  specimens 
in  other  than  the  egg  stage.  Infestations  have  actually  heen  discovered  on 
and  removed  from  shipments  destined  to  every  State  in  the  Union  except 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada  and  Oregon.  This  inspection  and  certification 
covers  commodities  which  are  grouped  into  nursery,  quarry,  forest  and 
evergreen  products.  The  certification  is  based  on  inspection  and  these 
commodities  thus  inspected  and  certified  are  eligible  for  interstate 
transportation.  Industries  located  within  the  infested  area  and  which 
deal  with  articles  likely  to  carry  this  insect  are  enabled  under  Federal 
certification  to  ship  their  products  in  the  normal  way.  If  there  were 
no  Federal  quarantine.  State  qiiarantines,  which  are  practically  embargoes, 
would  be  in  effect  in  nearly  every  State.  Interstate  business  in  such 
articles  would  operate  under  a  severe  handicap  in  the  face  of  such  a 
system  of  State  embargoes.  During  the  fiscal  year  1934  certification 
covered:  Evergreen  products  501  carloads,  132,452  L.C.L.;  forest 
products  2,766  carloads,  5  barge  loads,  and  39,131  L.C.L.;  nursery  pro¬ 
ducts  80  carloads  and  29,383,  L.C.L.;  stone  and  quarry  products  18 
carloads,  72  barge  loads  and  568  L.C.L. 


EMERGENCY  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated 

1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Public  Works  Allotments  (National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act)  : 

*jypsy  and  brown-tail  moth  control: 

New  Y  ork . . . 

$30,561 

494,165 

306,234 

247,894 

466,231 

$439 

358 

6,316 

5,781 

3,359 

459,282 

V  e  rmon  t . . . . . . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Connecticut . . 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Va.ri  nn  . 

Total  P  .  W .  A .  a.l  1  ntneri  t;  cs..... . 

1,545,085 

475,535 

Civil  Works  Pro.iects: 

Extermination  of  the  brown-tail  moth.. 

3,834 

— 

vv 
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Total 


Appropriation,  1932  .  466,200  -  466,200 

Appropriation,  1933  . (n)  392,400  -  392,400 

Appropriation,  1934  . (Td)  370,657  879*762  1,250,419 

Appropriation,  1935  .  .  1,170,238  1,170,238 

Budget  Estinitate,  1936  .  250,000  -  250,000 

Net  Change,  Budget  1936 , compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  . ( c)  + 250, 00 0-1,1 TD ,238  -  920,238 


(a)  Excludes  $17,500  transferred  to  Forest  Pa.thology,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry . 

(h)  Excludes  $13,282  transferred  to  Forest  Pathology,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry . 

(c)  The  increase  of  $250,000  is  apparent  only,  as  this  work  was  financed 
in  1935  hy  an  allotment  of  $1,170,238  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Puhlic  Uorks.  The  Budget  for  1936  therefore,  con¬ 
templated  an  actual  decrease  of  $920,238  in  working  funds. 


PROJECT  STATEWT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects  :1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated  ) 

bfo  Salary 
Restoration 

Uorking 

F-onds 

Obligated:  : 

Eastern  Control  ' 

Program:  • 

Regular  funds.  :$83,587 

$120,980 

+$120,980(1) 

P.U.A.Ikinds...  :273,083 

551,349 

— 

— 

-  531,349(2) 

Uestern  Control  : 

Program:  ; 

ReguJar  Funds.  ;118,075 

120,995 

+  120,995(3) 

P.U.A.  Funds. .  i606,679 

610,864 

— 

— 

-610,8S4(  4) 

Oner  an  tine  En-  ; 
forcement;  • 

Regular  Funds.  ■  7,725 

8,025 

+  8,025(5) 

P.'f.A.  Funds. .  :  - 

8,025 

— 

— 

-  8,025(6) 

Total , ohligationd: 

Pegulam  Funds;  :209,387 

___ 

250,000 

+  250,000 

P.U.A.  Funds..  ‘879,762 

1,170,238 

— 

— 

1,170,238 

Unobligated:  T 

Regular  Funds:  • 

Salary  re  due-  ■ 
tion  irnpo-ond-  j 
:aents . :  9,800 

Other  amounts  ; 
unobligated..  :151,470 

___ 

Total, Regular  .  .  ^ 

appropriation.  ‘370,657 

_ 

250,000 

_ 

+  250,000 

Total,  P . . A..f\ind^0T9 , 762 

1,170,238 

— 

— 

-1,170.238 

Total,  all  funds.  ^,250,419 

1,170,238 

250,000 

-  920,238 

:  •'  ■  “I  • 
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The  decrease  of  $920,238  in  total  funds  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $120,980  in  re^jlar  funds  f or  the  project 
"Eastern  Control  Prograjn."  ho  re^lar  funds  were  provided  for  this 
project  in  1935,  work  being  carried  on  under  the  unexpended  balance 

of  an  allotment  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1934  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Tforks.  The  amount  available  for  use  in  1935  is 
$551,349.  These  funds  will  not  be  a-vailahle  in  1936.  The  continuation 
of  the  control  work  on  white  pine  blister  ru.st  in  the  East  is  important 
to  protect  the  value  of  white  pine  stands  as  well  as  to  control  the 
disease  in  areas  in  which  white  pines  are  used  for  reforestation.  T'lesc 
funds  a.lloca,ted  for  this  work  will  be  used  for  surveys  to  locate 
pines  in  pine  area.s  where  ribes  arc  growing;  demonstrations  for  methods 
of  control;  supervision  of  cooperative  control  work  which  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  funds  supplied  by  state,  county,  town  cjid  local  a-goncies  or  bn 
national  po.rks  with  funds  supnlied  by  emergency  anpropriations ;  and 
checking  of  eradication  work  to  determine  its  thoroughness. 

( 2)  A  decrease  of  $551,349  in  Public  horks  Administration 
funds  for  the  project  "Eastern  Control  Program."  Tiiis  o.mount ,  a  portion 
of  the  unerpended  balnnce  of  an  allotment  moxlc  during  the  fiscal  year 
1934  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  T^orks,  constitutes 
the  only  fluids  available  -^or  this  project  in  1935.  These  funds  will  be 
exhausted  during  the  year.  As  indicated  by  note  (l),  it  is  planned  to 
cari^^  on  the  work  in  1936  with  a  greatly  reduced  regular  appropriati or . 

( 3)  An  increase  of  $120,995  in  regular  funds  for  the  project 
"•'■estern  Control  Program."  ITo  regular  funds  were  provided,  for  this 
project  in  1935,  work  being  carried  on  under  the  unexpended  balance 

of  an  allotment  made  during  the  fiscaJ  year  1934  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  public  Forks.  The  amount  cWailable  for  use  in  1935 
is  $610,864.  These  funds  will  not  be  o-vailable  in  1936.  The  amount  to 
be  allotted  for  work  in  the  western  area  will  be  used  for:  Surveys 
to  locate  pines  and  areas  where  ribes  grow;  application  of  methods 
of  eradicating  ribes  plants;  supervision  of  control  work  done  on 
national  forests,  national  parks  and  private  lands  with  funds  supplied 
from  other  sources;  and  checking  control  work  to  determine  its  thoroughness. 
The  amount  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  required,  with  the  cooperation 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  supplied,  to  protect  the  valuable  white 
and  sugar  pine  stands  in  western  United  States  and  permit  the  reproduction 
of  white  pinoiktrees  in  the  western  areas. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $610,864  in  Public  Forks  Administration  fujids  for 
the  project  "Uestern  Control  Program."  Trd  s  amount,  a  portion  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  an  allotment  made  during  the  fiscal  yea.r  1934  by 

the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works,  constitutes  the 
only  furd.s  a.vailable  for  this  project  in  1935.  These  funds  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  during  the  year.  As  indica.ted  by  note  (3);  it  is  planned  to  ca.rry 
on  the  work  in  1936  with  a  greatly  reduced  regulan  appropriation. 

( 5)  An  increase  of  $8,025  in  regular  funds  for  the  project  "Quarantine 
Enforcement . " 
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( 5 )  A  decrens e  of  $8,025  in  Pulplic  Torks  Administration  funds 
for  the  pro.jGct  "iQiiarantine  Enforcement."  The  increp.se  rnd  decrep.se 
referred  to  in  notes  (5)  n.nd  (5)  relate  simply  to  the  plon  of  providing 
funds  in  1936  to  continue  activities  carried  on  in  1935  under  Public 
Works  Administration  funds,  uhich  arill  he  exhausted  during  the  yearn. 

The  amount  involved  is  necessary  to  conduct  quarantine  enforcement 
work  without  which  white  pine  blister  rust  would  readily  be  sprea.d 
through  the  shipment  of  rust  infected  pines  or  currant  and  gooseberry 
plants  likely  to  carry  the  disease. 

CEAliC-E  m  MGUAGE 

Tiie  inclusion  of  the  title  ''Blister  Rust  Control"  and  the 
language  providing  for  this  work  is  necessary  to  provide  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  work  previously  carried  on  a.s  a  regular  activity  of  the 
Department  but  which  during  the  fiscal  year  1935  was  excluded  from 
the  regular  appropriations  and  work  carried  on  with  an  allotment 
from  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

WORK  DOPE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General .  Under  this  appropriation,  campaigns  are  conducted  for 
the  suppression  and  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust  by  cooperating 
with  state  organizations,  counties,  to’ms,  individual  land  owners  and 
with  the  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service  a^nd  Indian  Service,  in 
the  eradication  of  ribes  (currant  and  gooseberries),  which  serve  as 
Carriers  of  the  disease,  as  '^ell  as  in  the  apulica.t ion  of  measures  to 
delay  the  spread  of  the  disease  into  uninfected  regions.  The  work 
under  this  project  provides  nationa.l  leadership  for  the  control  of  the 
white  pine  blister  rust  and  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
a.ppropriate  agencies. 

Eastern  Control  Programs.  The  Department  is  cooperating  in  the 
control  of  blister  rust  through  formal  and  informal  arrangements  with 
governmental  agencies,  sta.tes,  counties,  tovmships,  individuals  and 
other  locad  agencies  in  the  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust  in 
white  pine  growing  in  sta.tes  of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  "'.'’ermont ,  Wisconsin,  Ma.ryland, 
Virginia,  Nest  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  In  this  work,  the  Department 
provides  the  leadership  and  coordination  of  the  control  activities 
and  the  states  and  their  cooperators  supply  the  supervision  and  labor. 
The  Eastern  control  program  must  be  continued  (l)  to  assure  the 
productivity  of  white  pine  forests  containing  standing  timber  valued 

over  $126,000,000;  (2)  to  preserve  regional  scenic  and  recreation¬ 
al  white  pine  values  of  great  economic  importance;  (3)  to  protect 
thousands  of  acres  of  yoijng  growth  which  will  form  the  next  timber 
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crop;  (4)  to  maintain  control  of  the  disease  on  initially  protected 

pine  lands,  aggreg.ating  8,500,000  acres;  (5)  to  apply  control  measures 

on  the  remaining  unprotected  pine  acreage  in  the  infested  states;  a.nd 

(6)  to  extend  protection  to  white  pines  in  disease-free  regions  a.s  ranidly  as 

they  a,re  invaded  hy  the  na,tural  spread  of  the  disease.  This  is  a:;  national 

prohlem,  requiring  Federal  leadership  and  technical  knowledge  to  coordinate 

cooperating  agencies. 

Western  Control  Program.  In  the  western  area,  the  control  of 
white  pine  hlister  rust  is  carried  on  in  the  States  of  California, 

Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  In  this  urea, 
the  Department  assists  cooperating  states  and  loca.l  agencies  in  the 
application  of  control  measures  on  state  a.nd  privately  o^'^ued  lands  'and 
furnishes  leadership  and  technical  assistance  in  coordinating  control 
activities  carried  on  in  these  area.s  hy  the  Forest  Service  in  protecting 
valuable  white  pines  on  National  Forests,  to  the  National  Park  Service 
and  Indian  Service  in  protecting  valuable  areas  of  white  pines  in 
National  Pa.rks  and  on  Indian  Reservations.  The  forested  lands  in  this 
area  are  of  mixed  OTmership  and  control  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
combining  and  coordinating  efforts  of  a„ll  owners  into  a.  single  progr-m. 

The  blister  rust  control  program  in  the  western  United  States  must  be 
continued  (l)  to  assure  the  productivity  of  forest  lands  leaning  western 
white  pine  and  suga.r  pine  timber  vajued  at  $288,000,000  and  thus  matntain 
industries  dependent  upon  the  white  pines,  which  represent  50^  of  the 
business  of  the  western  white  pine  region  as  well  a.s  vaju.ahle  economic 
and  business  interests  in  the  sxigar  pine  region  of  California;  (2)  to 
protect  millions  of  acres  of  young  growth  tha.t  will  fom  the  next 
timber  cropi  (3)  to  prevent  forced  timber  cutting  and  demoralization 
of  the  Nation’ s  lumber  mankets;  (4)  to  maintatn  control  of  the  disease 
in  aueac  aJready  protected;  (5)  to  apnly  control  measures  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  unprotected  areas;  (6)  to  preserve  scenic  a,nd  recreational  white 
pine  values  of  great  enonomic  importance;  and  (7)  to  extend  protection 
to  white  pines  in  uninfested  regions  as  rapidly  an  they  ane  invaded 
by  the  natural  spread  of  the  rust  . 

Quarantine  Enforcement.  Tlie  work  under  this  activity  is  concerned 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Quarantine  on  account  of  white  pine 
blister  rust.  For  the  most  pant,  this  work  consists  of  (l)  inspecting 
the  premises  and  environs  of  nurseries  in  which  pines  susceptible  to 
the  disease  are  grown;  (2)  preventing  the  interstate  shipment  of  rust- 
infested  pines  or  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  likely  to  carry  the 
diseace  and  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  FederaJ  quarantine;  and 
(3)  cooperating  with  nurseries,  etc.,  in  the  protection  of  pine  nursery 
stock  against  exposure  to  blister  rust. 
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EIvERGENCY  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Public  Works  Allotments  f national 

Industrial  Pecovery  Act)  : 

Wliite  Pine  Blister  Bust  Control. 

Checking  of  infested  areas  and 

eradication  of  currant  and  other 

platits  of  the  genus  Hides  from 

which  infestation  is  spread  to 

pine 

Connecticut . 

.  $13,175 

$  9,900 

^'1^1  n0 

30,725 

43 , 500 

Massachusetts . 

21 , 805 

30,500 

Hew  Hampshire . 

23,025 

46,200 

Pi'iode  Island . . 

6,230 

7 , 000 

Vermont . 

20 , 405 

11,900 

New  York . 

42,990 

49 , 400 

Pennsylvani-a . 

15,750 

30,400 

New  Jersey . 

1,077 

1,700 

Michigan . . . 

21 , 425 

47,800 

Minnesota . . . . . 

33,225 

42,000 

Wi sconsin . 

17,650 

31,500 

I  owa . 

4,730 

8,500 

Illinois . 

1,630 

2,600 

Indiana . .  . . 

1,230 

3 , 000 

Ol^no  ••  •••••••«••••••»•••••••••••«• 

10,045 

8,300 

Georgia . 

1,230 

4,500 

Kentucky . . 

430 

7,300 

Maryland . 

5,630 

14,100 

North  Carolina..... . 

3,150 

24,500 

South  Carolina . 1 

960 

5,000 

Tennessee . 

1,845 

12,000 

Virginia . . . . 

2,920 

34,000 

’"est  Virginia . . 

1,460 

17 , 000 

I  daho . . . 

273,700 

167,500 

Montana . . . . 

37,920 

42,900 

Washington . . . 

59,700 

46,000 

California . 

141,700 

210,000 

Oregon . 

30,000 

15 , 00- 

Wyoming . . 

3,000 

6,000 

Colorado . . 

2,500 

6,500 

Oregon . . . . . 

18,500 

31,500 

Various . 

30 , 000 

152,238 

Total . 

879,762 

1,170,238 
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(k)  DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  ERADICATION 

Appropriation,  1932  . *  *  $13,332  (a) 

Appropriation,  1933  .  3^000 

Appropriation,  1934  .  3,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  155,618  ("b) 

Budget  Estinate,  1936  .  261,156 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  105,538  ( c) 


( ■'.)  Provided  in  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1931. 

(d)  Includes  $5,618  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^) 

as  follows:  (l)  $2,475  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try;  and  (2)  $3,143  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act 
of  March  28,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $105,538  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists 
of : 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . .  $5,618 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +  100,000 

Reduction:  continuation  of  1935  impoundm.ent _ 80 

+105,538 


PROJECT  STATEMT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

decrea.se 

'■'orking 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Dutch  elm  Disease 
eradic'^tion . 

3,000 

$155,538 

$261,156 

$5,618(1) 

+  .^100,000(2'' 

Unobligated: 
Legislative  im¬ 
poundment  . . . . 

80 

-  80  (3) 

Total  appropriation,-.. 

3,000 

155,618 

261,156 

+  105,538 
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The  increase  of  $105,538  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $5,618  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1935  (to  lOO^)  . 

(2)  An  increase  of  $100,000  for  scouting  and  eradication  work. 

Prnds  available  for  the  eradication  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  have  been 
inadequate  to  carry  on  intensive  eradication  work  necessary  to  combat  this 
menace  which  threatens  the  destruction  of  our  elms.  It  is  believed  that 
the  disease  gained  entry  into  the  United  States  through  infected  logs  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe  and  sent  to  veneer  factories  located  at  several 
points  within  the  United  States.  The  environs  of  such  factories  and  areas 
adjacent  thereto  have  not  been  adequately  scouted.  The  situation  in 

the  metropolitan’ area  of  New  York  is  especially  critical.  It  is 
essential  thak  this  main  infected  area  be  rescouted,  the  infected  trees 
located  and  removed,  It  is  impossible  to  determine  all  infected  trees 
by  one  inspection.  Incipient  infections  are  difficult  to  locate.  In 
some  instances,  trees  may  be  partially  diseased  for  a  few  months  before 
visible  signs  of  the  disease  appear.  In  general,  however,  the 
disease  organisms  grow  so  rapidly  within  the  tree  that  healthy  trees 
have  been  killed  within  a  few  weeks.  It  is  knovu  that  the  disease  may 
be  transmitted  from  tree  to  tree  by  bark  beetles  which  occur  in  large 
numbers  in  this  area.  These  introduced  bark  beetles  were  established 
in  this  section  before  the  disease  was  discovered  and  are  loiown  to 
occur  over  considerable  areas  where  infection  ha.s  not  yet  been  found. 

The  beetles  Mve  at  least  two  broods  and  those  emerging  from  diseased 
and  dying  trees  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  canry  the  disease  to  healthy  trees.  Such  infections 
may  not  have  developed  to  a  point  where  it  is  possible  to  make  positive 
diagnosis.  Scouting  should  be  intensive  end  conducted  at  such  frequent 
intervals  that  the  infected  trees  may  be  located  as  soon  as  practical 
so  they  can  be  destroyed  before  the  beetles  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  transmit  the  disease  to  new  trees.  The  increase  requested  will  provide 
only  the  minimum  required  for  necessary  work. 

( 3)  A  reduction  of  $80,  continuing  1935  impoundment. 

CKAITGS  lU  LAITGUAGS 

Tlie  insertion  of  the  words  "to  be  immediately  a-vailable"  is 
recommended  to  provide  funds  for  scouting,  particularly  in  ameas  not 
now  laio\7n  to  be  infected,  as  the  new  foliage  tO,ppears  or  shortly 
thereafter  cas  this  is  the  period  when  scouting  is  particularly 
effective . 

The  elimination  of  the  phrease  "Provided.  That  this  sum  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  any  amount  that  may  hereafter  be  allott e d _ 

for  the  purposes  named  herein  from  any  Federal  relief  or  other  Federal 

emergency  appropriations'*  is  r e c ornmen de d  .  Uo  such  special  allotment 

is  now  contemplated  for  the  fiscal  year  iy36. 
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Ttie  addition  of  the  phrase  ^'Provided,  _  Ihht,:  no  part  of  the  money 
herein  appropriated  shall  he  used  to  pay  the  cost  or  value  of  trees 

or  other  property  injured  or  destroyed"  reconmended.  S^h  proviso 

is  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  and  is  -asiially  included 
in  appropriations  for  the  control  or  eradication  of  plant  pests. 

WORK  DOPE  IJKDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Funds  provided  under  this  appropriation  ame  used  for  scouting  to 
locate  trees  infected  with  the  Dutch  elm.  disea.se  and  cooperating  with 
states  and  local  agencies  in  the  removal  and  destruction  of  infected 
trees.  It  is  impossible  to  definitely  distirguisli  the  causative 
organism  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  hy  field  examinations.  An  essential 
part  of  the  work  of  eradication  consists  of  laboratory  studies  to 
examdne  parts  of  suspicious  trees  and  definitely  determine  if  the 
disea.se  is  present.  'The  heaviest  infected  area,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  City,  New  York,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  New  York  harbor  is  the  center  of  the  infection.  Infected 
trees  have  been  found  some  40  miles  from  this  center  but  near  the  margin 
of  the  area  included  in  a  radius  of  forty  miles,  the  diseased  trees  are 
more  widely  scattered.  During  the  summer  of  1934,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  appropriated  and  expended  $30,000  for  the  elimination  of  infected 
trees.  Additional  amounts  have  also  been  e:cpended  by  state,  local 
agencies  and  private  individuals*  so  the  total  expended  by  cooperating 
agencies  is  somewha.t  more  than$234, 000.  Recently  the  Stp.te  of  New  York 
made  available  an  appropriation  of  $155,000,  a  large  part  of  which  will 
be  expended  during  the  present  active  season  for  the  removal  and  des¬ 
truction  of  infected  trees. 


EiiSRGENCY  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

:  Obligated, 

;  1934 

Sstim.alod 

ga.tions 

obli- 
,  1935 

Public  Works  Allotments  (National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act) : 

Dutch  Elm, Disease  Eradication: 

New  Jersey. . . 

. ;  $37,000 

$  3,000 

Ohi  0....... . . . 

. :  10,840 

New  York  . 

. •  10,028 

Penn syl  vori  a . . . 

. :  4,770 

Connecti  cut . . . 

. .  3,885 

bln.ssn.c.hiT  pet  t,  p  ...... 

Di  stri  ct.  nf  flcT  um’hi  a 

5 . 5.P4 

Vclrn  miG . .  _ 

3-,- 000 

Total 

:  74,000 

6,000 

Civil  Works  Allotments: 

Dutch  F,1  m  Di  RenciR  nn-ntunl . 

. :  IP.  500 
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(1)  TRUCK  CROP  Al^D  G^DE^I  IU$ECTS 

.  $  512,877 
.  462,605 

.  414,100  (a) 


Appropriation,  1932 
Appropriation,  1933 
Appropriation,  1934 


Appropri potion,  1935  .  315,853  (U) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  328 , 418 

Incren,se,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  12,565  (c) 


(,a)  Includes  424,100  trpusf erred  from  "Household  and  Stored 
Products  Insects." 


(b)  Includes  $12,805  to  cover  5fo  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  955^), 

as  follows:  (l)  45,825  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry;  pjid  (2)  $6,980  from  fimd  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of 
Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $12,565  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 


5fo  salary  restoration,  1936:  (to  100^) .  +  $12,805 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment .  -  240 

+  12,565 


PROJECT  STATEIvEEHT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated  ) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  Decrease 

5fo  Salary  "Jorking 
Restoration’  Funds 

Obligated: 

Truck  crop  Insects.... 

$151 , 246 

$164,593 

$171,381 

$6,788  ; 

Berry  insects . . 

13,675 

10,610 

11,147 

537  ; 

Sugar-beet  insects.... 

68,592 

72,130 

74,890 

2,760  : 

Tobacco  insects . . 

38, 686 

29,800 

30,900 

1,100  ; 

Insects  Affecting  green¬ 
house  and  ornamental 
plant  . . . 

38,063 

38,480 

40,100 

1,620  ; 

Total,  obligations..-. 

310,262 

315,613 

328 , 418 

12,805  (!) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

14,740 

Other  legislative 
impoundments. . . . 

6,928 

240 

4240(2) 

Other  amounts  nn- 

ohl  i^Q,t  e  d.  •  •••••••■•• 

82,170 

— 

— 

-  ;  - 

Total  appropriation.... 

414,100 

315,853 

328,418 

+  12,555 

'! 

:i 
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The  increase  of  $12,565  for  1936  includes: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $12,805  for  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  . 

( 2)  A  reduction  of  $240,  continuing  1935  impoundment. 

’70EK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APFEOFRIATION 

G-eneral »  This  appropriation  provides  for  studies  on  insects  and 
the  development  of  means  of  controlling  forms  injurious  to  truck  crop 
and  garden  plants  including  vegetables,  flowers,  hulhous  plants,  potted 
ornamentals  and  plants  grown  under  glass,  and  includes  those  attacking 
such  related  crops  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  sugar 
beets,  tobacco  and  mushrooms. 

Truck  Crop  Insects.  Eor  the  year  1933,  the  main  truck  crops  were 
valued  at  $  533,679,000.  These  crops  such  as  beans,  peas,  melons, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  etc.  are  atta-cked  by  many 
different  kinds  of  insect  pests.  Some  of  the  more  im.portant  pests 
that  are  now  being  studied  are  those  which  attack  crops  like  cabbage, 
melons,  lettuce  and  celery.  Special  attention  is  also  being  given  to 
such  pests  a.s  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  Lima  bean  pod  porer ,  various 
wireworms,  turnip  aphid,  pea  weevil,  pea  aphid,  sweet  potato  weevil, 
introduced  mole  cricket  and  varior.s  vegetable  weevils. 

The  development  of  satisfactory  methods  for  the  control  of 
insects  affecting  vegetable  and  garden  crops  has  assumed  greater  importance 
in  recent  years  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  development  and  expansion 
of  the  vegetable  industry  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  increased  con- 
srimption  of  green  food  products  and  the  demand  that  these  be  free  from 
insect  damage  and  insecticidal  residues,  are  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  the  increasing  importance  of  this  work.  Nith  the  concentration  of  crops 
in  certain  area.'^ ,  old  pests  have  increased  in  abundance  and  the  distribution 
and  abunda.nce  of  such  recently  introduced  pests  as  the  Porto  Rican  mole  cric¬ 
ket"  and  the  vegetable  weevil  have  increased.  The  mole  cricket  is 
proving  to  be  an  especially  destructive  pest  in  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  and  no  fully  affective  control  is  yet  known.  Several  pests  of  cabbage 
and  related  plants  previously  only  known  in  the  north  are  now  common  in  the 
south  throughout  the  year.  Fairly  satisfactory  remedies  have  been  developed 
for  the  control  of  certain  pests  of  trunk  crops.  Many  of  these  remedies 
involve  the  use  of  insecticides  containing  arsenic.  Waere  heavy  in¬ 
festations  occur  the  pests  cannot  be  satisfactorily  controlled  with¬ 
out  leaving  excessive  residues.  This  coupled  with  the  careless  use 
of  insecticides  by  growers  emphasizes  the  need  of  developing  methods  of 
control  which  will  not  leave  harmful  residues. 

The  adoption  in  1933  of  Federal  gra,des  for  field  peas  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  developing  satisfactory  and  economical  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  pea  weevil,  which  is  the  principal  cause  for  the  losses 
suffered  because  of  reduction  in  grade.  Studies  now  under  way  are 
concerned  with  the  biology  of  the  past;  effects  seed  shattering  at 
harvest  and  weevil  hibernation  have  on  weevil  losses  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  crop  year;  and  also  the  effect  burning  the  straw  in  field,  dusting 
’.tith  insecticides  and  the  use  of  trap  crops  have  on  control- 
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Experiments  are  also  oeing  conducted  to  develop  effective  fumigation 
to  protect  dry  peas  in  storage.  During  the  past  se.ason  the  pea  aphid 
occurred  in  outbreak  numbers  over  considerable  areas  in  the  Pacific 
northwest,  ^ile  this  pest  periodically  caiises  losses  to  the  canning 
industry,  particularly  in  the  "lore  humid  parts  of  the  United  States, 
this  unusual  outbreak  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  insect  as  a 
pest.  Recently  many  samples  of  canned  peas  have  Ueen  found  infested 
"by  pea  weevils.  This  discovery  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  developing 
methods  for  preventing  infestation  in  fresh  peas  as  well  as  the 
development  of  means  of  controlling  the  pest  in  dried  peas. 

Berry  Insects.  During  1933,  the  crop  from  small  fruits  loiown 
as  "berries,  including  strawberries,  ra.spherries ,  "blackherries ,  etc. 
was  valued  at  $21,000,000.  These  small  fruits  are  injured  "by  a  variety 
of  insect  pests  for  which  no  effective  control  is  known.  Investiga¬ 
tions  to  develop  effective  controls  should,  "be  continued  in  order  that 
the  growers  ma.y  produce  these  crops  without  unnecessary  losses.  At 
present  studies  are  carried  on  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  and  along  the 
eastern  coa^stal  plain.  In  the  Uorthwest,  special  attention  is  "being 
given  to  the  development  of  measures  for  the  control  of  the  raspberry 
fruit  worm,  red  spider,  and  the  rasp"berry  mite.  A  recent  pro"blem 
which  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  production  of  straw"berries 
in  the  Northwest  is  the  control  of  a  European  pest  w'nich  attacks 
the  ripe  straw"berry  just  "beneath  the  cap.  Another  pro"blom  ?/hich 
has  recently  arisen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  thah  a,ssocicated  with 
the  control  of  several  kinds  of  sm-"^l  1  insects  kno:7n  as  thrips. 

Large  num"bers  of  these  minute  insects  have  "been  found  in  Ccons  of 
raspberries  and  related  fruits  and  this  em.phasizes  the  need  of 
determining  methods  for  control  of  these  pests.  Along  the  Atlantic 
CoastaJ  Plain  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  control  of  the 
strawberry  root  aphid,  a  pest  which  causes  raateri.al  losses  and  is 
apparently  associated  ^vith  one  of  the  im.portant  strawberry  diseases. 
Investigations  on  this  problem,  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Other  insects  which  cause  material 
losses  ol  ong  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  are  the  strawberry  mite  and 
the  strawberry  weevil.  Investigations  to  perfect  methods  for  their 
control  are  lunder  way  at  the  laboratory  ah  Chadbourn,  ITorth  Carolina. 

Suga.r  Beet  Insects.  The  sugar  beet  leaf  hopper!  i  s  the  most 
important  pest  of  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  and  investigations 
on  this  activity  are  concerned  primarily  with  this  insect.  The  sugar 
beet  leafhopper  transmits  the  destructive  disease  Imown  as  curly  top  and 
besides  attacking  sugar  beets  it  may  traiis'mit  the  disease  to  other  vege¬ 
tables.  In  periods  of  great  abundance  it  causes  almust  complete  failure 
in  the  production  of  these  crops  and  causes  marked  reduction  in  yields 
every  year.  One  insect  may  transmit  the  disease  to  a  uomber  of  plants. 
The  leafhoppers  infest  the  fields  in  large  numbers  during  migration 
periods  and  direct  control  in  the  field  has  not  been  found  possible. 
Surveys  are  made  to  determine  the  abundance  of  the  leafhoppers  and  the 
availability  of  their  favorite  host  plants  in  their  natural  breeding 
areas.  Information  secured  from  these  surveys  is  used  to  advise 
growers  well  in  advance  of  the  planting  season  as  to  the  possibility 
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of  o^■ltbreaks.  In  California  investir°;ations  are  undef  way  to  deter¬ 
mine .  the.  practicability  of  using  direct  measures  of  control  against 
the  insects  in  their  breeding  ground.  The  possibility  of  reducing 
the  abundance  of  the  insects  by  the  elimination  of  their  favorite 
hosts  is  also  receiving  attention.  Many  of  the  activities  on  sugar  beet 
leafhoppers  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  State  Experiment  stations  a,nd  sugar  companies. 

Tobacco  Insects.  Investigations  on  tobacco  insects  are 
c^irried  on  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  storages.  Investigations  in 
the  field  include  studies  on  life  history,  habits,  methods  of  control 
by  the  use  of  insecticides,  attractants,  baits  and  cultural  practices. 

Tr.e  control  of  the  important  tobacco  pests  such  as  the  hornworm  and 
flea  beetle  has,  for  the  pa.st  20  yeaxs  or  more,  involved  either 
the  use  of  lead  arsenate  or  Paris  green.  While  tobacco  is  not  considered 
as  a  food,  there  is  apparently  some  danger  to  the  users  from  insecticidal 
residues  tha.t  may  occur  on  the  plant.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  industry  as  well  as  the  users  that  tobacco  be  free  of 
insecticidal  residues.  This  necessitates  a  rcstudy  of  the  entire 
program  of  controlling  insects  affecting  tobacco  in  the  field.  Eesults 
secured  from  some  of  the  investigations  now  under  way  are  promising. 

Their  usefulness  cannot,  however,  be  determined  until  they  have  been 
tested  over  a  longer  period  end  in  other  localities  where  the  activity 
of  the  moth  is  different  because  of  seasonal  climatic  conditions. 

Investigations  on  insects  affecting  tobacco  in  storage  which  have 
b  en  under  way  for  a  few  years  were  undertaken  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  United  States.  They  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  methods  of  controlling  the  recently  introduced 
tobacco  moth  atjd  the  tobacco  beetle  in  both  the  closed  and  open  typo  of 
warehouses.  Some  very  useful  and  interesting  information  has  been  secured 
and  such  conclusions  as.  to  control  measures  a,s  have  been  developed  have 
been  made  available  to  the  trade.  Aside  from  the  protection  of  tobacco 
producQd-^’  within  the  United  States,  these  investigations  have  a  bearing 
on  the  production  of  a  product  sufficiently  free  from  insects  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  countries  to  w^'ich  American  tobanco  is  exported. 

Insects  Affecting  Greenhouse  and  OrnamentaU  Plants.  The  work 
under  this  project  dea„ls  with  investigations  to  determine  methods  for 
controlling  insects  attacking  flowering  garden  plants  such  as  narcissus, 
tulip,'  dahlia,  etc.;  household  and  ornamental  pl.ants;  insects  injurious 
to  flowers  and  rail  kinds  of  plants  grown  under  glass;  and  insects 
injurious  to  mushrooms.  The  crop  value  for  ornamental  and  greenhouse 
plants  for  1933  was  estimated  in  excess  of  $300,000,000.  These  crops 
are  attacked  by  many  different  kinds  of  insect  pests  and  ha,ve  to  be 
controlled  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Effective  controls  for  only 
some  of  them  are  available.  It  is  important  that  there  be  no  curtail¬ 
ment  of  these  investigations.  Some  of  the  pests  of  greenhouse  and 
ornamental  plants  now  receiving  special  attention  axe:  (l)  The  cyclaaen 
and  broad  mites — insects  extremely  difficult  to  control  which  according 
to  a  conservative  estiraate  cause  annual  losses  to  greenhouse  interests 
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a,pproxiinating  one  million  dollars;  (8)  the  gladiolus  thrips —  a 
limiting  factor  to  the  successful  production  of  this  favorite 
garden  flower;  (3)  Mexican  mealvhug — a,  pest  attacking  &  large 
Variety  of  plants,  recently  esta-hlished  in  commercial  greenhouses 
which  resists  the  treatments  ordinarily  used  for  the  control  of 
greenhouse  insects;  (4)  narcissus  hulh  flies — effective  methods 
for  disinfecting  narcissus  hul'bs  have  "been  developed  hut  present 
methods  of  controlling  the  pest  in  the  field  are  not  fully  effec¬ 
tive;  (5)  hulh  mites — there  are  a  number  of  mites  which  seriously 
injure  narcissus  hulhs  and  flowers  for  which  satisfactory  control 
measures  are  not  available  and  additional  facts  are  needed  before 
all  varieties  of  hulhs  can  he  disinfected  to  eliminate  mites;  (6) 
insect  vectors  of  important  mosaic  diseases  of  rose  and  narcissus-- 
it  seems  likely  that  these  diseases  are  transmitted  by  insects  which 
raa.y  he  fairly  easil3^  controlled.  Tliis  work  is  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  most  important  pest  problems  confronting  the  producers 
of  mu.shrooms  are  m.aggots  and  mites.  'Tlie  control  measures  now  avail¬ 
able  to  the  conmercial  producer  are  not  fully  effective.  Conditions 
that  must  he  maintained  in  the  house  for  the  satisfactory  growth 
of  mushrooms  make  it  difficult  to  fumigate.  Mite  control  is  especially 
difficult  because  the  fumigauts  ordinarily  used  do  not  penetrable  the 
compost  and  reach  the  mite  without  injury  to  the  mushroom.  A  sulphur 
hnrner  has  recently  been  devised  wiiich  materially  increa.ses  the 
opportunity  of  using  sulphur  in  fumiga.ting  houses.  Progress  has  aJso 
been  made  in  the  development  of  light  traps.  Further  work,  however, 
is  necessary  to  miake  these  results  a.vailable  to  the  producer. 


FMSHGEhCY  FUFDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Project  s 

Obligated, 

1934 

Public  Yorks  Allotments  (I'Tr.tionoA  Industrial 

Recovery  Act) ; 

Construction  of  temporary  insectary  ah  Richmond 
Va. ,  in  connection  with  work  on  insects  affect¬ 
ing  stored  tobacco . . . . 

3194 

CJivil  """orks  Projects: 

Sweet— potato  weevil  control . . . . 

850 
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Appropriation,  1932.  . 
Appropriation,  1933.  . 
Appropriation,  1934.  . 


Appropriation,  1935 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 . 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935 . 


603,493 

552,854 

478,140 

(  a) 

326,335 

(■b) 

339,729 

13 , 394 

(c) 

(a)  Includes  $26,500  transferred  from  "Household  and  Stored 
Products  Insects" . 

(d)  Includes  $13,634  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935 

(to  95fo),  as  follows:  (l)  $4,633  transferred  from  Bureau 
of  Animal  Indxistry;  and  (2)  $9,001  from  fund  authorized 
oy  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $13,394  compared  with  1935  appropriation  con¬ 


sists  of; 

5fo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +$13,634 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment..  240 


+  13,394 


PROJECT  STATEMT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

5fo  Salary 

Wo rking 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Restoration 

Eim  ds 

Ohligated: 

C e  re  al  and  Eo  r age 

Insects . 

$211,523 

$216,087 

$225,114 

$9,027 

— 

Corn-horer  research 
Sugar-cane  and  rice 

129,423 

79 , 204 

82,468 

3,264 

— 

T  nsects . 

28,948 

30 , 804 

32,147 

1,343 

— 

Total  ohligations 

369,894 

326,095 

339,729 

13,634(1) 

— 

UnoDligated: 

S  al ary  re  due  t i o  n 

impoiundments . 

Other  legislative 

18,585 

— 

— 

— 

— 

impoundments . 

Other  amounts  un- 

5,497 

240 

— 

— 

-  240(2) 

obligated . 

84,164 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation 

478,140 

326 , 335 

339,729 

+  13,394 

) 
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The  increase  of  $13,394  for  1936  includes! 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $13,634  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1956 
(to  lOOfO- 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $240,  continuing  1935  impoundments . 


WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General •  Investigations  under  this  item  are  concerned  with  the 
development  of  effective  and  economical  means  of  controlling  insects 
affecting  cereal  and  forage  crops  including  sugar  cane  and  rice.  The 
production  of  cereal  and  forage  crops  is  the  most  important  agricultural 
activity  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  The  insects  attacking 
these  crops  annually  cause  immense  losses  and  in  som.e  areas  crops  may  he 
completely  destroyed  hy  these  pests.  Investigations  on  the  European  corn 
borer  are  also  included  under  this  item. 

Cereal  and  Porage  Insects.  The  activities  under  this  project  are 
concerned  with  investigations  to  develop  effective  and  economical  means  of 
controlling  insects  affecting  corn,  small  grains  (except  rice),  and  forage 
crops.  There  are  hundreds  of  kinds  of  insects  which  attack  these  crops. 

Some  of  these  are  injurious  to  both  cereal  and  forage  crops  while  certain 
others  restrict  their  activities  to  certain  types  of  crops.  The  work  under 
way  falls  in  5  rather  important  groups  each  of  which  includes  numerous 
activities . 

The  insect  pests  of  corn,  grasses  and  small  grain  include  such  im¬ 
portant  enemies  as  the  Hessian  fly,  the  vdieat  midge,  the  chinch  bug,  the 
corn  earworm,  various  joint  worms,  range  caterpillars,  straw  worms,  etc. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  and  although 
reasonable  control  can  be  effected  by  carefully  following  recommendations 
as  to  time  of  planting,  this  pest  causes  considerable  losses  even  in  years 
when  it  does  not  occur  in  outbreak  numbers.  Certain  varieties  of  wheat 
have  been  found  which  are  highly  resistant  to  its  attack  and  cooperative 
studies  are  under  way  to  combine  the  resistant  characters  with  desirable 
agronomic  characters.  The  corn  earworm  is  the  most  destructive  insect 
enemy  of  corn  and  no  effective  control  is  available.  Investigations  to 
develop  such  control  are  under  way  and  their  continuation  maj'  be  the  means 
of  aiding  farmers  in  combating  a  pest  which  causes  larger  losses  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  single  insect. 

Porage  crops  are  attacked  by  a  wide  variety  of  insect  pests  in¬ 
cluding  the  alfalfa  weevil,  alfalfa  aphid,  clover  seed  chalcid,  plant  lice 
etc.  The  alfalfa  weevil  is  an  introduced  pest  which  is  established  in  a 
number  of  the  inter-mountain  states.  Effective  controls  are  available  for 
certain  parts  of  the  area  but  further  information  is  needed  to  malce  them 
fully  applicable  to  all  regions.  One  parasite  has  been  established  which 
is  effective  in  certain  sections.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce 
other  parasites  which  will  be  adapted  to  regions  recently  infested.  The 
Alfalfa  aphid  frequently  occurs  in  outbreak  numbers  causing  severe  losses 
in  many  localities.  No  effective  control  which  can  be  economically  applied 
hss  been  developed.  Isolated  plants  of  a  number  of  varieties  have  been  found 
to  oe  unfavorable  to  this  pest,  and  investigations  are  under  way  to  develop 
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resistant  strains  so  that  the  losses  caused  "by  the  aphid  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimiom. 

A  number  of  insects  attack  sunflowers  and  artichokes,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  are  the  seed  weevils  and  the  budworm.  Sunflowers  and 
artichokes  mature  in  a  short  time  aaid  are  particularly  important  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  corn  has  been  destroyed  by  unfavorable  conditions,  althou,/n 
they  are  groTO  as  regular  crops  in  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
parts  of  the  southwest.  Studies  to  determine  controls  for  these  pests  by 
agricultural  methods  are  under  way  at  one  laboratory  and  should  be  continued. 

Many  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers,  white  grubs,  wire  worms  ajid  cut 
worms  are  general  feeders  on  both  cereal  and  forage  crops.  The  heavy  infes¬ 
tation  of  grasshoppers  which  occurred  over  large  areas  of  the  United  States 
during  recent  years  emphasizes  the  importance  of  these  pests  and  the  need  for 
continuing,  investigations  to  determine  effective  methods  of  control  and  to 
secure  information  regarding  outbreaks  so  that  they  can  be  stamped  out  in 
their  incipiency.  Y/hite  grubs  cannot  be  controlled  by  an;/  direct  treatment 
now  knoTO.  It  is  very  important  to  continue  investigations  to  devise  means 
of  controlling  these  pests  which  cause  extensive  losses  over  large  areas. 

The  investigations  on  insects  damaging  cereal  and  forage  crops  in  the 
field  are  carried  on  at  appropriate  headquarters  in  the  following  states: 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Missouri,  California,  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 

The  damage  insects  do  to  stored  cereal  products  is  very  great.  The 
control  of  these  pests  has  been  materially  complicated  in  recent  years  when 
large  quantities  of  infested  flour  have  been  turned  back  to  the  mills  for 
reconditioning.  The  laboratory  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  is  carrying  on  inves¬ 
tigations,  in  cooperation  with  milling  and  storage  concerns,  to  develo;? 
effective  methods  of  controlling  insects  in  terminal  grain  elevators,  far¬ 
mers'  bins,  etc.  by  the  use  of  frimigants  or  other  means  ^ud  to  deter/iine 
the  relation  between  storage  conditions  and  field  infestations. 

Corn  Borer  Research.  Climatic  factors  over  much  of  the  area  infested 
by  the  Eui’opean  corn  borer  have  been  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the 
borer  during  the  last  three  years.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  borer  has 
spread  into  new  areas,  particularly  in  the  east,  and  has  caused  severe 
injury  to  sweet  corn  producers  in  the  New  England  area.  The  work  on  this 
pest  has  been  materially  reduced  and  it  is  essential  that  the  activities 
now  under  way  be  continued.  Special  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the 
development  of  controls  of  this  pest  on  sweet  corn  by  the  use  of  insecti¬ 
cides,  the  development  of  varieties  resistant  to  the  borer,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  colonization  of  parasites,  the  perfection  of  mechanical  measures 
and  cultural  practices  for  control  and  surveys  to  determine  general  dis¬ 
tribution  and  abundance.  Investigations  are  he adquartered at  Toledo ,  Ohio, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 

Sugar  Cane  aiid  Rice  Insects,  'work  on  sugar  cane  and  rice  insects 
is  headOjUartered  in  Louisiana  and  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Department.  Certain  diseases  of  cane  which  are  limiting 
factors  in  its  production  are  transmitted  by  insects.  A  new  insect  vector 
of  mosaic  disease  has  recently  been  discovered.  It  is  important  tnat  the 
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studies  be  continued  to  determine  more  accurately  the  part  it  plays  in  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  and  to  develop  methods  for  its  control.  Tne 
sugar  cane  borer  is  the  most  important  insect  enemy  of  cane.  Investi^;ators 
in  other  countries  have  concluded  it  can  be  effectively  controlled  by  tne 
use  of  an  egg  parasite.  Experiments  are  under  way  to  determine  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  using  this  parasite  in  the  United  States.  These  tests  and  txie 
studies  to  determine  the  status  of  recently  imported  parasites  should  be 
continued.  It  has  recently  been  determined  that  insects  are  the  cause  of 
the  condition  known  as  "peckj'"  rice  which  is  responsible  for  losses  which 
may  exceed  $700,000  per  annum.  Investigations  to  determine  methods  of 
controlling  these  insects  to  prevent  the  damage  which  becomes  evident 
when  the  harvested  grain  is  placed  in  storage  are  under  way  and  should  be 
continued. 


ElffiRGElTCY  EUllDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Project 

Obligated, 

1934 

Public  Uorks  Allotments  (national 

Industrial  Hecovery  Act): 

Construction  of  temporary  insectary  at 
Lafayette,  Indiana . 

$338 

(n)  EHROPEM  CORE  BORER  CONTROL 
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Appropriation,  1932 . $950,000 

A.i)propriation ,  1933 .  295,000 

Appropriation,  1934 .  40,000 


Appropriation,  1935 .  31,675  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  32 , 939 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 . .  .  1 , 264  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $1,264  to  cover  5fo  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^), 

as  follows:  (l)  $648  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $616  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $1,264  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of 

5fo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) 


PROJECT  STATEI'fflNT 


1935  : 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

( Estimated) . 

(Estimated) 

5f^  S  al  ary  =  No rking 
Restoration  ;  Elands 

Obligated: 

European  corn-borer 
control . 

$29,182 

$31,675  ; 

$32,939 

(1)  $1,264  ;  — 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

0  the  r  amoun t  s  un- 
obli gated . 

1,389 

9,429 

-  : 

— 

-  - 

Total  appropriation . 

40,000 

31,675  • 

32,939 

+  1 , 264 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $1,264  is  for  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^o). 


ViORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  work  done  under  this  appropriation  is  for  the  continuance  of  the 
certification  of  products  originating  in  the  infested  areas  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  State  quarantine  on  account  of  the  European  corn  borer.  Be¬ 
cause  of  rediiced  funds  the  scouting  work  to  enable  the  Department  to  keep 
advised  as  to  the  spread  and  status  of  the  European  corn  borer,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  information  to  the  States  desiring  to  protect  themselves  from 
this  insect  by  means  of  individual  quarantine  action  was  discontinued  after 
the  fiscal  year  1933,  The  corn  borer  work  is  now  necessarily  confined  to  the 
certification  of  products  going  to  States  maintaining  corn  borer  quarantines 
and  which  do  not  recognize  State  certification.  There  is  no  reason  to  actici- 
pate  fewer  demands  for  certification  thus  necessitating  the  amount  of  the 
subappropriation  in  question  for  the  fiscal  year  1936. 
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Re  gul  ar 

P.w.A. 

Total 

Appropriation,  1932.  . 

.  $377,140 

— 

377,140 

Appropriation,  1933.  . 

. 196^,400 

— 

196,400 

Appropriation,  1934.  . 

. (a)  180,722 

348,223 

528,945 

Appropriation,  1935.  . 

_ 

401 , 777 

401,777 

Budget  Estimate,  1936. 

.  200,000 

— 

200,000 

xTe.t  change.  Budge  t  1936, 
Appropriation,  1935. 

compared  with 
. (b)+200,000 

-401,777 

-201,777 

(a)  Transferred  from  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

(b)  The  increase  of  $200,000  is  apparent  only,  as  this  work  was  financed 

during  1935  from  an  allotment  of  §401,777  from  the  Eederal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works.  The  Budget  for  1936,  therefore,  con¬ 
templates  an  actual  decrease  of  $201,777  in  working  funds. 


PROJECT  STATEIIENT 


1935 

1936  :  Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

( Estimated) 

■  5$o  S  al  ary 

(Estimated)'.  Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated; 

Barberry  eradication: 

Re  gul  ar  Fun  d  s . 

P.WhA.  Funds . 

$126,468 
348 , 223 

$401,777 

$200,000  i 

+5200,000(1' 
-  400,777(2 

Unobligated: 

Re  gul  ar  Funds : 

Salary  Reduction 
impo'undment  s . 

■  5 , 236 

Other  anounts  un¬ 
obligated  . 

49 , 018 

Total,  Regular  appro¬ 
priation  . 

Total,  P.V'.A.  funds.  .  . 

180,722 

348,223 

401 , 777 

200,000  : 

— 

Total,  All  Funds . 

528,945 

401 , 777 

200,000  ■  '  201,777 

The  decrease  of  $201,777  in  total  funds  for  1936  includes: 

(l)  Ail  increase  of  $200,000  in  regular  funds.  This  item  was  omitted 
from  the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1935,  activities  during  the 
year  being  conducted  under  a  balance  of  $401,777  remaining  uneiqiended  from  a 
§750,000  allotment  of  funds  made  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  during  the 
fiscal  year  1934.  The  enlargement  of  the  work  of  eradicating  barberries,  an 
alternate  host  of  black  stem  rust,  by  the  use  during  the  seasons  of  1933  and 
1934  of  emergency  funds  made  it  possible  to  remove  approximately  two  ti:.'ies  as 
many  bushes  as  were  removed  in  1932  when  the  annual  appropriation  was  $377,140- 
-This  enlarged  program  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  cooperative  work  which 
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has  been  imdei'’  since  1918.  It  has,  however,  seen  impossible  to  remove  all 
hushes  arA  destroy  the  seeds.  It  is  well  knovm  that  seeds  may  lay  dormant  for 
a  long  period  and  that  the  removfJ.  of  the  parent  hush  produces  conditions 
favorable  for  germination.  These  seedlings  must  he  destroyed  before  they  be¬ 
come  mature  enough  to  produce  fruit.  Material  progress  has  been  made  and  much 
benefit  derived  from  the  cooperative  effort  tov^ard  barberry  eradication  carried 
on  since  1918  wnth  the  expenditure  of  more  than  six  million  dollars  made  avail¬ 
able  by  Tederal,  state  and  local  agencies.  The  continuation  of  this  work  is 
important  and  the  funds  provided  by  this  estimate  will  be  used  to  employ 
trained  men  to  coordinate  and  direct  cooperative  efforts  to  control  black 
stem  rust. 

( 2 )  A  decrease  of  8401,777  in  Public  V'orks  Administration  funds .  Thi s 
amount  representing  the  unexpended  balance  of  an  original  allotment  of  $750,000 
made  from  Public  Works  Administration  funds  during  the  fiscal  year  193d,  will 
be  exhausted  during  the  fiscal  year  1935.  As  indicated  by  note  (l)  it  is 
planned  to  carry  on  barberry  eradication  work  in  1936  under  a  reduced  regular 
appropriation. 


CHAIIGS  II  LAi'lGUAGS 

The  inclusion  of  the  title  and  the  language  authorizing  these  appropria¬ 
tions  is  necessary  to  provide  authorization  for  work  on  the  eradication  of 
barberry^  ■which  is  carried  on  as  a  regular  activity  of  the  Department  but  which 
during  the  fiscal  year  1935  was  excluded  from  the  regular  appropriation  acts, 
and  the  work  financed  by  a  special  allotment  from  tiie  Public  Works  Adi'ainistra— 
tion. 

WORK  DORS  UlTDER  THIS  APPROPRIZTIOII 


Ponds  available  under  this  appropriation  provide  for  cooperation  with 
states,  individuals  and  other  agencies  in  the  eradication  of  the  common  bar¬ 
berry,  the  intermediate  host  of  black  stem  rust  fungus.  The  purpose  of  this 
work  is  to  control  black  stem  rust  of  wneat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  and  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  this  disease.  This  work  consists  of  locating 
and  removing  bushes  of  those  species  or  varieties  of  barberry  which  serve  as 
intermediate  hosts  of  the  f'ungus .  These  activities  are  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  w'ith  'the  states.  Pederal  funds  are  used  largely  for  the  supervision  and 
coordination  of  the  work  of  state  and  local  agencies  who  supply  labor,  in¬ 
spectors  and  share  in  the  expenses  of  scouting.  Barberries  may  resprout  from 
portions  of  roots  left  in  the  ground  or  be  produced  from  seeds  w'hich  have  laid 
dormant  on  the  ground  for  sometime.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the 
areas  be  reinspected  to  insure  that  the  plants  have  been  eliminated. 

Since  1918  more  than  19,000,000  rust-susceptible  barberry  bushes  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  states  wh.ere  cooperative  work  is  carried  on.  A^pproxi- 
mately  350,000  of  these  were  destroyed  in  1933.  During  the  five  year  period 
1916  to  1920,  the  average  annual  loss  to  wheat  from  stem  rust,  aside  from  its 
effect  on  quality,  was  estimated  at  more  than  57,000,000  bushels,  v.-hils  for 
the  five  year  period  1926  to  1930,  after  millions  of  barberry  bushes  had  been 
destroyed,  the  average  annual  loss  attributed  to  this  disease  was  esti.iated 
at  less  than  10,000,000  bushels.  The  estimated  loss  for  1932  w'as  2,740,000 
bushels,  while  the  loss  experienced  during  1933  was  reduced  to  a  trace. 

Raring  the  three  year  period  from  1931  to  1933,  inclusive,  the  average  loss 
Was  estimated  at  2,800,000  bushels  and  much  of  this  w'as  in  Durum  wheats  whhch 
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were  severely  injured  by  certain  parasitic  strains  of  rust  that  are  very 
prevalent  on  and  near  barberry  bushes.  This  steady  reduction  in  damage  from 
stem  rust  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  later  years, 
weather  conditions  were  extremely  favorable  for  rapid  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  stability  of  yield  and  quality  of  harvested  small  grains  are  becoming 
increasingly  evident  as  the  eradication  of  barberries  continues. 


EMERGENCY  EUITDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Public  ITorks  Allotments  (National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act): 

Prevention  of  black-stem  rust  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye;  eradication  of 
rust  spreading  barberry  in  wheat  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  subject  to  infection: 

Colorado . 

$  8,200 

$  10,000 

Illinois . 

37,000 

33 , 200 

Indiana . 

14,975 

11,600 

Iowa . 

42 , 400 

43 , COO 

Michigan . 

40,100 

33 , oOO 

Minnesota . 

38,400 

20,300 

Ohio . 

43 , 800 

31 , 200 

I'isconsin . 

68,100 

64,300 

North  Dakota . 

11,950 

12,200 

South  Dakota . 

6,080 

9 , 500 

Nebraska . 

14,997 

13,000 

4,854 

5,200 

Wyoming . 

3,225 

6,300 

Missouri . 

4,640 

4,200 

List,  of  Columbia . 

9,502 

10,698 

V  arious . 

— 

93,279 

Total . 

348 , 223 

401,777 
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Appropriation,  1932 . .  .  ■  .  $298,820 

Appropriation,  1933 .  200,000 

Appropriation,  1934 .  175,000 


Appropriation,  1935 .  141,662  (a) 

Bijdget  Estimate,  1936 .  147 , 244 

Increase,  Sadget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  5,582  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $5,662  to  cover  5fo  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^), 

as  follows:  (l)  $2,510  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry;  and  (2)  $3,152  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of 
Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $5,582  compared  v/ith  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 


5)0  Salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^o) . -^$5,662 

Seduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment .  -  80 

-i-  5,582 


PSOJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
5fs  Salary 
Restoration 

dec re  ase 
,  Uorking 
;  Funds 

Obligated: 

Cotton  boll  weevil.... 

$57,478 

$52,392 

$54 , 404 

' 

2,012 

Miscellaneous  cotton 
insects . 

35,613 

50 , 000 

52,125 

2,125 

• 

ThurbeTia  weevil . 

9 , 858 

9 , 500 

9,965 

30,750 

465 

Pink  bollworm . 

25,286 

29 , 690 

1,060 

— 

Total  obligations. . . . 

128,235 

141,582 

147 , 244 

5,662(1) 

,  - 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

Other  legislative 
impoundi'iients . 

7,027 

5 , 653 

80 

— 

— 

: -  80(2) 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated . 

34,085 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation.  .  .  . 

175,000 

141,662 

147 , 244 

+  5 , 582 

I 
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The  increase  of  $5,582  for  1936  includes! 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $5,662  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1956  (to  100^) . 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $80,  continuing  1935  impoundment . 

\70RK  DOl'lE  Ul'JDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  funds  provided  under  this  appropriation  are  used  for 
investigations  on  insects  attacking  cotton  plants  and  crude  cotton  products 
and  for  the  development  or  improvement  of  direct  or  indirect  methods  of 
control.  Comparatively  few  states  are  engaged  in  the  investigations  of 
insects  attacking  cotton.  Practically  all  the  investigations  conducted  in 
the  United  States  for  the  control  of  insect  pests  of  this  important  crop 
are,  therefore,  provided  for  under  this  item. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  a  group  of  prominent  state  entomologists 
recently  reviewed  the  entire  program  of  investigations  on  insects  attacking 
cotton.  After  a  critical  study  they  fully  endorsed  the  work  now  uider  way 
and  in  their  report  recommended  that  more  than  a  dozen  additional  lines  of 
study  he  undertaken,  thus  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  at  least  continuing 
the  work  under  way. 

Cotton  Boll  Weevil.  The  funds  allotted  to  this  project  provide  for 
studies  on  the  holl  weevil,  the  most  important  cotton  pest  in  the  south  and 
the  development  and  improvement  of  control  measures.  The  scope  of  stu.dies 
under  way  cover  a  wide  field.  Some  of  the  more  important  lines  of  work  under 
way  are: 


Pield  tests  on  new  and  promising  insecticides  or  combinations  of  in¬ 
secticides.  Under  certain  conditions  the  use  of  calcium  arsenate  to  control 
the  cotton  holl  weevil  creates  a  situation  favorable  to  the  development  of 
native  cotton  pests  such  as  the  cotton  aphid.  Studies  under  way  provide  for 
modifying  applications  or  adding  other  insecticides  to  each  application  so 
as  to  eliminate  this  difficulty.  The  details  for  the  control  of  the  boll 
weevil  differ  in  various  parts  of  the  cotton  belt  and  accurate  information  is 
not  available  for  certain  sections  as  to  the  most  effective  time  to  a-jply  the 
standard  calcium  arsenate  method  to  secure  effective  control.  These  field 
tests  are  conducted  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

New  or  promising  insecticides  are  being  tested  in  cages  to  determine 
their  value  in  comparison  with  the  standard  calcium  arsenate  and  also  to 
determine  the  effect  that  they  rna;'  have  on  the  cotton  plant.  These  cage 
tests  are  used  as  the  basis  for  field  tests. 

In  certain  areas  particularly  those  along  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain 
calcium  arsenate  and  other  arsenicals  appear  to  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  certain  types  of  soil.  Studies  are  under  way  to  determine  the  effect 
insecticides  used  for  control  of  the  boll  weevil  have  on  cotton,  fora^-^'e  or 
truck  crops  that  may  later  be  planted  in  these  soils.  These  studies  also 
include  tests  to  determine  whether  it  is  practical  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
calcium  arsenate  in  the  earlier  applications  or  whether  it  is  practical  to 
eliminate  them  and  use  the  molasses  calciun  arsenate  mixtures  or  substitute 
sulpnur  or  other  non-arsenicals . 
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Certain  native  parasites  kre  known  to  attack  the  holl  weevil  and 
studies  are  under  way  in  cooperation  with,  various  states  to  detennine  the 
seasonal  and  geographical  distribution  and  ahundance  of  these  parasites  and 
to  ascertain  the  relation  they  may  ha.ve  to  other  insects  and  environmental 
factors.  These  studies  are  for  the  purpose  of  detemining  whether  it  w'ould 
"be  practical  to  utilize  these  natural  agencies  in  control. 

Preliminary  observations  suggest  that  all  types  of  cotton  plants 
are  not  equally  attractive  to  the  boll  weevil.  Studies  are  under  v;s:y  to 
determine  the  characters  of  the  cotton  plant  which  are  resistant  to  the 
boll  weevil.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Sureau  of 
Plant  Industry  at  five  experiment  stations  in  Mississippi  and  two  in 
Louisiana,  with  main  headquarters  at  Stoneville,  Mississippi. 

Miscellaneous  Cotton  Insects.  V/’ork  under  this  project  includes  studies 
on  the  distribution,  life  history  and  habits  of  many  insect  pests  whicri  occur 
rather  vadely  through,  the  cotton  belt  and  the  development  of  control  measures 
for  those  which  are  particularly  injurious. 

The  cotton  flea  hopper  and  closely  allied  insects  cause  the  cotton 
plant  to  shed  squares.  They  are  very  important  pests  and  often  cause  ex¬ 
tensive  dainage  over  wide  areas.  Investigations  to  determine  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  these  pests  by  the  use  of  insecticides  and  by  cultural  practices 
are  'onder  way.  These  studies  are  centered  at  Port  Lavaca,  Texas. 

The  cotton  boll  worm  causes  considerable  damage  to  cotton,  sometimes 
defoliating  the  plants  over  very  wide  areas.  Studies  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  this  pest  to  environmental  factors,  the  effectiveness  of  insecticides 
or  repellents  to  the  moth  and  the  possible  value  of  natural  enemies  are  under 
way.  Much  of  this  work  is  carried  on  from  the  laboratory  at  College  Station, 
Texas,  and  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  cotton  root  aphid  is  a  pest  of  considerable  importance,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  cotton  belt,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain.  Studies  for  its  control  are  being  carried  on  at  Florence  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

Preliminary  investigations  indicate  that  certain  cotton  diseases  may 
be  disseminated  by  insects  which  occur  commonly  in  cotton  fields.  Studies 
to  determine  the  part  such  insects  may  play  in  spreading  these  diseases  are 
being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Agni cultural  Experiment 
Station. 

I  Certain  true  bugs  cause  material  losses  to  cotton  in  regions  where  it 

:  is  produced  under  irrigation.  Studies  to  determine  the  relation  of  these 
1  bugs  to  their  native  host  plants,  and  practicability  of  controlling  the 
insects  by  the  use  of  insecticides  or  cultural  means  are  under  way,  Much 
:  of  this  work  is  being  carried  on  in  Arizona,  with  field  headquarters  at 
[  Tucson. 

I 

Some  of  the  native  insect  pests  of  cotton,  such  as  the  red  spider, 

;  cotton  Stainers,  the  leaf  perforator,  crickets  and  flea  beetles  occur  in 
.  outbreak  numbers  periodically  and  cause  important  losses  over  considerable 
I  areas.  Effective  means  of  controlling  many  of  these  are  not  knowii.  Studies 
j  to  determine  the  life  history  and  habits  of  these  pests  and  how  they  can  be 
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controlled  are  imder  way  in  the  various  field  lahorhtories ,  particularly 
those  at  Tallulah,  Louisiana  and  L'lorence,  South  Carolina. 

Thurbe  ri  a  We  e  vi.l .  This  project  provides  for  investigations  of  the 
life  history  habits  and  development  of  control  measures  for  the  Thurberia 
weevil,  the  western  form  of  the  cotton  boll  w^eevil  which  is  confined  to 
the  limited  portions  of  the  cotton  growing  area  of  southern  Arizona  and 
parts  of  Mexico.  This  insect  is  a  dry  land  form  of  the  cotton  boll  Vfeovil 
and  has  as  its  native  host  wild  Thurberia  cotton,  which  is  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  mountain  regions  of  the  southwest.  This  weevil 
has  adapted  itself  to  cotton  and  is  a  potential  enemy  to  cotton  production 
in  the  arid  regions.  Its  habits  differ  from  those  of  the  boll  weevil  and 
in  limited  areas  around  Tucson,  it  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  do  material 
damage  to  cultivated  cotton.  Present  studies  are  concerned  with  its  dis¬ 
tribution,  its  adaption  to  cultivated  cotton  and  to  the  development  of 
conti-ol  measures  by  the  use  of  insecticides. 

Pink  EoUvrorm.  The  activities  under  this  project  are  concerned  with 
investigations  on  the  pink  boll worm  to  develop  needed  facts  regarding  its 
life  history  and  habits  and  to  improve  and  develop  new  control  measures  which 
may  be  used  in  combating  the  insect  in  the  limited  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  it  has  become  established.  These  investigations  will  also  serve 
as  an  insurance  by  providing  additional  information  regarding  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  or  eradicating  this  pest  should  it  become  established  in  new  areas. 
The  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture.  Headquarters  are  maan- 
tained  at  Presidio,  Texas  and  Tlahualilo,  Durango,  Mexico. 

Breeding  and  colonization  of  two  introduced  parasites  which  are 
knovrn  to  attack  the  pink  bollwom  in  Egypt.  Incidental  studies  on  native 
parasites  are  also  carried  on  as  part  of  this  activity.  Colonies  of  these 
introduced  parasites  have  been  liberated  in  the  Big  Bend  area  of  Texas  and 
parts  of  the  infested  area  in  Mexico. 

The  use  of  insecticides  is  also  being  studied  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  field  to  determine  the  toxicity  of  various  materials  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  applying  them  -under  field  conditions  to  reduce  or  control  this 
pest . 


Studies  on  control  by  cultural  means  are  also  -under  way  in  coopera¬ 
tion  witn  'ohe  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  This  work  includes 
experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  plowing,  irrigation  on  the  over¬ 
wintering  larvae  and  also  experiments  to  develop  machinery  which  can  be 
used  in  cleaning  the  field  of  crop  remnants. 
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Direct  Allotments 

;  Obligated, 

Projects ! 1934 


Public  Works  Allotments  (National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act):  • 

Construction  of  temporary  insectary  at  I 

Port  Lavaca,  Texas,  to  be  used  for  studies  ; 
of  the  Cotton  Plea  Hopper . ;  $596 

Construction  of  temporary  insectary  at  j 

Tucson,  Arizona,  for  investigation  on  the  : 

Thurberia  Weevil . ;  TOO 

Total . ;  696 


(q)  PINK  BOLLWORM  CONTROL 

Appropriation,  1932 . $  497,000 

Appropriation,  1933 .  375,000 

Appropriation,  1934 .  379,804 


Appropriation,  1935 .  265,979  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  276 , 839 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  10, 860  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $11,020  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^), 

as  follows:  (l)  $4,794  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry;  and  (2)  $6,226  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e) 
of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $10,860  compared  v/ith  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 

5)o  Salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) .  +  $11,020 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment .  -  160 

+  10,860 
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Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

5;^  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Pink  bollworm  control. 

Unobligated 

S  al ary  re  due  t i o  n 

irnpo'ondments . 

$308,713 

$265,819 

$276,839 

$11,020(1) 

— 

16,094 

9,794 

45,203 

160 

— 

— 

-160  (2) 

Other  legislative 

Other  amounts  un- 
obli '-’ated . 

Total  appropriation.... 

379,804 

265,979 

276,839 

+  10,860 

The  increase  of  510,860  for  1936  includes; 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $11,020  for  5'^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  . 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $160,  continuing'  1935  impoundment . 

WORK  DOliE  UllDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOIT 

General .  The  work  raider  this  item  is  contained  in  one  project  v/hich 
includes  activities  such  as  eradication  and  control  in  Florida  and  Georgia, 
eradication  and  control  in  the  eastern  area  of  Texas,  eradication  and  control 
in  west  Texas  and  Hew  Mexico,  laboratory,  and  gin  trash  inspection. 

The  pink  bollworm  of  cotton  finds  its  vieij  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  Eradication  of  infestations  have  occurred  in  parts  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Arizona.  ?Jork  is  still  going  on  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Florida,  Georgia,  New^’^exico,  and  Texas.  It  is  believed  that  complete 
extermination  of  the  insect  throughout  the  infested  area  is  possible  except 
for  those  areas  which  are  adjacent  to  sources  of  infestation  in  Mexico. 

Eradication  and  Control  in  Florida  and  Georgia.  In  southern  Florida 
where  a  very  heavy  infestation  has  been  found  in  wild  cotton  the  progrsm 
has  consisted  of  removal  of  this  wild  cotton.  At  the  outset  that  most 
accessible  to  the  average  resident  or  tourist  was  removed  first  gradually 
working  back  to  more  remote  locations.  Experience  has  shown  that  some  of 
this  cotton  will  sprout  from  portions  of  the  roots  which  were  not  removed 
and  it  also  comes  from  seed.  This  necessitates  going  over  the  ground  again 
and  probably  for  several  times.  Additional  territory  will  be  included  in 
this  season's  work  and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  wild  cotton  has 
been  located.  Pink  bollworm  is  commonly  found  in  this  wild  cotton.  A  very 
light  infestation  was  found  in  cultivated  cotton  in  northern  Florida  and  a 
regulated  area  has  been  established  there  including  six  counties  in  order 
to  provide  certification  for  the  movement  of  cotton  products  from  that  area. 
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Last  fall  the  gin  trash  machines  found  a  very  light  infestation  in- 
Georgia.  A  regulated  area  was  estahiished  and  ihdluded  parts  of  three 
counties  in  order  to  provide  for  the  certif icktion^  of  cotton  products  from 
that  area.  A  part  of  this,  that  surrounding  the  Idiovto  infested  fields 
has,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
been  put  in  a  cotton-free  status  for  the  current  year  and  it  is  believed  this 
will  greatly  expedite  the  eradication  of  the  insect  in  this  section. 

Eradication  and  Control  in  the  V/e stern  Area  (West  Texas  and  hew  Mexico.  ) 
This  area  includes  the  El  Paso  Valley  in  Texas  and  the  State  of  New^  "-^exico, 
parts  of  which  are  exposed  to  infestation  by  natural  spread  from  cotton 
growing  regions  of  Mexico.  The  infestation  is  lighter  in  this  region  but  of 
such  general  distribution  that  it  is  not  believed  necessary  to  operate 
road  stations.  How  ver,  there  is  the  work  of  issuing  permits,  supervision 
of  sterilizing  equipment  and  oil  mills.  Gin  trash  machines  are  operated  in 
this  area;  also  laboratory  examination  of  cotton  bolls.  In  the  latter  ;part 
of  the  cotton  season  last  year  a  light  infestation  was  found  involving  part 
or  all  of  seven  counties  in  western  Texas  and  two  counties  in  eastern  Hew 
Mexico.  The  quarantine  v/as  extended  to  include  this  area  in  order  to  provide 
for  certification  of  products  from  that  ai’ea. 

Eradication  and  Control  in  the  Eastern  Area  of  Texas .  This  are  a 
includes  the  heavily  infested  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Presidio,  Texas. 

Cotton  heavily  infested  with  the  pink  bollworm  in  Mexico  is  separated 
only  by  a  little  more  than  the  width  of  the  Pio  Grande  from  growing 
cotton  in  the  nited  States,  infestation  being  heavy  on  both  sides.  A  general 
program  of  suppression  and  control  is  maintained  in  this  area  on  the  American 
side  of  the  border.  This  includes  field  cleanup  and  quarantine  enforcement 
with  road  stations  to  prevent  the  movement  of  products  which  might  carry  in¬ 
festation  out  of  the  heavily  infested  area  around  Presidio.  Gin  trash 
inspection  to  determine  density  of  infestation  as  v/ell  as  distribution, 
and  also  laboratory  inspection,  are  carried  on  in  this  area.  Work  here  also 
includes  supervision  of  oil  mills  and  sterilization  of  cotton  seed  and  furi- 
gation  of  lint.  On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line  agricultural  officials  and 
growers  are  watching  the  progress  of  the  work  across  the  river  and  good 
cooperation  is  being  received,  there  being  a  rather  general  and  concerted 
attempt  lo  follow  the  cleanup  procedure. 

Laboratory.  The  operation  of  the  quarantine  depends,  of  course,  upon 
an  accurate  Imowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  pest.  The  fact  that  the 
pink  boll'worm  does  or  does  not  exist  in  this  country  outside  the  regulated 
area  must  be  determined  for  obvious  reasons.  The  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
Way  to  do  this  would  be  through  the  use  of  gin  trash  machines  throughout  the 
cotton  growing  areas.  Since  this  cannot  be  accomplished  under  the  appropria¬ 
tion  the  alternative  is  to  provide  a  substitute  for  gin  trash  inspection 
through  the  collection  of  bolls  from  all  areas  of  the  main  cotton  belt. 

These  are  kept  in  preservatives  and  inspected  in  laboratories  during  the  off 
season  when  field  work  permits.  Such  laboratories  are  m.aintained  at  Miam.i, 
Florida;  San  Antonio,  Alpine,  and  El  Faso,  Texas. 

Gin  Trash  Inspection  Outside  Regulated  Area.  The  development  of 
machines  capable  of  segregating  gin  trash  leaving  the  larvae  of  the  pink 
bollworm  readily  exposed  to  view  in  an  almost  negligible  quantity  of  trash 
has  brought  this  type  of  inspection  to  a  point  which  justifies  its  considera¬ 
tion  as  an  item  altogether  separate  from  txiat  of  scouting,  although  it  is  an 
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essential  part  of  the  scouting  Work.  These  machines  have  "been  improved  from 
year  to  year  r?,nd  are  now  mounted  on  trucks  which  eiiahles  them  to  he  moved 
readily  from  one  location  to  another.  Since  it  iS  not  necessary  to  tear 
down  and  set  up  the  equipment,  machines  may  he  moved  from  gin  to  gin  or 
locality  to  locality  under  their  own  power  as  circumstances  may  require  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  is  greatly  increased.  The  use  of  these  machines 
at  gins  in  and  out  of  the  regulated  area  furnishes  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  pink  hollworm  conditions  throughout  the  entire  cotton  belt. 
The  gin  trash  machine  furnishes  the  most  positive  evidence  with  respect  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  pink  hollworm  in  a  given  locality.  Its  use  out¬ 
side  the  regulated  area  exceeds  in  value  large  scale  field  inspections  which  . 
would  require  a  nunher  of  men  throughout  the  season.  -*-t  is  used  primarily 
in  those  areas  where  the  possibility  of  spread  seems  greatest  because  of 
proximity  to  infested  areas  or  where  heavy  travel  from  infested  areas  passes 
through  cotton-growing  regions.  It  is  this  inspection  on  which  greatest 
reliance  is  placed  for  the  finding  of  infestations  of  pink  hollworm  before 
they  have  time  to  become  thoroughly  established  and  spread  over  considerable 
areas.  This  work  should  not  be  decreased  in  volume. 


Gin  Trash  Inspection  Inside  Regulated  Area.  There  is  need  for  careful 
and  tnorough  inspection  within  the  regulated  areas  to  determine  conditions 
of  infestation.  The  regulations  enforced  differ  as  between  lightly  infested 
and  heavily  infested  areas,  and  the  determination  as  to  this  degree  of  inr 
festation  can  best  be  made  by  gin  trash  machines.  Their  use  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed  by  any  other  form  of  inspection  with  equal  efficiency  and  economy/'.  The 
cost  of  producers  of  compliance  with  the  regulations  in  the  sterilization  of 
seed  and  lint  is  directly  affected  by  the  information  obtained  from  the  use 
of  these  machines  within  the  regulated  area. 

field  Inspection  Outside  Regulated  Area.  The  laboratory  inspection  and 
gin  trash  inspection  are  supplemented  by  a  third  method  of  determining  the 
presence  or  aosence  of  the  pink  bollwurm.  This  third  method  consists  of 
field  inspection.  It  is  used  in  areas  outside  the  regulated  area  where  some 
reason  exists  for  suspecting  possibility  of  infestation  and  where  it  is 
important  to  discover  this  infestation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
where  tne  infestation  must  be  traced  to  definite  fields  of  growing  cotton. 

Such  instances  occurred  last  year  in  Georgia  and  in  Western  Texas  and  Eastern 
New  Mexico  where  new  infestations  were  found  in  tne  field  after  being  first 
discovered  at  the  gins  by  the  gin  trash  machine. 
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Appropriation,  1932 . $  34,500 


Appropriation,  1933 .  10,250 

Appropriation,  1934 .  3,275 


Appropriation,  1935 .  2,696  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  2 , 808 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  112  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $112  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^), 

as  follows:  (l)  $59  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $53  from  fund  authorized  "by  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $112  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of' 

5)0  Salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


i^ro  jects 

1934 

1935 

( Estimated) 

1936 

( Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

Wo rking 
Punds 

Obligated: 

Thurberia  weevil  con¬ 
trol  . 

$2,257 

$2,696 

$2,808 

112  (1) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impo'undii'ient  s . 

112 

906 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  ai'flounts  un- 
ob]  igated . 

Total  appropriation . 

3,275 

2 , 696 

2,808 

•*•112 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $112  is  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . 


V'iORK  DONE  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


The  vrork  done  under  this  subappropriation  provides  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  the  Thurberia  weevil  quarantine,  wdnich  involves  the 
supervision  of  movement  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  and  in  some  instances 
for  their  treatment.  The  work  involves  movement  of  cotton,  cottonseed  and 
other  articles  likely  to  carry  the  Thurberia  weevil  into  uninfested  regions. 

The  Thurberia  weevil  is  a  native  variety  of  the  Mexican  boll  weevil  and  occurs 
in  limited  areas  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  Under  natural  conditions  this  native 
insect  lives  on  live  Thurberia  cotton.  With  the  production  of  cultivated  cot¬ 
ton  in  this  area,  it  has  become  attracted  to  this  crop.  The  w^eevil  has  demon¬ 
strated  capacity  to  breed  in  cultivated  cotton  and  because  of  its  ability  to 
live  under  arid  conditions  is  aserious  menace  to  cotton  gro'wn  under  semi-arid 
conditions. 


(s)  BEE  CULTUEE 
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Appropriation,  1932 . $  73,920 

Appropriation,  1933 .  70,320 

Appropriation,  1934 .  65,000 


Appropriation,  1935 .  47,835  (a) 

Badget  Estimate,  1936 .  50 , 000 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  2,165  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $2,165  to  cover  'b^jo  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95fo) , 

as  follows:  (l)  $942  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $1,223  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of 
arch  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $2,165  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of, 

bfo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) 


PROJECT  STATEPIEITT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

( Estim.ated) 

(Estimated) 

bfo  Salary 
Restoration 

Yk  rking 
Funds 

Obligated: 

Bee  Culture . 

$48,931 

$47,835 

$50,000 

$2,165(1) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

irapoundaents . 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated . 

2,658 

13,411 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropri ation . 

65,000 

47,835 

50 , 000 

+  2,165 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $2,165  is  for  5'fo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 


V/ORK  DONE  UlIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOIT 

i  Work  under  this  item  is  concerned  with  the  investigations  on  the 

1  habits  and  management  of  bees  to  make  the  production  of  honey  and  wax  more 
profitable  and  to  facilitate  pollination  of  vegetable,  fruit  and  forage 
crops  by  the  use  of  honeybees.  This  is  the  only  appropriation  made  by  the 
!  Federal  Government  which  provides  direct  assistance  or  aid  to  the  beekeeping 
interests  of  the  United  States,  the  annual  value  of  which  can  be  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  The  fact  that  the  state  agencies  look  to 
the  Department  to  supply  them  with  necessary  information  regarding  the  man- 
!  agement  of  bees,  control  of  their  diseases,  satisfactory  and  effective  methods 
i  of  handling  them  in  the  pollination  of  plants  and  in  the  production  of  honey 
and  wax  emphasizes  the  importance  of  continuing  the  work  carried  on  'cmder 
'■'this  item.  This  work  is  now  headquartered  at  Somerset,  Maryland  but  the 
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headquarters  will  he  moved  to  Beltsville,  Maryland  within  the  near  future. 
Regional  problems  are  studied  at  lahofatories  maintained  at  Laramie,  h'r’oming, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  and  Davis,  California. 

Diseases  of  hees  cause  very  material  losses  throughout  the  United 
States.  Samples  from  diseased  colonies  are  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  for 
diagnosis  and  recommendation  for  methods  of  control.  This  service  is 
essential  to  the  beekeeping  interests  of  the  United  States.  Another 
service  miich  is  conducted  for  the  protection  of  the  bee  industry  is  the 
examination  of  living  honeybees  which  may  be  imported  under  the  Act  regulat¬ 
ing  such  importations.  A  new  bee  disease  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
several  southeastern  states  and  investigations  are  under  way  to  determine 
methods  of  control. 

Studies  are  under  way  to  determine  the  regions  which  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  honey  flora  and  the  time  when  honey  plants  are  available  for 
honey  production.  In  California  such  studies  are  directed  toward  plaaits 
available  at  higher  altitudes  where  colonies  may  be  sent  for  pasturing  during 
the  summer  or  at  times  when  such  poisonous  plants,  as  the  buckeye,  are  in 
flower. 


Studies  to  develop  improved  strains  of  bees  are  under  wa;-'.  These 
include  work  to  develop  strains,  with  longer  tongues,  which  can  be  effectively 
used  in  the  fertilization  of  such  plants  as  clover;  strains  vfnich  are  more 
resistaiit  to  weather  conditions;  strains  which  have  resistance  to  diseases; 
strains  which  have  larger  honey  carrying  capacity;  etc. 

The  shipment  of  bees  in  one  or  two  poiuid  packages  with  queens  is  a 
new  and  rather  rapidly  developing  industry.  It  is  of  benefit  not  only  to 
the  beekeepers  in  the  north  and  south  but  also  to  orchardists  needing  bees 
for  pollination  purposes.  Considerable  losses  o.ccur  iii  the  shipment  of  bees 
and  there  has  been  constant  litigation  between  the  shippers  and  the  express 
companies.  Studies  to  determine  satisfactory  methods  of  shipping  are  under 
way . 


Information  regarding  the  value  of  the  honeybee  and  its  products  or 
the  best  markets  for  the  products  is  not  readily  available.  Studies  to 
secure  necessary  information  regarding  the  economic  aspects  of  the  beekeeping- 
industry  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  economic  divisions  of  experiment  stations  and  state  colleges. 
Particular  attention  is  being  devoted  to  this  subject  at  the  present  time  in 
California  and  Oregon. 


(t)  HOUSEHOLD  JH'ID  STORED  PRODUCTS  INSECTS  (a) 
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Appropriation,  1932 . $  136,920 

Appropriation,  1933 .  147,320 

Appropriation,  1934 .  130,000 


Appropriation,  193o .  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  (a.) 


(a)  Tne  activities  carried  under  this  appropriation  in  1934  have  heen  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  appropriation  items  concerned  with  the  control  of  insects 
which  attack  the  crops  that  produce  the  products,  as  follows: 


Emit  Insects .  $  14,300 

Truck  Crop  and  Garden  Insects .  24,100 

Eorest  and  Shade  Tree  Insects .  4,500 

Cereal  and  Borage  Insects .  26,500 

Insects  Affecting  Man  and  Animals .  18,300 

Estimated  Savings  and  Unobligated  Balances..  42 , 300 


Total .  $130,000 


(u)  INSECTS  AFFECTING  MAIT  AND  ANIMALS 


Appropriation,  1932 . $  193,827 

Appropriation,  1933 .  169,294 

Appropriation,  1934 .  148,300  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935 .  114,874  (h) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  120,148 

Increase,  Budget  1935,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  5,274  (c) 


(a)  Includes  318,300  transferred  from  "Household  and  Stored  Products 
Insects" , 

(h)  Includes  $5,274  to  cover  'crjo  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95(j) , 

as  follows:  (l)  $2,262  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $3,012  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $5,274  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 


5y  Salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  +$  5,274 

Increase  in  working  funds  available  for 

obligation: . +  80 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  impoundment . - _ 80 

+  5,274 
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PROJECT  STATEKffilTT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

( Estimated) 

Increase  or 
5 “ft  Salary 
Restoration 

decrease 
: 'forking 
,  Punds 

Obligated: 

Insects  affecting  man 

$  42,438 

$42,129 

$44,123 

$  1,994 

Household  insects. . . . 

17,994 

13,810 

14,475 

665 

'  - 

Insects  affecting 
animal  s . 

54,227 

55 , 990 

58 , 550 

2,480 

+  80  (2) 

Insects  affecting- 
poultry  and  birds. . . 

2,734 

2 , 865 

3,000 

135 

•  _ 

Total  ■,  obligations  .  .  . 

117,393 

114,794 

120,148 

5,274(1 

o 

CO 

+ 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impoundments . 

5 , 239 

Other  legislative 
impoundiTients . 

786 

80 

_ 

_ 

.  -  80  (3) 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated . 

24,882 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Total  appropriation. . . 

148,300 

114,874 

120,148 

+  5,274 

The  increase  of  $5,274  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $5,274  for  5'^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  1005b) . 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $80  in  the  pro,iect  "Insects  Affecting  Animals,"  hy 
release  of  funds  impounded  in  1935 . 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  $80,  offsettinjS;  1935  impoundment . 

WORK  DOilE  UllDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  activities  under  this  item  comprise  investigations  on 
insect  pests  attacking  man  or  injuring  him  carrying  diseases,  including 
those  insect  pests  which  annoy  man  in  his  habitation  or  destroy  household 
supplies,  fabrics,  etc.  It  also  provides  for  investigations  on  insect  pests 
of  farm  and  range  animals,  poultry,  birds,  vald  birds  and  animals  and  the 
development  of  methods  for  their  control  or  eradication.  Activities  are 
carried  on  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industi-y  and  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  is,  however,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  investigations  on  insects. 

Insects  Affecting  Man.  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned  with 
investigations  on  insects  which  annoy  man  by  direct  attack  or  injure  him  by 
carrying  diseases.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  pressing  problemis  are  now  being 
studied. 
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Hosqaitoes  as  a  class  constitiite  the  greatest  insect  pest  known  to  man. 
Thev  are  responsible  for  carrying  such  dreaded  diseases  as  yellow  fever, 
malaria  fever,  dengue  fever,  etc.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  no  one  control  measure  is  equally  effective  for  all  kinds.  The 
habits  of  some  of  the  commoner  forms  are  fairly  well  known  aid  means  of  con¬ 
trol  have  been  developed.  The  habits  of  many  kinds  are  known  only  in  a.  general 
way  and  effective  controls  are  not  available.  Sven  with  the  commoner  forms 
methods  of  control  depend  on  various  local  conditions.  The  planning  for  con¬ 
trol  campaigns  requires  technical  assistaice  aid  at  present  the  requests  for 
advice  can  only  partially  be  met.  Sield  investigations  are  under  wny  in 
Slorida,  G-eorgia  and  Oregon  and  it  is  essential  that  they  be  continued. 

Said  flies  do  not  carry  diseases.  They  are,  however,  of  prime  impor- 
taice  to  man  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  along  the  south¬ 
east  seaboard.  Investigations  recently  conducted  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
have  developed  facts  which  make  it  possible  to  suggest  control  measures  tnat 
will  materially  reduce  the  numbers  of  certain  species.  The  habits  of  only  a 
comparatively  few  species  of  sand  flies  are  known  and  for  somie  of  them  no 
effective  control  measures  are  now^  available. 

The  larvae  of  certain  blow  flies  are  used  by  surgeons  to  clean  out  and 
heal  certain  types  of  wounds,  particularly  bone  lesions.  In  this  w'ork  it  is 
essential  that  they  have  available  a  constant  supply  of  sterile  maggots.  The 
development  of  safe  and  economical  methods  of  rearing  and  transplanting  these 
maggots  is  being  investigated  in  laboratories  in  V/ashington ,  D.  C. 

Household  Insects.  The  activities  falling  under  this  project  are  con¬ 
cerned  wuth  insect  pests  in  dw^ellings,  hotels,  etc.,  those  annoying  house¬ 
holders,  and  those  destroying  household  supplies,  drugs,  fabrics,  etc.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  insects  which  annoy  man  or  destroy  his  household  possessions. 
The  habits  of  these  differ  greatly.  The  habits  of  the  same  species  mai^  even 
differ  under  the  different  conditions  of  the  artificial  environment.  The 
development  of  control  measures  is  complicated  because  of  the  wude  variety  of 
conditions  under  which  the  pests  occur.  Special  attention  is  now'  being,  given 
to  the  development  of  more  effective  methods  of  control  by  fumigation,  the  use 
of  Safe  fumigants  and  the  determination  of  conditions  under  which  various 
fumigant  materials  may  be  used.  These  studies  also  involve  determining  the 
effect  proposed  controls  may  have  on  the  products  in  storage,  households, 
stores,  etc. 

Insects  Affecting  Animals.  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned 
w'ith  the  development  of  methods  for  the  control  of  insects  injurious  to 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  other  domestic  animals,  as  w'ell  as 
game  animals. 

Screw'  worms  are  pests  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  various  kinds  of 
animals  causing  immense  losses  and  particularly  under  range  conditions.  The 
studies  now  under  way  are,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on  at  field  laboratories 
in  the  State  of  Texas  and  directed  toward  the  development  of  controls  under 
conditions  occurring  in  the  range  country  of  the  southw'est.  These  pests  have 
occurred  in  other  areas  in  outbreak  numbers  during  the  last  few'  years  and 
furtner  studies  in  this  field  are  essential. 

The  larvae  of  certain  flies,  commonly  known  as  cattle  grubs,  not  only 
greatly  injure  hides  but  materially  interfere  with  the  effective  management 
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of  dairy  and  range  cattle.  The  annual  losses  from  these  insects  are  estimated 
as  high  as  ip50 , 000, 000.  Studies  of  methods  for  controlling  these  pests  are 
under  way  at  imes,  Iowa.  Vihile  substantial  progress  has  been  made,  further 
experimentation  is  necessary. 

The  larvae  of  certain  flies  commonly  called  horse  bots  cause  material 
injury  to  horses  and  related  animals  and  also  greatly  reduce  their  efficiency. 
These  losses  are  much  more  serious  than  previously  supposed.  Recent  investi¬ 
gations  in  Iowa  have  developed  new  facts  regarding  the  life  history  of  these 
pests  which  will  apparently  have  important  relation  to  control  operations. 

More  complete  information  on  the  habits  of  these  pests  and  methods  of  prevent¬ 
ing  infestation  are  particularly  needed. 

The  sheep  head  bot  materially  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  infested 
animal  and  in  many  cases  causes  its  death.  Goat  lice  do  a  great  amount  of 
injury  to  the  hair,  particularly  mohair,  and  also  reduce  the  vitality  of  the 
animals.  The  losses  caused  by  these  pests  to  sheep  and  goat  raisers  are  great 
and  there  is  insistent  demand  for  effective  control  measures.  Investigations 
are  being  conducted  at  field  laboratories  in  Texas. 

In  1931  the  factory  value  of  fly  spray  was  over  $9,000,000  according  to 
an  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Census.  The  production  of  these  sprays  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  since  that  time.  Many  of  those  now  used  on  farms  to  protect 
livestock,  particularly  dairy  cattle,  are  valueless  and  even  detrimental  to 
cattle  and  the  dairy  and  other  food  products.  Investigations  are  nov/  under 
way  at  laboratories  in  Texas,  Iowa  and  Maryland  to  develop  a  more  effective 
and  cheaper  spray.  If  successful  this  work  will  be  of  material  aid  to  the 
livestock  and  dairy  industry,  and  besides  controlling  flies  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  opportunity  for  disease. 

A  nuiaber  of  species  of  ticks  are  detrimental  to  animals.  Hounds  caused 
by  some  ticks,  such  as  the  common  ear  tick,  to  cattle  provide  entrance  places 
for  other  pests  such  as  screw  worms.  Information  on  the  distribution  and 
habits  of  these  species  are  not  well  known  and  no  satisfactory  control  measures 
are  available  for  several  important  species. 

Insects  Affecting  Poultry  and  Birds .  The  work  done  under  this  nroject 
deals  with  investigations  on  insect  pests  and  mites  which  attack  poultry  and 
birds  for  the  purpose  of  developing  means  of  controlling  them.  These  pests 
levy  a  heavy  toll  on  poultry  owners  in  spite  of  methods  of  control  already 
developed.  The  amount  of  these  losses  and  their  distribution  over  the  entire 
country  justify  the  effort  to  continue  to  develop  control  measures  to  supple¬ 
ment  tnose  now  recommended.  Studies  now  under  way  are  headquartered  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Takoma  Park,  Maryland. 
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Direct  Allotments 


Obligated, 


Projects  j_ 1934- 

Pudlic  Works  Allotment  (National  : 

Industrial  Recovery  Act):  ; 

Constiuction  of  an  Insectary,  garage  and  ; 

fence  at  Uvalde,  Texas .  I  $  920 

Construction  of  an  insectary,  storage  sheds,  ; 

and  fences  at  Sonora,  Texas .  ;  1,100 

Construction  of  insect  cages  at  Savannah,  Ga. .  j  99 

Construction  of  insect  cages  at  Menard,  Texas.  ;  198 

Construction  of  chicken  enclosures  at  Talcoma  • 

Park,  Md .  !  50 

Total  .  ;  2,367 

Civil  VJorks  Projects;  : 


Control  of  pest  mosquitoes .  !  56,250 

Control  01  ticks  carrying  human  aiseases .  ;  1,675 

Total  .  '  57,925 


(v)  INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  AND  IDENTIPICATION 


Appropriation,  1932 . $  197,930 

Appropriation,  1933 .  177,955 

Appropriation,  1934 .  162,000  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935 .  128,207  (h) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  134, 798 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  6,591  (c) 


(a)  Excludes  $28,000  transferred  to  "Control  Investigations". 

(l)  Includes  56,591  to  cover  5fb  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95fo) , 

as  follows;  (l)  $2,906  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $3,685  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $6,591  compared  wdth  1935  appropriation  consists  of 
5fc)  Salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^o) 
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PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


1935 

1936' 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

:  IS  34 

5'/o  Salary 

Working 

: 

Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Restoration 

Punds 

Obligated: 

Identification  aiid  cla 

s- 

sification  of  insects 

$114,771 

$119,126 

$125,279 

$6 , 153 

— 

Insect  pest  survey. . . . 

9,210 

9,081 

9,519 

438 

— 

Rablic  relations . 

.  :  7,614 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  obligations.... 

.  131,595 

128,207 

134,798 

6,591(1) 

— 

Unobligated: 

Salary  x’e  duct  ion 

impoundments . 

Other  legislative 

9,608 

— 

— 

— 

— 

impoundments . 

Other  amounts  un- 

.  ■  5,056 

— 

— 

n  nl  i  a’R  te  rl . 

.  .  15,741 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Total  appropriation.... 

.  '  162,000 

128,207 

134,798 

-L  6,591 

( 1 )  The  i  nc  re  as  e 

of  $6,591 

is  for  5fo  salary  restoration,  1936 

(to  100<c), 

WORK  DOl'ffi  miDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOI 

pTeneral . -  The  work  carried  on  -aiider  this  item  is  essential  to  the 
various  activities  of  the  Bureau  and  involves  the  identification  of  specimens 
and  the  securing  and  recording  of  facts  regarding  the  distribution  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  economic  insect  pests. 

Identification  and  Classification  of  Insects. -The  work  ■'onder  this 
project  is  of  a  continuing  and  service  nature  of  vital  importance  to  economic 
entomology.  It  includes  the  identification,  classification  and  description 
of  insects  in  both  the  adult  and  immature  stages.  Accurate  and  authoritative 
information  on  the  identity  and  relationships  of  insects  is  required  in  the 
daily  work  concerned  with  research  on  insects,  with  control  activities  and 
with  the  enforcement  of  plant  and  animal  quarantines.  Without  this  informa¬ 
tion  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  many  of  these  activities  in  an  effecti^-e 
manner.  The  prompt  recognition  of  the  numerous  insect  pests  is  essential,  and 
can  only  be  done  by  specialists.  The  work  done  under  this  project  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  economic  work  on  insect  pests  carried  on  by  other 
governmental  agencies,  state  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
universities,  etc.,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  The  demand  and  need  for 
accurate  information  regarding  identity  of  insects  are  increasing.  Ibrring 
tne  last  year  material  submitted  for  determ.ination  increased  more  than  loOfj. 

In  connection  with  these  activities,  investigations  are  also  carried  out  on 
anatomy  and  structure  of  insects.  The  proper  understanding  of  the  characters 
by  wnich  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kinds  that  may  be  distinguished  is  es¬ 
sential. 
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The  coordination  and  direction  of  the  work  incident  to  the  introduction, 
exchange,  and  distribution  of  natural  enemies  Which  m&;y  aid  in  the  control  of 
injurious  insect  pests  are  also  carried  on  under  this  project. 

Insect  Pest  Survey. -The  activities  -Linder  this  project  are  concerned 
with:  (1)  Collecting,  recording,  analyzing  and  maintaining  permanent  records 

on  insect  abundance  and  damage;  (2)  the  maintaining  of  records  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  and  distribution  of  insect  pests  in  foreign  countries,  information 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  quarantines  regulating  the 
entry  of  plants  and  plant  products;  (3)  the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin 
on  current  insect  conditions  and  an  annual  s-ummary  of  the  conditions  ’Ahich 
occur  throughout  the  United  States. 

Information  on  insect  conditions  throughout  the  country  is  supplied 
through  cooperative  arrangements  vdth  entomologists  of  the  Brreau  and  state 
entomological  agencies.  These  cooperators  furnish  notes  on  the  occurrence 
and  relative  abundance  of  insect  pests  in  their  respective  regions.  The 
assembling  and  redistribution  of  current  information  on  insect  conditions  is 
of  importance  to  the  Bureau  but  is  also  useful  to  state  workers  in  forewarning 
them  of  me'nacing  insect  conditions  occurring  in  neighboring  areas. 

Public  Relations.-  The  work  carried  on  under  this  project  was  discon¬ 
tinued  June  30,  1934  because  of  the  reduction  in  f-unds .  The  allotted  funds 
provided  for  the  employment  of  extension  specialists  in  entomology  who 
cooperated  with  the  office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  of  the  Depar'bment 
of  Agriculture  and  made  available  to  state  officials  and  others  the  results 
of  recent  investigations  on  methods  of  combatting  insect  pests. 


( w )  COllTPOL  INVEST  I  GAT  I OITS 


Appropriation,  1932 . $  54,860 

Appropriation,  1953 .  43,867 

Appropriation,  1934.  .  39,100  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935 .  42,628  (b) 

Bu-dget  Estimate  ,  1956 .  44,518 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  1,890  (c) 


(a)  Includes  $28,000  transferred  from  "Insect  Pest  Survey  and  Identifica¬ 

tion",  and  Sll,100  transferred  from  "General  Administrative  Expenses". 

(b)  Includes  01,890  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95'$), 

as  follows:  (l)  $822  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $1,068  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $1,890  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of; 

Sy  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOy) 
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;  1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1954  ; 

Salary  :  Working 

!( Fstimated) 

(Sstirnated) 

Restoration  ;  Funds 

Obligated: 

Sterilization  of  plants 

and  plant  products. . . . 

$10,922;  $12,230 

$12,820 

$  590  :  -  — 

Physiology  and 

toxicology . 

27,528:  30,398 

31,698 

1,300  :  — 

Total  obligations . 

38,450  :  42,628 

44,518 

1,890(1)  :  — 

Unobligated . 

650 ; 

Total  appropriation . 

39,100  :  42,628 

44,518 

+  1,890 

( 1 )  The  Increase  of  $1,890  is  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  1Q0^\ 


WORK  DOI'ffi  Ul'TDSR  THIS  APPROPRI ATIOH 

Oeneral .  The  activities  carried  on  •'onder  this  appropriation  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  prohlems  having  an  intimate  relation  to  much  of  the  research, 
control  aiid  quarantine  enforcement  work  of  the  Rureau.  In  the  effective 
solution  of  these  prohlerns  it  is  necessary  to  cut  across  crop  and  dividional 
lines,  but  the  work  in  such  cases  is  closely  coordinated  with  that  done  hy 
other  units. 

Sterilization  of  Plants  and  Plant  Products.  The  activities  under  this 
project  are  concerned  pi’incipally  v/ith  the  commercial  application  of  methods 
developed  for  the  sterilization  or  disinfection  of  plants  or  plant  products. 

It  includes  the  coordination  and  standardization  of  methods  of  disinfection 
required  hy  various  plent  quarantines.  Special  attention  is  now  directed 
toward  (l)  perfecting  and  standardizing,  under  commercial  conditions,  methods 
of  fumigating  cotton  lint,  cotton  seed  and  other  "by-products  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Federal  q’aarantine  on  account  of  the  pink  "’oollworm  and  the 
Thuhoeria  vreevil;  (2)  the  development  of  more  effective  equipment  or  methods 
for  applying  standard  sprays  used  for  the  elimination  of  infestations  of  the 
gypsy  moth  that  may  "be  discovered  in  outlying  points  or  in  the  "barrier  zone; 
and  (3)  directing  t"ne  phases  of  work  incident  to  the  sterilization  of  grapes 
offered  for  im.port. 

Physiology  and  Toxicology.  T'nis  project  provides  for  tec'hjnical  studies 
on  the  responses  aid  actions  of  insects  needed  to  discover  and  develop  insec¬ 
ticides  aid  materials’  which  can  "be  used  as  repellents  aid  attractants  in  the 
control  of  Insect  pests.  An  importait  phase  of  the  work  is  testing  of  new 
materials,  developed  as  the  result  of  c'nemical  studies,  to  determine  their  use¬ 
fulness  as  insecticides  to  control  various  types  of  insect  pests.  T"nis  testing 
work  represents  the  initial  entomological  phases  of  the  development  of  new' 
chemicals  for  insect  control  and  goes  "naid  in  hand  w'it'n  investigatioiis  on  the 
chemistry  of  insecticides  and  fungicides.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  tecrjiical 
laboratory  nature  and  concerned  w'ith  materials  Ymic"n  promise  to  be  of  value. 
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Materials  which  still  show  promise  after  these  initial  tests  are  further 
tested  at  field  laboratories  concerned  witn  the  control  of  insects  for  v/hich 
the  new  material  may  be  applicable.  These  technical  studies  are  a  necessary 
part  of  a  research  pro£;ram  and  not  only  suggest  materials  or  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  for  particular  crop  pests  but  develop  basic  principles  applicable  to  the 
vfork  carried  on  in  many  of  the  ether  units. 


(x)  INSECTICIDE  MD  FJN&ICIDE  IFv'ESTIGATIONS  (a) 


Appropriation,  1932 . $  128,400 

Appropriation,  1933 .  117,300 

Appropriation,  1934 .  109,563 


Appropriation,  1935 .  92,352  (b) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  154,984 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  62 , 632  (c) 


(a)  This  item  is  transferred  fi-om  the  Bireau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  to 

provide  for  a  more  logical  and  effective  grouping  of  the  work  of 
the  Department. 

(b)  Includes  84)432  to  cover  5'fo  salary  adjustmient  for  1935  (to  95(3), 

as  follows:  (l)  31,928  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  82,504  from  ftond  authorized  by  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $62,632  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 


5(3  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^o) .  +$4,432 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936 .  +60,000 

Deduction  by  transfer  to  Interior  Department....  -1  1 , 800 

+62,632 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estim  ated) 

1956 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

ofo  Salary 
Restoration 

"Jo  rking 
Runds 

Obligated: 

Insecticide  and  fungi¬ 
cide  investigations. . , 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impoundments . 

$94,209 

$92,352 

$154,984 

$4,432(1)  - 

.'Ids,  200(2) 

3,758 

11,596 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated . 

Total  appropriation . 

109,563 

92,352 

154,984 

+62,532 
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The  increase  of  $62,632  for  1936  includes; 

( 1 )  An  in  crease  of  $4,432  for  5^3  sal  ary  restoration,,  1936  (to  lOQu) . 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $58,200  in  working  funds, consisting  of  an  increase 

of  $60,000  to  replace  a  P.W.A.  allotment  in  1935  for  spray- re  si due  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  a  decrease  of  $1,800  oy  transfer  to  Interior  Department  for  cleaning 
sei'vice  . 

The  increase  of  $60,000  is  urgently  needed  to  continue  chemical  inves¬ 
tigations  on  the  development  of  new  insecticides  which  during  the  fiscal  year 
1935  were  carried  on  with  a  special  allotment  from  the  Public  Works  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  excessive  quantity  of  injurious  insecticidal  residues  on  apples 
spraj’ed  for  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  constitute  a  health  menace  of 
great  importance.  The  need  for  additional  chemical  work  to  develop  substi¬ 
tutes  for  these  injurious  insecticides  was  so  urgent  that  special  funds  were 
allotted  for  this  purpose  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  Some  very 
interesting  and  valuable  information  has  been  obtained.  The  increase  will 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  these  studies  and  will  protect  the  results 
already  secured  from  them  and  permit  further  investigations  along  i^romising 
lines  on  which  preliminary  information  has  been  secured.  Additional  new  com¬ 
binations  of  organic  and  inorganic  insecticidal  materials  vdll  be  prcT;ared  for 
testing.  Effective  wetters  and  spreaders  for  those  materials  which  aopear  to 
be  effective  will  be  developed.  The  compatibility  of  these  materials  v.'ith 
other  sprays  used  for  the  control  of  diseases  will  be  investigated.  Tiie 
possible  health  risk  of  the  promising  new  combinations  vdll  be  determined  by 
appropriate  tests  on  warm  blooded  animals. 


CHAIIC-E  III  LAl^GUAGE 

The  inclusion  of  this  title  and  the  words  "Por  the  investigation  and 
development  of  methods  of  manufacturing  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  for 

investigating  chemical  problems  relat ing  to  the  composition,  action,  and 
application  of  insecticides  and  fungicides"  is  recommended  to  provide  under 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  aiithority  for  investigations 
described.  These  investigations  have  heretofore  been  provided  for  and 
carried  on  under  the  appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

In  the  interest  of  more  effective  organization,  tney  are  now  directed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  on  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricul ture . 


WORK  DOllE  miDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  work  carried  on  under  this  appi'opriation  is  designed  to  develop 
better  and  cheaper  materials  for  destroying  or  repelling  injurious  insects  and 
fungi.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  those  which  are  loss  hazardous 
to  users  and  less  poisonous  to  those  eating  sprayed  or  dusted  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  improvement  of  existing  insecticides  and  fungicides  by  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  their  physical  and  chemical  properties  is  also  imdor  way. 
Investigations  to  originate  and  improve  methods  of  analyzing  them  to  ctevise 
cheaper  methods  of  manufacture  are  activities  which  come  under  this  project. 
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The  determination  of  the  most  effective  chemical  mfeans  of  removing  harmful 
spray  residues  from  fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  been  treated  with 
compounds  containing  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  fluorine  or  other  insecticidal 
and  fungicidal  materials  is  also  an  important  phase  of  the  work. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  insecticidal  plants  and  investigations  of  the 
active  constituents  of  these  are  under  way  to  isolate  them  and  determine  their 
constitution  and  properties.  These  active  compounds  or  analogous  ones  may 
then  be  synthesized,  .An  intensive  study  is  being  made  of  rotenone,  a  promis¬ 
ing  insecticide  forud  in  tropical  plants  and  adso  in  the  devil's  shoestring,  a 
weed  growing  widely  in  this  couitry.  The  synthesis  of  compounds  closely 
allied  to  nicotine,  the  use  of  which  as  an  insecticide  is  restricted  by 
scarcity  and  consequent  high  prices  is  being  studied  and  also  the  synthesis 
of  organic  compounds  containing  sulphur.  Oil  emulsions  are  being  investigated 
to  correlate  their  efficacy  with  physical  and  chemical  properties.  It  is 
believed  that  the  best  chance  of  finding  insecticides  that  are  non-poisonous 
to  man  and  that  can  serve  as  substitutes  for  lead  arsenate  lies  in  the  syn- 
thetis  orgc^nic  field. 

In  the  field  of  inorganic  material  attention  is  directed  particularly 
toward  the  development  of  inorganic  substitutes  for  Paris  green  and  lead 
arsenate.  Pluorine  compounds  offer  many  possibilities.  They  are  cheap  and 
readily  available,  and  studies  are  being  made  of  their  preparation  and 
properties  and  of  the  problems  connected  with  their  use.  Arsenicals  are 
still  the  most  widely  used  insecticides  and  investigations  on  certain  ones, 
such  as  calcium  arsenate,  are  under  way  to  determine  viays  of  making  this 
material  uiiform  and  eliminate  certain  features  which  make  it  objectionable. 
Investigations  to  develop  suitable  means  for  the  effective  removal  of  the 
residues  from  sprayed  or  dusted  fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  under  way. 

The  development  of  fungicides  for  the  control  of  various  fungous  diseases, 
destructive  to  agricultural  crops,  is  also  being  studied. 

The  activities  under  this  appropriation  are  concerned  with  the  chemical 
and  pnysical  phases  of  problems  as  opposed  to  entomological  or  pathological. 


EI'TERGSNCY  PIJUDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations  ,  1935 

Public  Vi'orks  Allotments  (national 

Industrial  Recovery  Act): 

Cnemical  phases  of  investigations  on 
spraj'  residue . 

$6,810 

$53,190 

1 
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(y)  TRMSIT  DISRECTIOR 


Appropriation,  1932.  . 

.  $  42,800 

Appropriation,  1933.  . 

.  32,400 

Appropriation,  1934.  . 

.  30,229 

Appropriation,  1935.  . 

.  27,739 

( a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936. 

.  29,059 

Increase,  Budget  1936, 

compared  with 

(b) 

Appropriation,  1935. 

.  1,320 

(a)  Includes  $1,320  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95fo), 

as  follows:  (l)  $574  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $746  from  fimd  authorized  By  Sec.  2l(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $1,320  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 

5‘,o  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 


PROJECT  STATElfflRT 


;  1935 

1936  ' 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934  : 

l(Estimated) 

( Estimated) 

5/2  S  al  ary :  Ti o  rki  n  g 
Restoration:  Emids 

Obligated: 

Transit  Inspection. . . . 

$25,446!  $27,739 

$29 , 059 

$1,320  (1)  : 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

i  rnpmTndmfirit.R . 

1,134; 

3,649: 

Other  amounts  un- 
nbl  i  P’pted . 

Total  appi’opriation . 

30 , 229  :  27 , 739 

29,059 

'^•1,320 

(l)  The  increase  of  $1,320  is  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1956  (to  100'^)  ■ 

YJORZ  DORE  UlIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  only  means  by  which  the  Department  can  be  assured  that  safeguards 
required  under  quarantine  regulations  are  being  followed  in  the  case  of  nail, 
express  and  freight  shipments,  is  to  maintain  a  system  of  inspecting  these 
products  while  in  transit.  This  item  provides  for  this  work  which  consists' 
of  checking  sirch  shipments  at  important  railw'ay  centers  and  transfer  ;points. 

The  importance  of  this  work  'k&s  emphasized  in  the  summer  of  1934  when  transit 
inspectors  found  live  Japanese  beetles  in  cars  of  beans  shipped  from  she  in¬ 
fested  area  in  New  Jersey.  These  insects  had  entered  the  refrigerator  cays 
in  the  process  of  loading  and  were  active  vhien  the  cars  arrived  at  destination. 
The  prompt  discovery  of  this  unexpected  condition  made  it  possible  to  enforce 
necessary  additional  safeguards  at  loading  points  and  thus  materially  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  this  pest  at  points  far 
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removed  from  the  infested  area.  Experience  has  shown  that  when  the  Department 
fails  to  check  shipments  at  railroad  centers  and  transfer  points  iminspcctod, 
untreated  or  uncertified  products,  which  may  he  infested,  are  transported  hy 
conmon  carriers  into  uninfested  areas  and  thus  threaten  the  establishment  of 
these  pests  in  such  areas.  The  transit  inspection  service  not  only  turns 
hack  several  thousands  of  packages  every  year  hut  it  also  serves  to  keep  the 
employees  of  common  carriers  informed  of  quarantine  requirements  and  thus 
obtains  their  active  support  in  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  its  en¬ 
forcement  of  Eederal  quarantines. 

(z)  FO DEIGN  PLANT  QUAHANTINSS 

Apnropriation,  1932 . $  799,130 

Appropriation,  1933 .  737,970 

Appropriation,  1934 .  685,000 

Appropriation,  1935 .  597,461  (a) 

Dudget  Estimate,  1936 .  625 , 956 

Increase,  Birdget  1935,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  28,495  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $16,000  reappropriated  from  unexpended  balance  of  1933  appropria¬ 
tion;  and  $28,495  to  cover  5^'  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95p),  as 
follows:  (l)  $12,424  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  aiid 

(2)  $16,071  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 

1934. 

(h)  Increase  of  $28,495  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 


5^  salary  restoration,  1935  (to  100^)  .  +$28,495 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  .  +  480 

Deduction:  Offset  of  1935  impoundment .  y _ 480 

+  28,495 


PROJECT  STATEIGNT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5%  Salary 
Restoration 

Uo  rki ng 
Funds 

Obligated: 

Import  a:id  periait 
servi  ce . 

$56,628 

$55,348 

$58 , 348 

$3,000 

Port  ins'pection 
service . 

523,209 

541 , 633 

567,608 

25,495 

+$480(2) 

Total  ■  obligations . . . . 

579,837 

596,981 

625,956 

28.495(1) 

+  480 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impouncLments . 

28,607 

Other  legislative 
impoundments . 

3,343 

480 

-  480(3) 

Other  ai'iiOrjitG  lan- 
0  "bl  i_  00  G . 

73,213 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation.  .  .  . 

685,000 

597,461 

625 , 956 

+  28,495 

34o 


Tiie  increase  of  $28,49o  for  1936  includes: 

( 1)  An  increcase  of  $28,495  for  5^  salary  restora.tion,  1936 
(to  100<4. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $480  in  the  project  "Port  Inspection  Servicet ' ' 
by  release  of  funds  impounded  in  1935, 

( 3)  A  reduction  of  ^480,  off  settin;.';:  1935  impoundment. 

CHiliGE  III  LAtiGUAGS 

The  charige  in  this  item  nerelj^  drops  the  language  providing  for 
the  re  appropriation  of  Jfel6,000  from  the  unexpended  balance  for  the 
fiscal  year  1933. 


T70RK  DONE  UEDEH  THIS  APEEOPRIATIOE 


General .  The  work  done  nuder  this  subappropriation  is  for  the 
continuance  and  maintenance  of  the  work  to  prevent  the  entrj^  into  the 
united  States  of  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  by  controlling 
and  safegaarding  the  entry  of  plants  and  plant  products.  It  involves 
the  enforcement  of  (l)  foreign  plant  qiiarantines  and  regulatory  orders 
issued  under  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  1912,  as  amended;  (2)  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  railway 
cars  and  other  vehicles,  etc.,  from  Mexico;  (3)  the  Act  of  1905 
governing  the  importation  of  living  insects  into  the  United  States; 
and  (4)  regulations  governing  the  shipment  of  plants  and  plant  products 
to  the  mainland  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  F.ioo  . 

The  activities  are  essential  to  protect  the  country  from,  foreign 
plant  pests  and  may  be  grouped  into  two  main  headings.  One  of  these 
deals  with  authorizating  the  importation  of  plants  or  plant  products 
which  may  enter  the  United  States  under  the  quarantines  and  regalatory 
orders.  The  other  is  concerned  with  inspections  at  ports  of  entry  to 
detect  and  exclude  dangeronrs  plant  pests  and  to  see  that  plant  material 
imported  under  perm.it  meets  the  req\iirements  of  the  authorization. 

lD.port  and  Permit  Service.  The  activities  conducted  under  this 
project  are  concerned  with  the  issuing  of  permits  authorizing  the  entry 
of  plants  and  plant  products  which  can  be  im.ported  without  importing 
dangerous  plant  pests.  It  is  necessary  to  limit  the  entry  of  plants 
and  plant  products  to  those  which  represent  the  least  pest  risk  or  to 
those  which  may  be  adequately  safeguarded.  Because  of  the  impossibility 
of  detecting  certain  types  of  plant  diseases  during  the  initial 
inspection,  it  is  important  in  some  cases-  that  a  further  inspection 
be  made  in  the  field  of  certain  imiported  plants.  Plants  and  plant 
products  imported  into  this  country  from  abroad  come  under  peraiit  which 
gives  a  record  of  volume,  nakure  of  contents  and  destination  and  point 
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of  origin.  Inspection  mid,  if  necessary,  disinfection  or  rejection 
of  such  commodities,  tpJces  place  usually  e.t  port  of  entry  except  in 
the  cp.se  of  nursery  stock  T7iiich  is  inspected  o.t  certain  designated 
points  uhere  facilities  exist  for  the  care  of  living  plmits  during 
their  inspection. 

Port  Inspection  Service  .  The  activities  conducted  under  this 
project  p.re  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  United  States  from  the 
entry  of  injurious  insects  pjid  plant  diseases.  This  project  includes 
TOrk  a,t  the  ma,ritime  ports  of  entry,  and  the  principal  Mexican  "border 
ports  of  entrjm  Such  work  involves  the  inspection  of  ships,  their 
ca<.rgoes,  passengers’  baggage,  ships'  stores,  and  the  "belongings  of 
travelers  enter! rg  this  country  at  "border  ports  of  entry  from  Mexico; 
the  supervision  of  treatment  of  products  required  as  a.  conditions  of 
entiy;  and  other  proceedings  to  prevent  the  entry  of  plant  pests.  It 
also  includes  the  District  of  Cohomhia  inspection  service,  which 
provides  for  examination  and  treatment,  if  necessary  "because  of  the 
pest  risk  involved,  in  order  that  domestic  plant  material  entering 
or  leaving  the  District  may  "be  inspected  and  certified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  States  to  which  it  is  confined  and  to  provide 
inspection  and  certification  for  that  plant  material  imported  and 
distri'buted  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
work  also  includes  the  inspection  and  certification  for  movement 
to  the  mainland  of  plants  and  plant  products  permitted  from  the 
territory  of  Hmjyaii  mid  also  for  the  protection  of  Puerto  Pico 
against  the  entry  from  foreign  countries  of  injurious  insects  and 
plant  diseases  and  to  prevent  the  movement  to  the  mainland  of 
injurioius  insects  and  plant  diseases  known  to  occur  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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Appropriation,  1932  . . $  30,300 

Appropriation,  1933  .  .  . .  20,200 

Appropriation,  1934  . .  18,558 


Appropriation,  1935  .  16,991  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  . 31,862 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  uitli 

Appropriation,  1935  .........  14,871  (o) 


(a)  IncludcBs  $871  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^)  , 

as  follows:  (l)  $389  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry;  a.nd  (2)  $482  from  fund  authoz’ized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of 
Act  of  March  23,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $14,871  companed  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 


5)fr  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100)^)... . +  $871 

Increase  in  working  fund-S  for  1936  . +14,000 

+14,871 


PROJECT  STATE 

TE'JT 

Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated 

1936 

(Estima,ted) 

Increase  or 

5p  Salary 
Restoration 

d.ecrea.se 

Uorking 

Funds 

Obligated: 
Certifica,tion  of 
exports . 

Unobligcated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundment  s . 

Other  amounts  un- 
obi  igated- . 

Tot al  app rop ri at ion. 

$15,453 

$16, 991 

$31,862 

(1)  $871 

+$14,000(2) 

830 

2,275 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18,558 

16,991 

31,862 

+  14,871 

The  increa.se  of  $14,871  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $871  for  5%  sa-lary  restoration,  1956  (to  100^)  . 

( 2)  An  increa,se  of  $14,000  in  the  project  "Certification  of  Exports." 
This  increase  is  needed  to  provide  the  inspection  and  certification  of 
exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  meet  the  sanitarj^  requirements  of 
foreign  countries.  Eorty-one  foreign  countries  now  are  requiring  inspec¬ 
tion  and  certification  with  respect  to  the  presence  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases  on  fmait  or  other  pl.ant  products  im-ported  from  the  United 

States.  The  American  exporter  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  in- 
dica,ting  freedom  from  dangerous  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  The 
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r'eniand  for  these  certificates  is  increasing  as  indicated  “by  the  issu- 
cnce  of  3,371  in  1932,  5,766  in  1933  end  7,222  in  1934.  It  is  evident 
that  if  American  growers  are  to  maintain  their  markets  in  foreign  conn- 
tries  having  these  requirements,  all  shipments  will  have  to  he  carefully 
inspected.  'The  effect  of  these  requirements  is  to  interfere  with  the 
diversion  of  shipments  enroute  and  hence  there  is  a  greatly  increased 
demand  on  the  pant  of  shippers  for  certifications.  The  type  of  inspec¬ 
tion  required  and  the  increased  demand  for  this  service,  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  furnish  the  inspection  with  the  funds  available  and  it  is 
essential  that  funds  be  increased  in  order  that  we  may  meet  the  demands 
of  the  exporters  and  inspect  products  in  accordance  with  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  consigned. 

POBK  POPE  UPDEB  THIS  APPBCPBIATIOH 


The  work  done  under  this  sub- appropriation  is  a.  service  to  the 
American  exporters  and  consists  of  inspection  and  certification  of  fruit 
or  other  plant  products  to  meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  it  is  intended  the  products  will  be  shipped.  The  in¬ 
spection  ma.de  is  that  necessary  to  issue  the  certificate  required  by 
the  country  of  destination  as  a  condition  of  entry.  The  work  is  carried 
on  at  various  ports  from  which  the  products  may  be  shipped.  A  nominal 
fee  is  charged  for  this  work,  proceeds  being  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 


CEIPCH  BUG-  COITTBOL 

Appropriation,  1934  . $  1,000,000  (a) 

Appropriation,  1935  .  . . — 

Budget  Estim.ate,  1936  .  . 

(p)  Provided  by  Act  of  June  7,  1934  (Pub.  Bes.  30,  73d  Congress); 
mo,de  available  until  December  31,  1934. 

PROJECT  STATEIiEI‘T 


1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

( Estimated) 

CliXiiCil.  L/OiX'birol  ••••••••• 

$1,000,000 

— 

— 

POBK  DOIIE  UHDEB  THIS  APPBOPBIATIOH 

This  appropriation  was  provided  by  Jo;nt  Be  solution  ITo.  30, 
73d  Congress,  approved  June  7,  1934,  and.  made  available  authority 
and  funds  for  cooperation  with  States  in  the  control  of  chinch  bugs 
by  constructing  barriers  to  prevent  the  bugs  from^  migrating  into 
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com  and  certain  other  field  crops.  As  soon  as  fnnds  w.ere  available 
appropriate  and  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  xvith  the  ten 
states  in  the  area  where  chinch  bugs  occurred  in  destructive  numbers 
and  by  June  9  consignments  of  barrier  materials  were  enroute  to 
destination  points  in  certain  states.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 

Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Oklalioma 
participated  in  the  cooperMve  control  campaign  and  6,041,536  gallons 
of  creosote  used  for  construction  of  barriers  were  purchased  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  designated  points  in  the  chinch  bug  infested  area.  The 
cooperating  State  and  local  agencies  were  responsible  for  the 
local  utilization  and  distribution  of  material  from  these  points. 
Cooperating  agencies  he.ve  estimated  that  more  than  1,200,000  acres 
of  corn  were  saved  by  the  use  of  creosote  barriers.  Adding  to  this 
the  number  of  acres  protected,  the  amount  should  be  multiplied  many 
fold.  Using  an  average  yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre  and  an  average 
price  of  50^^,  the  corn  saved  in  ei^it  States,  (excluding  Missouri  and 
Kansas) ,  which  participated  in  the  control  would  be  valued  at 
$16,719,660.  The  subsequent  drought  somewhat  obscured  the  full 
benefits  of  this  cooperative  effort  to  protect  the  growing  crops. 

In  addition  to  giving  protection  to  crops,  the  barriers  killed 
untold  numbers  of  chinch  bugs.  Combating  chinch  bugs  by  the  use 
of  barriers  is,  however,  recognized  as  a  protective  rather  than 
as  a  control  measure.  In  spite  of  the  construction  of  the  barriers 
la,rge  numbers  of  chinch  bugs  reached  maturity  and  produced  a  second 
generation.  At  a  special  conference  with  entomologists  of  cooperating 
States  held  in  September  1934,  plans  were  perfected  for  a  survey 
to  determine  the  status  of  the  chinch  bugs  and  to  develop  information 
as  to  numbers  of  chinch  bugs  which  entered  hibernation.  As  these 
notes  are  being  prepared,  results  of  this  survey  are  not  fully 
avoilable .  The  preliminary  information  indicates,  however,  that 
larger  numbers  of  chinch  bugs  are  entering  hibernation  than  in  the 
f-ll  of  1933  and  that  unusually  large  numbers  of  bugs  occurred 
throughout  the  area  infested  this  season  and  also  in  new  sections 
along  the  border.  If  these  prelim.inary  results  are  confirmed  and 
unless  unfavorable  weather  conditions  prevail  during  a  short  period 
in  the  spring,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  chindi 
bug  will  occur  in  outbrealo  numbers  over  even  a  la.rger  area,  in  the 
next  crop  season. 

At  this  writing  all  a.ccounts  for  freight  on  barrier  materials 
have  not  been  liquidated  .and  an  exont  statement  as  to  the  unextiended 
baJance  cannot  be  made.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  when  outstanding 
obligations  have  been  paid  the  unexpended  balance  of  this  appropriation, 
which  expires  on  December  31,  1934,  will  not  exceed  a  few  thousand 
dollars. 
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EI4EHGMCY  ETOJDS 
Direct  Al?.otments 


;  OlDliga.ted, 

Projects  :  1934 


Fu'Dlic  TiTorks  Allotments  (ilationol  Industrial  j 

Recovery  Act) :  : 

Fencing  roll’vay  c^r  fiuniCT.tion  house  : 

reservation  at  Iloga-les,  Arizona . .  :  $  1,583 

Repairing  railway  car  fuuiigation  house  • 

for  treatment  freight  cars  from  Mexico  ■ 

to  prevent  pink  hollworm  spread  at  < 

ITogaAes,  Arizona. . |  795 

Fencing  Railway  car  fumigation  plant  at  ; 

Brownsville,  Texas . •  1,091 

Fencing  rai].way  c '^r  fumigation  plant  at  ; 

Ea.gle  Pass,  Texas .  •  1,361 

Reroof  Railway  car  fumigation  house  at  : 

Eaale  Pa.ss,  Texas .  :  1,723 

Corapleting  construction  aud  installation  ; 

of  ECU  volatilizer  system  in  car  franiga-  j 

tion  house  at  Eagle  pass,  Texas . i  1,798 

Repairing  railway  car  fumigation  house  at  : 

Eagle  Pass,  Texa,s..... . :  543 

Fencing  railway  car  fomigation  plant  at  • 

El  Paso,  Texas . ;  1,927 

Completing  reroofing  railway  car  fimrigation  | 

at  El  Paso,  Texas . I  400 

Repairing  railway  car  fumigation  house  at  ; 

El  Paso,  Texa.s . . ;  650 

Completing  constraction  and  installation  of  • 

ECU  volakilizer  system  in  railway  car  firrai-  | 

gat  ion  plant  at  El  Paso,  Texas .  |  1,597 

Reconstruct  6  special  gastight  doors  on  car: 
chanihers  of  railway  c'^r  fnmigation  house  at  : 

El  Paso,  Texa,s .  :  6,767 


i’j 

I;-' 


;•  I 

[. 

i- 


Projects 

:  OLli'^ated, 

i  1934 

Putlic  T7orks  Allotments  (i'-ational  Industrial 
Recovery  Act) Continued. 

Fencing  railway  car  furaigadion  plant 
at  Laredo,  Texas . 

.  :  $  1,769 

Reconstru.ct  B  special  steel  gas-tight 
doors  on  car  chamhers  of  railway  car 
fumigation  house  at  Laredo,  Texas.... . 

.  j  4,428 

Plaster  and  Paint  interior  walls  of  rail¬ 
way  car  fumiga.t ion  house  at  Laredo,  Texas... 

.  ;  3,234 

Repairing  railway  com  fumigation  house 
at  Laredo,  Texas . . . . . . 

.  :  587 

Constru-ction  and  installation  of  an  ECU 

Acid  gas  disposal  system  at  the  railway 
car  fumigation  house  at  Lamedo,  Texas . 

.  :  6,954 

Repairing  railway  car  fumigation  house 
at  Presidio,  Texas . 

Fencing  railway  c-ar  fumigation  house 
at  Presidio,  Texas . . 

.  i  1,581 

Repairing  raulway  car  fumigation  house 
at  Presidio,  Texas . 

..  :  597 

Construction  of  a  fireproof  ratlwa.y  car 
fumigation  house  on  the  site  of  the  old 
house  which  was  wrecked  Leyond  repat r 
hy  the  storm  of  Sept.  4  and  5,  1933  at 
Brownsville ,  Texas . . . . 

.  :  13,676 

Total . . . 

.  ’  54,980 

P' 
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(1) 


Project  s 


Direct  Allotments: 

Public  Works  allotments  (national 
Industrial  Recovers^  Act)  : 

Rest  Indian  Pruit  Ply . 

Spraj^  Residue  Investigations..* 

G-ipsy  Moth  Control . 

"^-ite  Pine  Blister  Ru.st  Control 
Butch  Plm  Disease  Eradication.. 

3a,rberrj^  Eradi cation . 

Chemical  Phases  of  Investigation 
on  Sprry  Resi due ............. 

Fhy  s  i  c  al  I  mp  r o  verne  nt  . . 

Total . 


Civil  Porks  allotments  (iT'^tional 
Industrial  Recovery  Act)  : 

Citrus  Canker  Erc.dicodion . 

Phony  Peach  Eradication . 

Extermination  of  Brown  Tail 

Moths . . 

Dutch  Elm  Disease. . 

Sweet  Potato  Reevil  Control.... 
Control  of  Pest  Mosquitoes..... 
Control  of  Ticks  Carrying  Human 
Di  sea.se  . . . 


Obligated 

Estimated, obliga- 

1934 

tions,  1935 

$  13,600 

$  22,400 

42,000 

61 , 215 

1,545,085 

475 , 535 

879,762 

1,170,238 

74,000 

6,000 

348,223 

401 , 777 

6 , 810 

53,190 

86,519 

133,255 

2,995,999 

2,323, 610 

$  1 , 450 

5 , 950 

_  _ 

3,834 

_  — 

12,500 

_  - 

850 

_  _ 

56,250 

-  - 

1,675 

-  - 

■fotai. . .......... 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agri - 
cultural  Areas : 

Japanese  Beetle... . . 

Planting  of  Trees  (Transferred 
from  Porest  Service) ........ 


82,509 


65 , 000 
10.000 


Total 


75,000 


Agricultura.1  Adjustment  Admini st ra¬ 
tion: 

Transfer  from  A. A. A.  for 
special  investigations  of  insed 
control  relating  to  expansion 
of  markets  for  tobacco . 


Total  Direct  Allotments 


629 


2,874 


3,079,137 


2,401,484 


t.. 
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Projects 


Olli''  ated, 
1934 


Estimated  Obli¬ 
gations,  1935 


( 2)  Indirect  Allotments: 

Emergency  Conservation  '”ork; 

Control  of  Insect  Enemies  of 
forest  . . . . 


16,637 


47,363 


Total,  Emergency  Ennds.  >3,095,774 


2,448,847 


PASSEEGEH-CAEHYIEE  VEHICLES 


An  increase  from  812,750  to  $38,375  is  sulmitted  in  the 
passenger-carrying  vehicle  authorization  for  1936.  Enis  rather 
substantial  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  shortage  of  funds 
during  the  past  several  years  has  made  it  impossible  to  replace 
motor  equipment  at  a  normal  rate,  with  the  result  that  during 
1936  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  a  largernumber  of  cars  than 
usual  if  extensive  repair  costs  or  even  complete  abandonment  of 
some  equipment  is  to  be  avoided.  Of  the  63  cars  desired,  58  are 
replacements,  at  an  average  net  cost  of  $602»  "Eive  additions 
are  planned  at  an  average  cost  of  $690.  Two  of  these  cars  are 
needed  by  entomologists  engaged  in  fruit  insect  investigations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  Georgia,  and  Takoma  Park,  Maryland, 
respectively,  whose  duties  reqnlre  them  to  make  very  frequent 
visits  to  experimental  orchards  not  accessible  to  pru.blic  means 
of  conveyance.  Two  cars  will  be  used  by  supervisors  of  blister- 
mast  control  work  in  California  and  ’Washington.  The  travel  of 
these  men  is  performed  for  the  most  part  in  forested  areas  where 
conrnon  carrier  service  is  not  availe^ble.  The  fifth  car  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  a  supervisor  of  barberry  eradication 
work  in  Illinois.  The  areas  visited  by  this  em.ployee  are  so 
situated  as  to  make  the  use  of  public  transportation  facilities 
impract  i  ca,ble . 

At  present  most  of  the  travel,  in  the  c^ses  above  outlined 
is  perform.ed  in  the  em.ploj''ees'  personally  o^med  automobiles,  at 
an  allowance  of  5  cents  per  mile.  Since the  pvierage  cost  of 
operating  the  BureaiJs  official  pn-ssenger- carrying  cars  is  less 
than  2  cents  per  mile,  there  will  be  a  worth-while  operating 
econony  in  purchases  like  these,  where  the  tra.vel  involved  is 
heavy. 
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( a)  GENERAL  ADHIIJI S  ^RATIVE_  EXPENSES 

Appropriation,  1932 . $  83,280 

Appropriation,  1935 .  82,935 

Appropriation,  1934 .  76,865 

Appropriation,  1935 .  76,659  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 . . 79 , 595 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  2,936  (l) 


(a)  Includes  $3,681  to  cover  5vo  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95(^)  as 

follovvs;  (l)  $1,601  transferi-ed  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $2,080  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of 
-■larcli  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $2,936  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 

5'y  Salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100(o)  . v  $  3,691 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  ..  50 

Reduction  by  transfer  to  Interior  Dept,  for 
cleaning  service . _ 705 

+  2,936 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 


Obligated : 

Gene  rati  a.dministration 

Unobligated : 

Salary  reduction 

impcondraents . 

Other  legislative 

irnpounchnents . 

Other  amornts 
unobligated . 


?otal  atppropriation. 


1935 

1956 

Increase  or  decrease 

1934 

( Estimated) 

•  (Estimated) 

5fo  Salary  ■  Working- 

Restoration '  Eunds 

$70,712 

$76 , 609 

$79,595 

$3,691  (1)  i-$705  (2) 

3 , 255 

2 , 233 

50 

— 

50  (3) 

665 

— 

;  - 

-  ■  - 

76,865 

76 , 659 

79,595 

■j-  2,936 

1 . . . . — .  — 

The  increase  of  $2,936  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  o f_  $3,691  for  5p  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOCR^) 

( 2 )  A,  decrease  of  3705  by  transfer  to  Department  of  the  Interior 

for  cleaning  service. 

(3)  A.  reduction  of  $50,  continuing  1935  impoundment . 
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WORK  DOKE^UITDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


The  work  under  this  appropriation  relates  chiefly  to  general  administra¬ 
tion  under  the  Chief  and  Associate  Chief  of  the  Bureau;  Business  administration 
including  the  handling  of  personnel  matters,  Budget,  and  other  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  finances,  Booklceeping,  auditing  of  accounts,  property,  mail  and  files, 
securing  of  quarters,  and  coordination  of  divisional  activities.  Tnis  appro¬ 
priation  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pa^naent  of  salaries,  traveling  and 
other  expenses  for  the  general  administrative  force  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the 
various  units  thereunder;  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
for  the  maintenance  expenses  of  the  various  units. 


(B)  MAINTENANCE  OP  UMMAL  AND  BIPJD  RESERVATIONS 


Appropriation,  1932 . $  101,830 

Appropriation,  1933 .  82,313 

Appropriation,  1934 .  75,000 


Appropriation,  1935 .  54,736  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  56 , 727 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  1 , 991  (B) 


(a)  Includes  S2,368  to  cover  5fo  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 
follow's:  (l)  $1,030  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 

and  (2)  $1,338  from  fund  authorized  By  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of 
March  28,  1934. 


(  d) 


I 


ncrease  of  $1,991  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists 

5p  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100;o) .  +  $ 

Reduction  By  transfer  to  Interior  Dept,  for 

cleaning  service .  - 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment .  - _ 


01 : 
2,156 

115 

50 


+ 


1,991 
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1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

( Estimated) 

Salary 

Restoration 

■'forking 

Eunds 

Obligated: 

-S  115  (2) 

Bi  rd  refUf'RS . 

$12,163 

6,653 

$16,470 

7,288 

$17,080 

7,586 

$  725 

298 

National  Bison  Range 
(Mont . ) . 

Wind  Cave  Game  Preserve 

(S.D.) . 

5,202 

5,248 

5,453 

205 

— 

Elk  Refuge  (V/yo  . ) . 

18,555 

15,246 

15,786 

540 

— 

Sul ly  s  Hi 1 1  Game 

Preserve  (N.D.) . 

4,814 

5,254 

5,447 

193 

— 

Niobrara  Game  Pre- 

serve  (Nebr. ) . 

4,406 

5,180 

5,375 

195 

— 

Total  obligations . 

51,793 

54,686 

56,727 

2,156  (1) 

-  115 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im- 

poundments . 

2,601 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  legislative 

impoundments . 

250 

50 

— 

— 

-  50  (3) 

Other  amoionts 

unobligated . 

20 , 356 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

75,000 

54,736 

56 , 727 

•f  1,991 

The  increase  of  31.991  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  32,156  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1935  (to  100'^)  . 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $115  hy  transfer  to  Department  of  Interior  for 

cleaning  service. 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  350,  continuing  1935  impo~andrnent . 


WORK  E013E  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  90  wild  life  refuges  administered  hy  the  Biological 
Survev  under  this  appropriation  have  “been  selected  primarily  for  their  suit- 
ahility  for  forms  of  wild  life  that  have  hecorne  greatly  reduced  in  numoers  or 
threatened  with  extinction  and  are  located  on  areas  affording  nesting,  feeding 
or  resting  grounds  for  w^ater  “birds,  or  on  which  there  are  notaole  colonies  of 
"birds  or  mammals  requiring  protection.  T'nis  num'ber  includes  six  "big-game 
preserves  on  four  of  which  herds  of  buffalo,  elk  and  other  big-game  animals 
are  maintained  under  fence.  Hay  is  produced  on  the  Elk  Refuge  near  Jackson, 
Wyoming  for  the  feeding  of  the  elk  herds  that  winter  in  that  vicinity.  The 
Charles  Sheldon  Wild  Life  Refuge  in  Nevada  v/as  established  primarily  for 
protection  of  the  summer  range  of  a  large  band  of  antelope.  Sage  hens  and 
mule  deer  as  Yvrell  as  other  species  of  wild  life  occur  on  the  area.  The  work 
carried  on  under  the  appropriation  consists  of  general  administration  of  the 
refuges,  their  patroling  and  posting,  fhe  construction  of  improvem.ents  thereon 
when  funds  are  available,  such  as  buildings,  fences,  reservoirs,  watering 
places  for  animals,  roads  and  trails,  etc,;  the  repair  of  such  improvements; 
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the  raising  of  hay  and  feeding  of  big-game  animals;  removal  of  surplus  animals; 
and  restooking  of  areas  through  the  transfer  of  big-game  animals  from  other 
points.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Biological  Survey  to  give  protection 
to  wild  life  on  these  refuges  which  have  been  established  by  Acts  of  Congress 
and  Executive  Orders  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished--the  perpetuation  of  species  and  the  prevention  of  their  extinction. 

Bird  Refuges. — Work  under  this  project  consists  of  administering  areas 
that  have  been  set  aside  primarily  for  bird  refuges.  Present  available  funds 
are  only  sufficient  to  provide  full-time  protector  service  at  Big  Lake,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Lake  Malheur,  Oregon  and  at  Tule  Lake,  Clear  Lake,  California  and  Upper 
Klamath  Lake,  Oregon  which  are  administered  as  a  unit  and  part-time  protector 
service  at  Blackbeard  Island,  Georgia,  and  Savannah  River,  S.  C.  On  several 
refuges  seasonal  protectors  are  employed  during  the  hunting  and  nesting 
seasons  but  on  the  majority  of  refuges  no  protection  is  possible  because  of 
lack  of  fluids  for  such  purpose.  Many  of  these  refuges  are  the  nesting  or 
resting  places  for  great  numbers  of  ducks,  geese,  coots,  swans,  etc.,  while 
others  contain  heron  rookeries  and  are  the  nesting  sites  for  thousands  of 
pelicans,  gulls,  terns,  etc.  The  need  for  these  refuges  in  preventing  tne 
extinction  of  various  species  is  important  and  obvious. 

national  Bison  Range,  Montana. — This  preserve  which  includes  an  area 
of  18,522  acres  vi^as  established  by  Act  of  Congress  primarily  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  American  bison,  or  buffalo,  which  species  y\'b.s  threatened  with 
extinction.  Herds  of  elk,  deer  and  m.oijjitain  sheep  are  also  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  public  and  for  preserving  these  distinctive  Horth 
imerican  big-gamie  animals  for  posterity.  Great  numbers  of  mallard  ducks  resort 
to  the  stream  flowing  through  the  Range  and  adjacent  marshes.  Ring-necked 
pheasants,  native  grouse  and  Hungarian  partridges  are  also  found  on  the  pre¬ 
serve  . 


The  animals  are  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions.  numerous  buffalo,  elk  and  some  mule  deer,  considered  surplus  in  the 
herds,  have  been  removed  during  past  years  and  distributed  to  various  parks, 
zoos  and  gam.e  preserves.  A  considerable  number  of  buffalo  and  elk  have  been 
turned  over  to  Indian  Reservations^tjr  sold  for  use  as  meat  when  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  the  herds  in  order  to  prevent  overgrazing  of  the  range 
and  winter  feeding.  The  surplus  animals  in  the  herds  are  administratively 
determined  annually  and  are  offered  for  disposal  under  competitive  bids. 
Ample  numbers  of  selected  breeding  animals  are  retained  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  species. 

The  following  nnjnbers  of  big-gprae  animals  are  on  the  preserve: 


Buffalo .  530 

Elk .  141 

Mountain  sheep .  60 

Mule  deer .  108 

ITliite- tailed  deer .  29 


Total .  868 
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TJind  Cave  National  Game  Preserve,  South  Dakota. — This  hig-game  preserve 
was  established  by  Act  of  Congress  'onder  the  plan  to  maintain  a  few  herds  of 
Americaii  bison,  under  Government  supervision,  at  widely  separated  points,  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  It  is  located  on  Government-owned  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  Y/ind  Cave  National  Park,  near  the  Black  Hills  region 
of  South  Dakota.  The  site  for  this  preserve  was  chosen  by  reason  of  its 
typic  3.1  repi’esentation  of  the  regions  formerly  occupied  by  the  great  herds  of 
buffalo  that  formerly  ranged  over  the  Great  Northern  Plains.  The  original 
herd  of  buffalo  at  this  preserve  was  a  gift  from  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  through  the  American  Bison  Society,  and  was  placed  on  the  preserve 
in  1913.  This  buffalo  herd  is  ranked  in  importance  only  by  the  one  at  the 
National  Bison  Range,  Montana,  of  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Survey. 

In  addition  to  the  buffalo  placed  on  this  area,  small  herds  of  elk  aiid  antelope 
and  also  a  few  deer,  are  maintained  at  this  point.  Animals  from  this  preserve 
also  have  been  sold  or  donated  to  parks  and  zoos  throughout  the  country,  and, 
when  necessary  to  curtail  the  herds  in  order  to  lorevent  overgrazing,  nninbers 
of  animals  have  been  sold  for  use  as  meat.  Large  nmibers  of  tourists  view 
this  herd  each  year.  The  area  under  fence  totals  approximately  7,000  acres. 

The  following  numbers  of  big-game  animals  are  on  this  preserve  I 


B-offalo .  258 

Elk .  58 

Antelope . 58 

Mule  deer .  18 

iPnite-tailed  deer .  2 

Total . . .  394 


Elk  Refuge,  Wyoming. — The  Elk  Refuge  is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  winter  feed  for  thousaiids  of  elk  that  come  to  Jackson  Hole  each- 
winter  when  forced  out  of  adjacent  mountains  by  deep  snow  and  scarcity  of 
food.  The  success  wdth  which  the  winter  care  of  the  elk  has  been  carried  on 
at  this  point  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  Jackson  Hole,  or  Southern,  herd 
of  elk  and  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  its  perpetuation.  The  elk  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  winter  much  farther  south,  but  settlement  of  the 
country  and  the  introduction  of  domestic  stock  deprived  the  elk  of  this 
wintering  ground  and  they  found  their  way  blocked  and  their  winter  range 
occupied  by  ranches.  Consequently,  large  numbers  of  these  animals  perished 
each  winter  through  starvation,  notwithstaiiding  the  efforts  of  local  residents 
to  furnish  them  forage.  The  congestion  of  this  elk  herd  and  the  lack  of  feed 
resulting  in  starvation  and  heavy  losses  during  severe  winters  formed  one  of 
the  most  tragic  situations  in  the  annals  of  wild  life  conservation.  It 
commanded  National  attention  during  the  severe  winters  of  1909-1911  when 
Congress  made  special  appropriations  for  the  relief  of  the  situation  and 
adopted  special  legislation  initiating  the  project.  The  feeding  of  the  elk 
at  t.ne  Refuge  in  the  w'inter,  with  cooperation  of  the  State  authorities,  has 
Saved  great  numbers  of  the  animals  from  starvation  and  is  preventing  their 
extinction  in  one  of  the  last  stands  of  these  fine  and  typically  American 
big-game  animal s . 

Since  the  creation  of  this  Refuge,  the  federal  Goverronent  has  raised 
and  harvested  large  quantities  of  hay  each  year  for  feeding  the  elk  coming  to 
the  Refuge  during  severe  wdnter  weather.  The  Southern  herd  is  estimated  to 
number  approximately  20,000  animals  and  the  elk  on  the  six  feeding  grounds 
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(three  on  the  Refuge  and  three  State  feeding  grounds  in  the  region)  totaled 
11,239  ajiimals  when  count  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  State  G-ame  Depart¬ 
ment  in  March,  1933.  'The  welfare  of  these  animals  has  heen,  and  continues 
to  he,  the  object  of  special  studies  hv  corcmittees  composed  of  Rederal  and 
State  officials,  and  representatives  of  National  conservation  organizations. 
The  Izaal:  V/'alton  League  of  America,  through  popular  subscription,  raised 
sufficient  f-onds  for  the  purchase  of  a  17S0-acre  addition  to  this  Refuge,  the 
donation  of  raich  was  accepted  by  special  Act  of  Congress.  This  elk  herd  and 
the  Northern  Yellowstone  herd  are  the  only  two  great  herds  of  elk  remaining 
in  the  country  and  their  welfare  is  a  matter  of  Rational  concern.  The  Slk 
Refuge  includes  an  area  of  4,520  acres  and  has  also  been  made  a  bird  refuge. 

Sullys  Hill  C-ame  Preserve,  Rorth  Dako t a .  — This  preserve  (1,600  acres  in 
area)  is  located  on  lands  that  were  formerly  established  as  Sullys  Hill 
Rational  Park  but  which  have  now  been  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
department  by  Act  of  Llarch  3,  1931.  It  contains  small  herds  of  buffalo,  elk, 
antelope  and  a  few  deer.  The  lake  within  the  preserve  is  frequented  by 
various  species  of  wild  ducks  during  migration.  Sullys  Hill  Game  Preserve 
because  of  its  recreational  facilities  and  wild  life  is  most  attractive  to 
tourists  and  the  people  of  ITorth  Dahota  and  nearby  States,  13,893  persons 
having  visited  the  Preserve  during  1933. 

The  following  numbers  of  big-game  animals  are  on  the  preserve: 


Buffalo .  25 

Rlk .  46 

Vhiite-tailed  deer .  10 

Total .  81 


lliobrara  Game  Preserve,  Hebraska. — This  wild  life  preserve  consisting 
of  an  area  of  16,125  acres  was  established  and  is  maintained  to  perpetuate 
bird  life  and  game  animals  characteristic  of  the  sandhill  regions  and  plains 
of  Recraska.  It  is,  therefore,  important  both  as  a  game  preserve  and  a  bird 
refuge;  also  there  is  located  at  this  point  the  third  most  important  herd  of 
buffalo  administered  by  the  Survey  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

Herds  of  elk  and  antelope,  and  a  few  deer  also  are  maintained  at  this  pre¬ 
serve.  In  the  winter  large  numbers  of  w-ild  ducks  take  refuge  on  the  small 
ponds  on  tne  reservation  as  well  as  along  the  Hiobrara  River  which  runs 
through  the  reservation  for  a  distance  of  about  9  miles.  Rative  game  birds 
including  ^rouse,  prairie  chickens,  ring-necked  pheasants,  and  o^uail  are 
found  on  tne  area.  This  preserve  is  the  most  conveniently  located  from  the 
standpoint  of  availability  to  the  public  of  any  of  our  big-game  areas.  It 
affords  an  interesting  educational  feature  in  connection  w'ith  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  wild  life  for  people  of  the  region  and  tourists  traveling  the  high- 
T/ay  whicn  crosses  the  preserve. 

The  following  nnjmbers  of  big-game  animals  are  now  on  the  preserve: 


Buffalo .  140 

Blk .  59 

Antelope .  12 

V/hite-tailed  deer .  3 

Mule  deer .  1 


Total 


215 
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EMERGENCY  EIRIES 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

OBligated 

1934 

Estimated 
OB ligation 
1935 

RiDlic  Yorks  Allotments  (National  Industrial 

Recovery  Act): 

Bird  Refuges  - 

Construction  of  dikes,  dams,  and  fillsfor  water 
conservation;  towers,  cakins,  and  outtuildings 
at  Big  Lake  Bird  Refuge,  Arkansas . 

$11,270 

$58,230 

Eencing  nesting  areas  and  locating  and  marking 
Boundaries  of  Clear  Lake  Bird  Refuge,  Calif., 
a:i.d  cons  traction  of  tower  at  Yule  Lake  Refuge, 
California . 

4,596 

2,854 

Posting  Bird  refuges  in  Elorida,  nouisiana, 
Micliigan,  Minnesota,  Yfisconsin,  and  Yasriington .  . 

247 

2,003 

Constriction  of  dikes  and  wells  for  water  devel¬ 
opment,  roads,  Bridges,  tow'er,  and  telephone 

Irie  at  BlackBeard  island  Refuge  (Georgia) . 

7,037 

15,713 

Locating  and  permanently  marking  Bo'iandaries  of 

Deer  Elat  Refuge,  Idaho,  Minidoka  Refuge,  Idaixo, 
CarlsBad  Refuge,  New  Mexico,  StrawBerry  Valley 
Refuge,  Utah,  Pathfinder  Refuge,  %-oming,  and 
Various  Oregon  refuges . 

13,061 

7,089 

Construction  of  dikes  for  water  control.  Boat¬ 
house,  wharf,  and  towers  at  Savannah  River  Bird 
Refuge,  South  Carolina . 

5,495 

9,504 

Construction  of  headquarters  and  out Buildings , 
tovrer,  stock  fence,  and  water  development  at 
Charles  Sheldon  Wild  Life  Refuge,  Nevada . 

15,838 

15,162 

National  Bison  Range,  Mont.  - 

Construction  of  roads  and  trails,  towers,  tele- 
iihone  lines,  dam  for  water  conservation;  fire 
prevention;  and  repairs  to  Buildings  and 
fences . 

22,470 

7,730 

Wind  Cave  Game  Preserve,  South  Dakota.  - 
Construction  of  roads  and  trails,  corrals, 

uasture,  and  fences  and  repairs  to  fences . 

Elk  Refuge,  Wyoming.  - 

Repairs  to  Buildings  and  fences;  construction 
of  roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines;  fire 
prevention  system;  cOid  extension  of  irriga¬ 
tion  system  for  production  of  winter  feed 
foT"  elk . 

7,210 

19,650 

290 

2 , 350 

Sullys  Hill  Gane  Preserve,  North  Dakota.  - 

Completing  dam  for  water  conservation,  develop¬ 
ing  water  supply  system;  construction  of  roads, 
trails,  anrl  rn  sen  ins  shed . 

18,580 

5 , 420 

NioBrara  Game  Preserve,  NeBraska.  - 

Constraction  of  dams  and  wells  for  water  devel¬ 
opment;  fencing  of  pastures;  fire  prevention 
system;  and  repairs  to  Buildings  and  fences.. 

36,091 

4,409 

mni-.Qi  _ . _  _  _ 

1  .  .34n 

1.30.7.34 

3 
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(2)  Projects  Financed  Through  other  Government  Agencies 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1935 

Emergency  Conservation  Vfork  (Authorized  hy  Act  of 
March  31,  1933:  Allotment  through  Dar  Department: 

V/ork  hy  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  at  Diohrara 
Game  Preserve,  ^ehraska  in  construction  of  roads 
and  trails,  towers,  fences,  buildings;  fire  pre¬ 
vention;  erosion  prevention;  and  water  develop¬ 
ment,  etc . 

$10,250 

$14,603 

(c)  POOD  HABITS  OP  EIPJ3S  ADD  AITIMALS 

Appropriation,  1932 . $  72,960  (a) 

Appropriation,  1953 .  70,970  (a) 

Appropriation,  1934 .  52,800  (a) 

Appropriation,  1935 .  55,774  (a)  (l) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  57 , 640 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  1 , 865  (c) 


(a)  Excludes  funds  for  "Investigation  of  methods  of  control  for  predatory 
animals  and  injurious  rodents"  which  project  is  heing  transferred  to 
suo appropriation  "Control  of  Predatory  Animals  and  Injurious  Rodents" 
in  1936. 

(h)  Includes  $2,512  to  cover  5f^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 
follows:  (l)  $1,510  transferred  from  B'areau  of  Animal  Industry; 

and  (2)  $1,002  from  fund  authorized  oy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $1,866  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 


5fo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOfo) . +  $  2,441 

Reduction  hy  transfer  to  Interior  Dept,  for 

clea:iing  service . -  500 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment . -  -75 

+  1,866 
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1935 

1956 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5^  Salary 

Restoration 

Uo  rking 
Funds 

Obligated: 

Food  habits  of  birds 
and  aiiirnals . 

$50 , 536 

$55 , 699 

$57,640 

$2,441  (1) 

-$500  (2) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impo'ondment  s . 

2,210 

Ot'ner  legislative 

impouidments . 

Other  aiio'onts  un¬ 
obligated . 

54 

75 

— 

— 

-  75  (3^ 

Total  appropriation.  .  .  . 

52,800 

55,774 

57 , 640 

-h  1 , 866 

The  increase  of  $1,866  for  1935  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $E,44l  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOfo) 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $500  07  transfer  to  Department  of  Interior  for 
cleanin^j,’  service. 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  $75,  continuing’  1935  impoundment . 


YiORK  DONE  ITADER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

The  investigations  under  this  appropriation  relate  to  (a)  the  agricul¬ 
tural  significance  of  native  and  introduced  "birds  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of 
other  land  verte'brates ;  ("b)  improvement  of  methods  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  thereof  in  the  protection  and  increase  of  useful  species  and  the 
control  of  injurious  ones;  (c)  study  of  food  hahits  and  economic  relation¬ 
ships  of  birds  and  animals;  (d)  study  of  the  food  resources  of  "birds,  possi- 
"bilities  of  improvement  and  experimental  work  in  t'his  regard;  (e)  study  of 
method  of  propagation  of  upland  and  aquatic  game  "birds,  and  investigation 
and  recommendations  for  proposed  areas;  (f)  care  of  cage  and  ornamental  'oirds 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  them. 

Study  of  the  food  ha"bits  of  "birds  and  animals  is  a  continuing  one, 
h'ork  of  this  nature  was  authorized  "'ey  the  first  legislation  i''arch  3,  1885, 
esta'Dlishing  the  organization  which  grew  into  the  present  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  Information  su"bsequently  revealed  "by  research  in  this  field  is  fne 
"basis  for  the  code  of  "bird  protective  laws  and  regulations  in  the  United 
States  w'nich  is  the  "best  for  any  country  in  the  world.  T'nis  information  dis- 
tri"buted  not  only  "by  the  Eederal  Department  of  Agriculture  "but  "by  interested 
organizations  such  as  the  Audu"bon  Societies,  underlies  the  generally  excellent 
pu"blic  sentiment  wit"h  regard  to  "birds  that  prevails  in  the  United  States. 

Y;hile  birds  are  chiefly  beneficial,  some  species  habitually  and  ot'ners  sporad¬ 
ically  cause  damage.  Requests  for  their  investigation  and  control  are  regular¬ 
ly  received.  This  work  in  reference  to  migratory  birds  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  tlie  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  Information  is  given 
in  such  cases  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  other  fields  such  as  those  of  attract- 
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ing  and  increasing  the  numhers  of  wild  “birds  and  the  care  of  cage  and  orna¬ 
mental  birds.  To  a  lesser  degree  but  one  which  must  grow,  studies  similar 
to  those  made  of  birds  are  being  made  of  mammals,  particularly  predatory 
animals,  reptiles,  and  amphibians.  All  of  these  are  services  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  fully  justify  the  continuance 
and  support  of  the  work.  The  Biological  Survey  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  stud;^’’  of  the  propagation  of  game  birds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  enviroiiment  for  supporting  the  maximum  number 
of  aquatic  and  upland  game  birds  and  other  species,  together  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  improvement. 


(d)  CONTROL  OR  PREDATORY  AillMALS  AND  INJURIOUS  RODENTS 


Appropriation,  1932 
Appropriation,  1933 
Appropriation,  1934 


$  625,180  (a) 
607,620  (a) 
552,200  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 . 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935 . 


437,793  (a)(b) 
455 , 692 


15,899  (c) 


(a)  Amount  includes  funds  for  "Investigation  of  Methods  of  Control  for 
Predatory  Animals  and  Injurious  Rodents"  which  project  is  being 
transferred  to  this  subappropriation  in  1936  from  the  subappro¬ 
priation  "Rood  Habits  of  Birds  and  Animals." 


(b)  Includes  $16,961  to  cover  5fb  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^5), 

as  follows:  (l)  $6,961  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $10,000  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 


(c)  Increase  of  $15,899  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOfo) .  +$17,474 

Reduction  by  transfer  to  Interior  Dept. for  clean¬ 
ing  service .  _  600 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment .  . . 975 


+  15,899 
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1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5)0  Salary 
Restoration 

Uo  rking 
Eunds 

Obligated: 

Control  of  injurious 
rodents . 

$177,328 

220,573 

$187,033 

227,000 

$193,491 

236 , 425 

$  6,758 

9,725 

-  $300  (.2 

Control  of  predatory 
animals . 

-  500  ( 2 

Investigation  of 
methods  of  control 
for  predatory  ani¬ 
mals  a:id  injurious 
rodents . 

20 , 403 

22,785 

23,776 

991 

Total  obligations  .... 

418,304 

436,818 

453 , 692 

17,474  (1) 

-  600(2) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impoundments . 

17,263 

Other  legislative 
impoundments . 

1,432 

975 

_ 

_ 

-  975  (3 

Other  amoruts 
Unobligated . 

115,201 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Total  appropriation.... 

552,200 

437,793 

453 , 692 

15 

,899 

for 


The  increase  of  $15,899  for  1936  includes; 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $17,474  for  5'^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100*^) . 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $600  "by  transfer  to  Department  of  the  Interior 
cleaning  service. 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  S975,  continuing  1935  impoundment . 


CHAITGE  IIT  LANGUAGE 

The  insertion  of  the  word  "investigations"  is  recommended  to  cover 
the  project  "Investigation  of  L'lethods  of  Control  for  Predatory  Animals  and 
Injurious  Rodents"  which  was  left  under  the  suh appropriation  "Pood  lahits 
of  Birds  and  Axiimals"  when  a  separate  suhappropriation  for  "Control  of 
Predatox-y  Animals  and  Injurious  Rodents"  was  estahlished  in  the  fiscal  year 
1932.  The  failure  to  include  this  project  in  the  appropriation  item  has 
occasioned  considerahle  confusion  when  predatory  animal  and  rodent  work 
have  heen  discussed  hefore  the  Budget  Bureau  and  at  Congressional  hearings. 
It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  funds  for  this  project  he  added  to  the  item 
for  "Control  of  Predatory  Animals  and  Injurious  Rodents"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1936  and  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  previous  fiscal  years  have  heen 
sxiown  on  a  cornioarshle  basis  in  the  foregoing  statements. 


TjOHK  dons  Ul'IDEH  THIS  APPHOPHIATION 


General •  The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  cooperation 
and  demonstrations  in  the  control  of  predatory  animals  and  injurious  rodents 
which  are  a  serious  menace  to  live  stock,  wild  game,  grazing  lands,  farm 
crops,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  stored  agricultural  products,  as  well  as 
puclic  heaJ-th,  Cooperative  operations  for  the  control  of  predatory  animals 
and  injurious  rodents  are  carried  on  with  Pederal,  State,  Coionty,  and  private 
agencies.  Demonstrations  and  advice  on  the  “best  methods  of  controlling 
predatory  animals  and  injurious  rodents  are  given  to  puhlic  agencies  and 
individuals.  A  ten-year  program  for  the  control  of  predatory  animals  and 
injurious  rodents  was  contemplated  hy  the  Act  approved  harch  2,  1951  (46  Stat. 
1468;  U.S.C.  Supp.  title  7,  sec.  425)  which  authorized  annual  appropriations 
of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscaJ-  years  1932-1941  for  this  vrork. 

In  order  to  meet  reduction  in  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1934, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Biological  Survey  reduce  its  field  force  to  a  skele¬ 
ton  basis.  In  addition  to  the  supervisory  employees  it  has  been  possihle  to 
carry  only  a  few'  hunters  and  other  temporary  employees  on  the  federal  payroll. 
The  supervisory  group  has  heen  used  to  carry  on  the  cooperative  control  cam¬ 
paigns  financed  hy  states,  counties,  livestock  organizations,  and  individuals, 
and  to  supervise  the  rodent  control  w'ork  made  possihle  hy  the  emergency 
program. 


D-ne  to  the  reduction  in  both  federal  and  cooperative  funds  available 
for  the  emplo;^mient  of  hunters,  together  wdth  the  fact  that  private  hunters 
have  reduced  their  efforts  because  of  low  prices  for  furs,  predatory  animals 
have  greatly  increased  in  numbers.  Any  further  decrease  in  federal  funds 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  w'ork  now  being  carried  on  by  the  small  force  of 
employees  maintained  under  the  existing  appropriations.  This  would  permit  of 
a  further  increase  in  predators  and  rodents  and  require  excessive  expenditures 
in  the  future  to  again  secure  a  reasonable  degree  of  control. 

The  federal  Government  has  a  definite  obligation  in  the  control  of 
injurious  rodents  and  predatory  animals  on  the  unreserved  public  domain  as 
well  as  the  other  federal  lands  such  as  national  forests  and  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  w'hich  are  a  constant  source  of  infestation  and  reinfestation  of  ad¬ 
joining  cultivated  and  grazing  private  lands.  In  practically  h 

every  district  in  the  west  where  control  operations  are  necessary  they  are 
conducted  on  a  unit  basis,  w'hereby  infested  state,  federal,  and  private  lands 
within  the  unit  are  treated  simultaneously  under  cooperative  agreement. 

Control  of  Injurious  Rodents. — Under  this  project  cooperative  field 
operations  are  conducted  for  the  control  of  injurious  rodents  that  cause 
serious  depredations  on  grazing  lands,  farm  crops,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and 
stored  agricultural  products,  as  v;ell  as  being  a  menace  to  public  health  by 
carrying  such  diseases  as  bubonic  plague,  tularemia,  typhus  and  spotted  fever. 
Also  under  this  project  field  operations  are  conducted  on  National  forest  and 
other  public  lands  in  the  control  of  injurious  rodents  that  cause  serious 
injury  to  grazing  lands  and  forest  trees.  It  is  important  that  this  w'ork  be 
continued  in  order  to  carry  forw'ard  the  projects  now'  under  w'ay,  an  internap- 
tion  of  which  at  present  w'ould  cause  enormous  loss  to  agricultural  interests 
and  nullyfy  to  a  large  extent  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  bringing  the 
injurious  rodents  under  control. 
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Control  of  Predatory  Animals. — Under  tMs  project  in  cooperation  with 
State,  County  and  private  agencies,  operations  are  carried  on  for  the  control 
of  predatory  animals  that  inflict  heavy  losses  to  livestock  and  wild  game. 
Losses  are  especially  severe  at  this  time  due  to  the  fact  the  reductions  in 
appropriations  hy  cooperators  and  the  federal  government  have  thrown  many 
hunters  out  of  employment  while  private  trappers  have  taken  few  predatory  ani¬ 
mals  for  their  furs  due  to  low  fur  prices,  thus  causing  an  ahnormal  increase 
in  these  animals.  It  is  important  that  this  work  he  continued  in  order  to 
carry  forward  the  cooperative  work  now  ruider  way  to  keep  the  losses  by  preda¬ 
tors  as  lo'.v  as  possible,  the  interruption  of  vdiich  at  present  would  cause 
enormous  loss  to  live  stock  industries  and  would  cause  serious  loss  to  the 
Government  of  investments  made  in  perfecting  an  organization  to  effectively 
carry  on  the  work. 


Investigations  of  Control  Methods. — Under  this  project  investigations 
are  carried  on  to  determine  effective  methods  for  the  control  of  injurious 
rodents  and  predatory  animals  and  to  determine  the  fitness  of  various  poisons 
and  fumigants  for  use  in  the  control  of  these  pests.  Special  poisons  are 
prepared  for  use  in  the  field  in  control  operations.  Continuation  of  this 
work  is  essential  to  bring  to  satisfactory  completion  investigations  which 
have  been  undertaken  and  promise  satisfactory  results. 


EMERGEUCY  EUIIDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Lstimated, 

0  d1  r  ga.  1-'  i  on  ^ 
19r45 

Public  VJorks  Allotment  (national  Industry 

Recovery  Act;  transferred  from  Eorest  Service): 
Rodent  control  on  national  forests . 

$  197,421 

$  98,679 

Civil  ITorks  Allotment: 

Rodent  control  in  connection  with  typhus  con¬ 
trol  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Texas . 

169,117 

Loans  aiid  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas 

(transferred  from  Eorest  Service): 

Rodent  control  in  connection  with  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  shelterbelt . 

10,000 

Total,  direct  allotments, . 

366,538 

108,679 
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(e)  PHODUCTIOII  OP  PUR-BPARIPG  MIMALS 


Appropriation,  1932 . 

Appropriation,  1933 . 

Appropriation,  1934 . 

Appropriation,  1935 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 . 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935 . 


IV-/ j_  U.U.C:  o  ou  uuvCJ.  jO  o  clm  cx-l  J 

as  follows:  (l)  $1,024  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $1,330  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 


$  64,360 

62 , 455 

55,000 

54,071 

(a) 

56,112 

2,041 

(t) 

for  1935 

( to  95fo) , 

(b)  Increase  of  $2,041  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 


ofo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) .  -t- $  2,291 

Reduction  by  transfer  to  Interior  Dept,  for  clean¬ 
ing  service .  -  200 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment .  -  50 

i-  2,041 


PROJECT  STATEiffiNT 


;  1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934  : 

Salary  ; 

•  0  rking 

;  (Estimated) 

( Estimated) 

Restoration ; 

Ponds 

Obligated: 

Investigations  of  fur 

animals . 

$12,839  ;  $14,207 

$14,778 

$  671  ;- 

$100  (2 

Eur- Animal  Experiment 

Station  (hew  York) . . . 

14,154  ;  13,950 

14,482 

532  ; 

— 

Rabbit  Experiment 

Station  (California). 

9,779  ;  10,157 

10 , 582 

425  : 

— 

Disease  Investigation. 

14,637  ;  15,707 

16,270 

663  - 

100  (2 

Total  obligations . 

51,409  I  54,021 

56,112 

2,291  (1)  i- 

200  (2 

Unobligated: 

1 

Salary  reduction  im- 

poundjnents . 

2,223  : 

— 

—  : 

— 

Other  legislative  im- 

poundments . 

1,164  i  50 

_ _ 

_ _  J 

50  (3 

Other  amounts  un- 

obligated . 

204  : 

— 

—  1 

— 

Total  appropration . 

55,000  :  54,071 

56,112 

d-  2,041 
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The  increase  of  §2,041  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  §2 ,291  for  5(o  salary  restoration,  1956  (to  lOOu)  . 

( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $ 200  ly  tr-cns fer  to  Department  of  Interior  f o r 


deadline  service. 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  §50,  continuing’  1955  impoundment . 


TOHK  13013 ■  U11D3R  THIS  ATPP-OPEIATIOIT 

General .  The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  researcn  in 
connection  with  the  production,  conservation  and  utilization  of  fur  animals, 
including  raohits  for  meat  and  fur.  llethods  employed  in  the  production  of 
fur  farms  and  protected  areas  are  investigated  aiid  studies  are  made  of 
methods  of  hreeding,  feeding  and  handling  fur  animals  in  captivity  on  farms. 
Research  is  conducted  in  the  diseases  of  fur  animals  and  rahhits  to  ascertain 
causes  and  develop  methods  of  treatment  and  prevention  so  as  to  minimize 
losses  to  breeders  from  such  causes.  A  fur-animal  experiment  station  is 
operated  near  Saratoga  Springs,  IT.  Y.  ,  and  a  rabbit  experiment  station  is 
maintained  at  Montana,  Calif,  from-  the  results  of  studies  conducted  at  these 
stations  recommendations  are  made  for  the  guidance  of  fur  farmers  and  fur 
tradesmen. 

Investigations  of  fur  animals. — The  major  work  under  this  project 
consists  of  planning,  outlining,  developing,  and  conducting  investigational 
and  research  work  in  the  study  of  the  production  and  conservation  of  fur 
animals,  including  economic  problems  of  mana.gement  and  operation;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  cooperation  with  various  organizations  and  insti¬ 
tutions  interested  in  such  studies;  supervising  the  analysis,  interpretation, 
and  preparation  for  publication  of  the  material  assembled  in  connection  with 
fur  resources;  and  the  dissemination  of  reliable  information  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  investors  in  breeding  stock. 

Fur- Animal  Experiment  Station,  ITew  York. — York  under  this  project  is 
chiefly  research  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  handling  fur  animals  in  captivity. 
Experiments  are  conducted  with  various  species  to  determine  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  methods  of  raising  fur  animals  in  captivity;  ascertaining  conditions 
under  which  the  various  species  can  be  radsed  profitably  and  produce  good  fur; 
developing  improved  strains  by  selective  breeding;  and  learning  the  breeding, 
gestation,  whelping,  and  prime-fur  periods.  The  major  portion  of  the  work  at 
this  station  for  the  past  three  years  nas  been  confined  to  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  xoroblems  and  the  economy  of  producing  fur  in  captivity.  Since  it  is 
recognized  that  the  factors  limiting  success  in  fur  farming  are  concerned  with 
keeping  costs  of  production  sufficiently  below  the  sale  price  of  ravir  pelts, 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  kinds  of  food  and  methods  of  feeding  best 
adapted  to  bring  this  about.  Continuation  of  the  work  is  essential  not  only 
to  complete  investigations  now  in  progress,  but  to  obtain  definite  and  con¬ 
clusive  facts  on  various  phases  of  fur-animal  production  that  are  not  avail¬ 
able  at  present. 
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Haljoit  Experiment  Station,  California. — Work  under  this  project  con¬ 
sists  in  determining  the  hest  methods  of  producing  rahhits  for  food  and  fur, 
all  energies  'being  directed  to  producing  meat  and  fur  of  fine  quality,  in¬ 
suring  sanitary  surroundings  and  preventing  diseases  and  parasites.  This  is 
a  cooperative  undertaking  with  the  Montana  ?arms  Company  and  the  local  ra’b'bit 
breeders’  organization.  The  equipment  furnisiied  by  the  Montana  Farms  Company 
includes  a  five-acre  tract  of  orange  grove,  administration  building,  with 
offices  and  accomodations  for  laboratories,  various  open  and  closed  types  of 
houses  for  shelter,  hundreds  of  hutches,  a  sprinkler  system  to  cool  houses  in 
'not  weather,  a  residence  for  the  director  and  his  family.  The  Govemnent 
provides  for  salaries,  labor,  feed,  experimental  pens,  equipment  and  other 
operating  expenses  of  the  station.  The  rabbit  breeders  donated  the  original 
stock  coimprising  white  and  red  hew  Zealand,  blue  and  white  American,  Flemish, 
and  Chinc'nilla,  French  Silver,  Havana,  American  sable,  and  Polish  rabbits. 

VJhen  tne  experiment  station  was  established  at  Fontana,  Calif.,  in  1927, 
facilities  vrere  provided  for  maintaining  140  breeding  animals.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  facilities  for  550  animals,  not  including  the  rearing  and  de¬ 
veloping  pens  which  house  approximately  150  rabbits.  The  continuance  of  the 
work  of  the  station  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  rabbit  breeders  of  the 
countiqw.  The  activities  of  the  station  are  concerned  chiefly  with  t'ne  gath¬ 
ering  of  facts  affecting  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  domestic  rabbits 
for  food  and  fur.  Closely  cooperating  with  the  station  are  the  Fontana 
Farms  Company,  National  and  State  organizations,  and  scientific  societies 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  agricultural  colleges,  whose  object  is  to  develop 
rabbit  raising. 

Disease  Investigations. —  The  work  rnder  this  project  consists  mainly 
in  investigations  of  diseases  of  fur  animals  and  diseases  of  rabbits.  F'ur 
farmers  are  constantly  appealing  to  the  Federal  Government  for  aid  in  check¬ 
ing  the  outbreaks  of  disease  ^mich  annually  take  a  heavy  toll  from  their 
stock  and  on  frequent  occasions  reduce  t'nese  enterprises  from  profitable 
undertakings  to  losses.  ITumerous  fur  farms  have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy 
oecause  of  disease  outbreaks.  Owaers  of  trapping  lands  have  demonstrated 
that  diseases  peculiar  to  these  species  as  well  as  others  acquired  from 
domestic  s'cock  are  directly  responsible  for  reducing  t'ne  quality  as  well  as 
the  nrunbers  of  t'nese  species.  Laboratories  are  maintained  at  Washington, 
Minneapolis,  and  Fontana  for  disease  studies,  and  research  is  conducted  in 
conjunction  vut'n  cooperating  institutions  for  t'ne  reduction  of  abnormal 
losses  in  fur  animals.  Continued  work  in  this  field  is  essential  in  order 
that  t'ne  fur  resonnrces  of  t'ne  co'ontry  will  not  be  seriously  depleted. 
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EIvIERGEl'TCY  EUIJES 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated 

1934 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1935 

Public  works  allotments  (National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act): 

Eur-animal  Experiment  Station,  F.Y.- 
Construction  of  pens,  feed  storage 
buildings,  and  repairs  to  pens  and 
fences . 

$5 , 734 

$  716 

Rabbit  Experiment  Station,  California- 
Constru-ction  of  pens,  hutches,  feed 
storage  building,  and  repairs  to 
hutches  and  pens . 

6,151 

349 

Blaclov'ater  Refuge  Experiment  Station, 
Mai’vland  -  Construction  of  pens,  fences, 
and  buildings . 

5,356 

644 

Total,  P.  A . 

17,241 

1,709 

Civil  \7orks  Project; 

Telegraph  charges  in  connection  with  super¬ 
vision  of  civil  works  projects  at  experi¬ 
ment  stations . 

16 

Total,  direct  allotments . 

17,257 

1,709 

I 
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(f)  BI0L0GIC4L  Il'IVESTI  GAT  IONS 
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Appropriation,  1932  , . $128,315  (a) 

Appropri-aticm,  1933  .  102,500 

Appropriation,  1934  .  85,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  73,143  (Td) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  76,149 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compr  red  with  3,006 

Appropriation,  1935  . 


(a)  Includes  $45,205  for  muskox  and  reindeer  investigations,  which  pro¬ 
jects  were  transferred  to  this  suTd appropriation  in  fiscal  year. 
1933  from  the  suhappropriation  "Reindeer,  Game,  Ear-Bearers  in 
Alaska. " 


(B)  Includes  $3,432  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95“^)as 
follows:  (l)  $1,493  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 

and  (2)  $1,939  from,  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of 
March  28,  1934. 


(c)  Increase  of  $3,006  compa.rcd  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of- 


s'-lary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOCf^j) .  +  $3,481 

Reduction  By  transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 

cleaning  service . . . . .  475 

3,006 

PROJECT  STATEIvEITT 


Pro je  cts 


OBligated: 

Investigations  of  wild 
auima.l  life. 

Research  in  forest 

wild  life . . . 

Reindeer  investigatiorjs 
Muskox  invcstiga.tions . . 

Total  oBligat ions . . . 

UnoBli gated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments . 

Other  legislative  im¬ 
poundments.  . . . . . 

Other  amounts  un- 
oB lx gated. . ....•••..o . 

Total  a.ppropriations. . 


193B 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1934 

5)6 

Salary 

’forking 

(Estir.a  ted) 

(Estimated) 

Restoration 

Funds 

$41,290 

$  41,938 

$  43,776 

$ 

2,113 

-$275  (2) 

15,088 

15,065 

15,738 

673 

... 

9,762 

10 , 700 

11,168 

468 

- 

7,829 

5,240 

5,467 

227 

- 

73,969 

72,943 

76,149 

(1) 

3,481 

-  275 

3,574 

3,504 

200 

— 

— 

-200  (3) 

3,953 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.85,000 

73,143 

76,149 

3 

,006 
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T-'e  increase  of  $3,006  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $3,481  for  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100'^')  . 

(2)  A  net  reduction  of  $275  consisting  of  (a)  a  decrease  of  $475 
ly  transfer  to  Department  of  Interior  for  cleaning  service,  and  (d)  an 
increase  of  $200  for  cooperative  work  in  broadening  the  distribution  of 
wild  life  knowledge  and  practices  (made  possible  by  release  of  1935  im¬ 
poundment). 

( 3)  A  reduction  of  $200  offsetting  1935  imuov-ndment . 

WORK  DOl'E  UlIDER  THIS  APPRO PRIATI OH 

General.  Pield  and  laboratory  investigations  are  ma,de  of  the 
distribution,  migration,  classification,  life  history,  and  relations  of 
wild  animals  and  birds,  and  of  the  natural  life  zones  of  the  Continent. 

T^.iis  work  provides  a  sound  basis  of  scientific  fact  required  for  use  in 
the  regulatory^  economic,  educational  and  other  work  of  the  Bureau.  It 
includes  special  study  of  the  relationships  of  wild  life  to  forest  and  graz¬ 
ing  ranges,  including  investigations  of  game  and  fur-bearing  animals  as 
sources  of  profit  on  marginal  or  other  lands  and  in  Alaska  investigations 
of  reindeer,  caribou,  and  muskoxen,  and  of  the  forage  resources  of  the 
Territory.  Its  continuance  is  essential  as  a  basis  for  effective  conduct 
of  the  scientific,  educational,  control,  and  regulatory  work  of  the  Bureau. 

Investigations  of  wild  animal  life.  —  The  wild  life  of  the  country 
constitutes  a  natural  asset  of  great  va.lue,  but  includes  also  destructive 
forms  which  cause  heavj^  losses  to  agriculture,  forestry,  and  livestock 
production.  Reliable  informafion  rega,rding  the  habits,  and  distribution, 
and  accurate  determination  of  species  concerned  are.  essential  to  efficient 
a.dministratipn  tand  to  progress  in  scientific  undertakings  for  which  the 
Bureau  is  responsible.  Work  under  this  project  is  so  conducted  as  to 
make  available  accurate  identification  service  and  reliable  information 
to  guide  the  Biological  Survey  and  all  other  agencies  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  wild  life  resources,  including  control,  conservation 
and  use.  The  extensive  collections  of  birds  and  mammrads  are  used  for 
reference  and  comparison  and  in  scientific  work  on  taxonomy,  distribution, 
and  life  zone  problems,  specimens  of  species  involved  in  scientific,  control 
and  regulatory  work  are  identified  and  material  is  prepared  as  memoranda, 
and  for  publication  as  needed  for  scientific,  educational  and  administrative 
Purposes.  The  scientific  work  imder  this  project  is  of  fundamental 
importance  to  all  phases  of  the  Bureau's  service  and  educational  program. 

Research  in  forest  wild  lifo-> —  Work  under  this  project  is 
authorized  by  the  McHary-Mcfweeney  Act  (45  Stat.  Rib.  689,  Chapter  678). 

This  fundamental  work  on  the  rclation  of  wild  life  to  forests,  grazing 
ranges  and  watersheds  includes  determination  of  ways  and  means  for 
production  on  forest  lands  of  valuable  species  of  game  and  fur-bea.ring 
animals  and  investigations  of  beneficial  or  harmful  relationships  of 
these  and  other  animal  fomsto  forest  and  range  production  and  protection 
of  watersheds.  Destructive  activities  of  rodents  and  predatory  animals 
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and  oirds  and  the  compensating  "beneficial  hahits  are  thoroughly 
studied  and  analyzed.  The  abundance,  distribution,  movements, 
and  habits,  of  wild  life  forms  occur:''ing  on  the  forest  and  range 
areas  are  under  intensive  stud;;/  based  on  collections,  live  trapping, 
controlled  experiments,  a.nd  field  observations,  coupled  with  accurate 
identification  of  all  species  involved.  The  relation  of  sapsuckers, 
woodpeckers,  or  other  birds,  bats,  shrews,  mice  and  other  animals, 
which  feed  upon  destructive  forest  insects,  or  plant  parasites,  the 
value  of  birds  and  mammals  as  distributors  of  seeds  of  forest  trees, 
and  their  possible  agency  in  destroying  or  distributing  plant  diseases, 
also  are  under  c'^rcful  investigations.  Vigorous  prosecution  of  this  in¬ 
vestigational  program  is  essential  to  profitable  administration, 
development,  control  and  use  of  wild  life  occurring  on  forest  and 
range  lands,  and  to  adoption  of  sound  mancv^craent  practices  in  respect 
thereto* 


Reindeer  investigations. — Th.e  work  under  this  project  is  of  the 
utmost  practical  importance  in  determining  the  value  of  Alaskan  grasses, 
browse  plants  and  lichens  for  the  grazing  of  reindeer,  caribou,  and 
muskoxen,  or  other  animals,  and.  in  working  out  range  practices  und.er  which 
sustained  yield  may  be  maintained  and  satisfactory  grazing  allotments 
made  to  herd  owners.  Dae  industry  is  vital  to  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Alaska  as  a  source  of  food  and  clothing.  Feed.ing 
investigations  in  progress  with  reindeer  are  serving  to  disclose  conditions 
under  which  local  feed  supplies  may  be  utilized  profitably  in  th..'  reaning 
and  management  of  reindeer.  Other  investigations  have  brought  to  light 
many  important  measures  for  improved  handting  and  management  of  the  reindeer 
and  to  protect  them  from  parasites  and  diseases.  Cross-breeding  experiments 
with  reindeer  and  caribou  have  resulted  in  production  of  fertile  h3^brid 
animals  of  greater  weight  and  conformation  better  suited  for  meat  pro¬ 
duction  purposes.  These  superior  animals  and  the  breeding  principles 
established  will  be  used  for  general  herd  improvement  in  the  Territory. 
Continu.once  of  these  investigations  is  essential  to  guide  developments 
I  of  the  reindeer  industry?-  in  the  Territory  along  sound,  profitable 
1  lines* 


i  Muskoxen  investigations. — "Under  an  appropriation  made  available 

I  during  the  fisca.l  yean  1931,  the  Department  was  successful  in  securing 
34  muskoxen  from  northeast  Greenland,  and  placing  them  at  the  Biological 
Survey  experiment  station  ak  College,  Alaska.  The  animals  are  now  under 
i  care  with  a  view  to  determining  possibilities  for  increase  of  their 

numbers  by  natural repioduct ion  as  one  of  the  wild  life  attractions  of  the 
i  Territorj^,  and  e,  source  of  meat  supply  for  the  population.  Several  of  the 
i  animals  have  now  reached  breeding  age  and  this  year  7  calves  were  born  of 
'  which  5  survive  in  excellent  condition.  Experiment s  are  also  beiry5  con- 
I  ducted  designed  to  determine  essential  facts  regarding  their  habits,  and 
I  to  devise  methods  of  handling  and  feeding  which  may  increase  their  value 
I  as  an  economic  resource.  A  considerable  demand  has  arisen  for  their  wool 
1  to  be  used  locally  in  making  jankets,  scarfs,  and  socks  which  because  of 
!  their  lightness  and  wonmth  are  particularly  desirable  for  use  in  the 
I  arctic  climate.  Continued  work  is  reqrxired  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
I  contemplated  in  the  original  appropriation  providing  for  reintroduction 
of  muskoxen  into  Alaska,. 
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ELERGSUCY  E'  EDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated 

1934 

^stimted,  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

P'j.'blic  "forks  Aliotmexits  (National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act): 

Construction  of  headquarters  and 
field  laboratory  for  biological 
studies  at  Flagstaff  and  Gonti- 
nerital  .  Ari  ................... 

$2,796 

$804 
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Appropriation,  1932  .  Jfe  220,120 

Appropriation,  1933  .  214,240 

Appropriation,  1934  .  198,190 


Appropriation,  1935  .  161,464  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  167 , 978 

Increase,  Budget,  1936  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  6,514  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $6,379  to  cover  5^^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^)  as 

follows:  (l)  $2,775  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $3,604  from  funds  authorized  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March 
28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $6,514  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 

5'^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOfo) . +$  6,674 

Reduction:  hy  transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 

cleaning  service .  160 

+  6,514 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


:  1935  i  1936 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

Projects 

1934  :  : 

I  (Estimated)  :(Estimated) 

5fo  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Bands 

Obligated: 

Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act . 

$113,597  i  $115,891  j  $120,988 

$4,857 

+  $240  (2) 

Investigations  of 
migratory  birds. 

34,388  :  31,673  j  32,990 

1,317 

-  -  - 

Lacy  Act . 

11,341  ;  13,500  j  14,000 

500 

-  -  - 

Total  obligations 

159,326  :  161,064  i  167,978 

(1)6,674 

+  240 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impoundment  s  • . 

5,781  :  ---  : 

Other  legislative 
impoundment  s . . 

11,038  :  400  : 

-  400  (3) 

Other  amounts 
unobligated. . . 

22,045  :  ---  i 

t  <  ^ 

— 

— 

Total  appropriaticn 

«  1  V 

198,190  !  161,464  j  167,978 

+  6,51 

4 
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The  increase  of  $6,514  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $6,674  for  5'j  solary  restoration,  1936  (to 

100^) ♦ 

(2)  A  net  increa,se  of  $240,  consisting  of  (.a)  a  reduction  of 
$1SC  hy  transfer  to  ilepsrtraent  of  Interior  for  cleaning  service,  md 
(d)  an  increase  of  $400  for  more  adequate  enforcement  of  the  iiigr.atory 
Bird  Treaty  act  (npde  possihle  hs"  release  of  1935  impoundment)  , 

( 3 )  A  redaction  of  $400  offsetting  1935  impoundment . 

’"OHK  BQJE  LITLEH  THIS  APPBOPHlATIOj 

General .  Tlie  purnose  of  this  a,pproprisdion  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  I'igratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  passed  hy  Congress  July  3,  1918  to  csrrj^ 
into  effect  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  protection  of  “birds 
migrating  "between  the  United  States  and  Canada.,  .and  the  enforcement  of 
Sections  241,  242,  243  and  244-  of  the  Act  of  Ilanch  4,  1909  and  the 
administration  of  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Kay  25,  1900. 

”'ork  under  the  Kigratorj’-  Bird  Tr..aty  Act  includes  the  determination 
of  open  or  closed  sea,sons  for  migratory  game  birds  ^nd  the  maintenance  of 
a  force  of  gome  protectors  throughout  the  country  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  g-ame  and  nong^jne  species.  Investigations  a"’e  made  of  the 
ohundance,  migratory  movements,  rond  conditions  which  affect  di-<.cks,  geese 
and  other  migratory  "birds  protected  nnder  the  Kigratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 

The  Act  of  I.irarch  4,  1909  prohi"bits  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  birds  and  mammats  which  may  be  injurious  to  agriculture  or 
horticu-lture ;  provides  for  regulating  the  entry  of  other  foreign  wild 
mammals  and  birds  into  this  country,  and  prohibits  the  transportation 
in  interstate  commerce  "by  common  carrier  of  game  killed,  or  shipped  in 
violation  of  local  laws. 

Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. —  "Hork  ■'under  t'his  project  ^"hich 
invol%^es  the  enforcement  of  th.e  reg^ulaticns  under  the  Kjgratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  for  the  protection  of  birds  migrating  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  essential  for  ax'i’ri cult-unal  interests  as  well  as 
for  sport,  food,  and  recreation,  and  ahould  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Had.  it  not  been  for  the  enactment  of  t  'i  s  law,  w;.ich  pro'-'ibits  spring 
shooting,  sale  of  game,  snaring  of  gax.ae,  and  similar  destmuctive 
practices,  and  provides  for  a  uniformity  of  laws  for  the  protectio'n 
of  migratory  birds  throughout  the  country,  many  of  our  more  valuable 
migratory  insectivorous  song  and  game  bird  species  would  soon  be 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  or  exterminated.  The  drainage  of  destruc¬ 
tion  otheiw/ise,  of  large  areas  thro'aghout  t?ce  co-untry  which  were 
formerly  used  a,s  breeding  -'^nd  resting  places  for  migratory  wild 
fowl,  has  caused  a.  proportionately  increased  concentration  of  birds 
on  the  remaining  wild  fowl  habitats  in  the  United.  States.  As  a.  result, 
^naters  whose  n'umbers  have  increased  grea.tly  during  the  past  decade, 
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have  foiHid  it  ep.sier  each  year  to  locate  large  mimheTS  of  wild  fowl 
for  Iiiinting  purposes.  The  ncessity  for  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
'iigratory  3ird  Treaty  regulations  has  increased  e.ccordingly . 

Investigations  of  Migratory  Birds. —  '7ork  raider  this  project 
consists  of  investigations  of  the  ahundance,  migrator^/  movements  and 
conditions  which  affect  fucks,  geese  aud  other  migratory  fowl  protected 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  Tloe  work  includes  special  field 
investigp.tions  throughout  the  United  States  and  on  important  breeding 
gro-'onds  in  Canada;  handing  operations  to  secnare  specific  information 
regarding  migration  routes  and  the  influence  of  the  m.ore  important 
breeding  grounds  and  concentration  areas  on  the  waterfowl  supply 
throughout  the  country,  also  the  work  of  hundreds  of  cooperators 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  reporting  information 
secured  as  e.  reailt  of  their  observations.  TLie  effects  of  settle¬ 
ment,  draina,ge,  agricultural  operations  and  drought  conditions  over 
a  large  pant  of  the  most  important  breeding  areas  of  ducks  in  the 
northern  United  States  and  in  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  are 
studied  to  secure  information  needed  for  effective  administrative 
action  in  providing  adequate  protection  and  favorable  conditions 
for  the  breeding  stocks  of  these  valuable  game  birds.  The  work 
under  this  project  is  required  to  furnish  reliable  and  up-to-dake  in¬ 
formation  which  serves  a-s  a  basis  for  intelligent  administration  of 
provisions  'onder  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  as  well  ai.s  for  the 
informational  work  which  must  be  done  to  enlist  public  support  of 
the  Department's  regulations  and  to  proraote  constructive  conser¬ 
vation  policies  and  programs. 

Lacy  Act. —  fork  under  this  project  is  chiefly  regale,tory, 
involving  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1909  paesed  by 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  wild  birds  and  mammals 
which  may  be  injurious  to  agriculture  or  Inrti culture ,  and  to  en¬ 
force  the  provision  prohibiting  the  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  by  common  carrier  of  game  killed  or  shipped  in  violation 
of  local  laws.  The  inspection  service  maintained  a.t  principa,! 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  introduction  of  injurious 
species  into  this  country  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  farmer 
and  horticulturist  and  this  work  should  be  continued  indefinitely. 

The  suppression  of  illegal  interstate  shipments  of  wild  animals 
or  parts  thereof  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  various  es  and 
goes  far  towa.rd 'assist ing  in  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  fur- 
beaming  animals.  The  records  of  fur  dea.lers,  eororess  ccmpajiies, 
etc.  -re  examined  for  the  nurpose  of  obtaining  e'udence  of  such 
illegal  shipments  with  a,  view  to  prosecution.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  vigilamce  of  the  Federal  personnel  engaged  in  tlms  parti¬ 
cular  work,  the  maintenpjice  of  an  adequate  supply  of  bea.ver  and 
other  highly  valuable  fur-  beaming  animi.ls  would  be  greatly  en¬ 
dangered.  Continua,tion  of  this  pha.se  of  the  work  is,  therefore, 
very  necessary. 
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Eirect  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated  Obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Public  Works  Allotments  (National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act)i; 

Construction  of  seven  boahs  for 
patrol  work  in  enforcement 
and  .admini stra,tion  of  the 

Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act . 

$4,703 

$32,593 

(h)  ENJORCSi'SNT  OE  ALASKA  GAl^'IE  LAW 


Appropriation,  1932  . .$  110,445  (a.) 

Appropriation,  1933  .  103,566 

Appropriation,  1934  .  90,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  69,196  (t) 

Bndget  Estimate,  1936  . .  71,596 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compa.red  '7itli 
Appropriation,  1935  .....  .  8, 400  (c) 


(a)  Funds  for  this  project  appropriated  under  "Reindeer,  G-ame  and 

Furhearers  in  Alaska."  A  separate  suhappropriation  was  set  up  in 
fiscal  3^ear  1933. 

(b)  Includes  $2,598  to  cover  bfo  sala,ry  adjustment/  for  1935  (to  95fo)  as 

follows:  (l)  $1,130  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 

and  (2)  $1,468  from  fund  authorized  by  Section  21  (e)  of  Act  of 
March  28,  1934. 


(c)  Increase  of  $2,400  cornpa. red  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5'^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOC^) . .  -?•  $2,600 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoi'ndment . . . . . .  -  200 

+  2,400 


PROJECT  STATE 

RENT 

Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increa.se  or 

5-$  salary 
Restoration 

decrease 

Working 

Funds 

Obliacated: 

Enforcement  of 
Alaska  Game  Law.. 

$61,044 

$68,996 

$71,596 

(l)$2,500 

Unobligated : 

Salary  reduction 
impoun  dment  s . . . . . 

2,365 

Other  legislative 
impoundments . 

200 

-  $200(2) 

^'tner  amounts  un¬ 
obligated . 

26,591 

___ 

___ 

_ 

___ 

Total  appropriation. 

90,000 

69,196 

71,596 

2 

400 
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The  increase  of  $2,400  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $2,600  for  5?^  salary  restoration,  1936 
(to  lOOfo)  . 

( 2)  A  reduction  of  $200,  continuing  1955  impoundment. 

^OEK  IJlJriEH  THIS  APPRO PPJATI OH 


The  enforcement  of  the  Alaska  Game  Law  of  January  13,  1925 
(U.S.Code,  Title  48,  secs.  192-211),  as  amended  hy  the  Act  of  Rehrri- 
ai^^  14,  1931  (46  Stat.  1111  -  U.S.Code,  Supp . ,  Title  48,  secs.  192- 
207)  ,  is  committed  to  the  Alaska  Game  Commission,  ’^hich  is  composed 
of  four  resident  memhers  of  Alaska,  appointed  hy  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Chief  Representative  of  the  Biological  Survey 
stationed  in  the  Territory,  who  is  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Commission.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  are  to  administer  the  law 
aid  to  enforce  its  provisions  and  the  regulations  thereunder  a.dopted 
by  the  Secretar;^^  of  Agriculture. 


The  work  has  been  administered  through  10  warden  districts 
prior  to  la.st  fiscal  wear  when  reduction  in  fund.s  required  the 
dismissal  of  three  wardens  and  consolidation  of  the  work  in  7 
warden  districts.  Fifty  percent  of  the  receipts  from  licenses, 
fines  and  forfeitures  is  covered  into  the  Treasurj^  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts  and  the  balance  is  turned  over 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  Territory  for  the  Territorial  school  fund., 
as  provided  in  the  Alaska  Game  Law. 

The  wild  life  of  Alaska  constitutes  one  of  the  Territory' s 
major  resources.  Its  conservation  and  perpetuation  is  of  vital 
importance  to  Alaskans  particularly  to  the  native  Indians  and  Eskimos 
who  are  in  large  measure  d.epenclent  upon  it,  and  of  great  interest 
to  conservationists  and  lovers  of  wild  life,  not  only  in  various  sections 
of  continental  United  States  hut  also  in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
Canada.  Alaska  contains  the  last  great  stand,  of  wild  life  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Sta.tes,  but  it  can  soon  be  dissipated 
■unless  it  is  carefully  guarded  aginst  waste  and  exploitation. 
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Direct  Allotments 


Projects’ 

0B]a  gated, 

1934 

Sstime.ted, 
OBligat  ions , 
1935 

Puhlic  Porks  Allotments  (Ua.tional  I^-idustrial 

Recovery  Act): 

Construction  of  floats,  decks,  and  store¬ 
houses  for  use  of  Alaska  game  wardens  in 
the  enforcement  and  administration  of  the 

A.1  a.ska  (rqme  T,pw . . . 

$  116 

$  8,879 

Construction  of  headquarters  Buildings  at 

Chitina,  Dillingham,  Eortuna  Ledge, 

Kodiak,  Kenai ,  and  McGratli  for  use  of 

Alaska  game  wardens . . . . 

258 

24,902 

Construction  of  six  Boats  for  patrol  work 

By  Alaska  game  wardens  and  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and.  enforcement  of  the  Alaska 
Game  Law . . . . 

140,331 

21,214 

Dotal,  P.U.A.f-onds.. . . . . 

140,705 

54,995 

(i)  UPPER  HISSISSIPPI  RIVER  UILD  LIES  RSEUGS 


Appropriation,  1S32 . . . 

Appropriation,  1933  . 

Appropriation,  1934  . 

Unexpended  Lalance  carried  forv^o-rd  for  1933 

for  land  acqnisition . . 

Tota,l  a,vailable,  1934 

Appropriation,  1935  . 

Unexpended  baJance  LrongLt  for-'^a-rd  fror  1934 

for  land  acqmsition . 

Dotal  .avail^'.ole ,  1935 

R'rdget  Sstinate,  1935 . . 

Decrease,  Budget  1936,  corapr  red  uii.P 

I^onds  a-vailaUle,  1935  . .  .....  . 


$197,780 
79 , 478 
51 , 700 

28,755 

90,455 
35,144  (a) 

29,917 

65 , 061 
36,6  26 

~  28.435  (L) 


(a)  Includes  $1,349  to  cover  5^  salary  Podjustmen't  for  1935  (to  96^jas' follows 
(l)  $587  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $762 
from  fund  authorized  "by  Sec.  21(e)  of  the  Acz  of  March  28,  1934. 
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(1))  Decrease  of  $28,435  compTed  with  total  available  for  1935  consists  of: 


5^  salary  restorat  ion  1936  (to  lOOfo)  ......  . . .  $1,482 

Reduction:  Unej^pended  balance  brou^t  forward 

from  1934 . . . -  29,917 


”287435 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935  ;  1936 

• 

% 

t 

(Estina.tedKEstimated) 

Increase  or 
5;^  Salary  _■ 
Restoration 

decrease 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

« 

\ 

6 

1 

Admini  strati  on . 

$30,490 

$33,282  ;  $34,683 

$1,401  : 

_  _  _ 

Acquisition  of  lc?nd. . . . 

16,093 

31.779  :  1,943 

81  : 

-$29,917(2'' 

Total  obligations . 

46,583 

65,061  ;  36,626 

(1)1,482  : 

-  29,917 

Unobligated: 

• 

• 

• 

( 

- - * - ^ - T- 

Salary  reduction  im- 

( 

0 

poundrnent  . . 

1,898 

*  —  — . 

1 

—  i 

— 

Other  legislative  im- 

1 

1 

poundrnent  s. 

3,073 

1 

1 

-  ; 

— 

Other  amounts  un- 

1 

1 

0*bl  ©  d.  • 

38,901 

1 

1 

—  : 

— 

Total  appropriation..... 

90,455 

65,061  i  38,626 

f 

-  28,435 

The  decrease  of  $28,435  for  1536  includes: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $1,482  for  salary  restoration,  1936  (to 

lOOfo)  . 

( 2)  A  decrease  of  $29,917  in  the  pro.ject  ’’Acquisition  of  land" 
as  the  unexpended  balance  carried  forward  from  the  previous  fiscal  year 
will  be  exhausted  in  1935, 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  This  activity  was  initiated  by  specia-1  Act  of  Congress 
under  date  of  June  7,  1924,  which  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  acquisition  of  lands  is  authorized  in 
the  over-flow  area  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  States  of  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Minnesota  and  '"Wisconsin,  between  Rock  Island,  Ill»,  and  Wabasha, 

Minn.,  a  distance  of  approximately  300  miles,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  refuge  for  wild  animals  and  birds,  and  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  wild  flowers  and  aquatic  plants,  under  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  as  a  refuge  and  breeding  place  for  fish  and  other  aquatic 
animaA  life,  under  the  Department  of  Comraerce .  Land  acquisition  has 
proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the  price  limitations  of  the 
Act  and  reduction  in  appropriation.  The  work  incident  thereto  includes 
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the  examination  and  vpjuation  of  the  lands,  negotiations  with  tract 
owners  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  agreements,  the 
examination  of  titles  and  "boundary  surveys  of  the  lands  "being 
acquired.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1935  approximately  145,912 
acres  will  have  been  acquired  for  refuge  purposes.  The  lands  are 
placed  under  administration  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  as  rapidly 
as  acquisitions  permit  the  consolidation  of  satisfactory  units  for 
economical  administra,tion .  This  year  seventeen  such  units  totalling 
16,370  acres  of  land  and  1,145  acres  of  meandered  water  are  being 
administered  as  inviolate  sanctuaries  for  wild  life.  These  p/reas 
are  posted  against  trespcass.  The  public  is  permitted  to  make  restricted 
use  of  the  remaining  owned  lands  in  the  project  for  recreational 

and  other  purposes.  The  refuge  is  patrolled  for  the  protection  of 
wild  life  and  the  prevention  of  trespass  and  for  the  detection  and 
suppression  of  forest  fires,  together  with  the  supervision  of  special 
uses  authorized  by  permits  or  othervuse.  Tliis  refuge  ha,s  abundantly 
demonstrated  its  suitability  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Upper  Mississippi  Eiver  Wild  Life  Refuge  -  Administration 

(Headquarters,  Uinon<a,  Minn.) 

The  administration  of  this  project  includes  the  supervision 
and  patrol  of  the  area  to  protect  the  wild  animals  and  birds  and  plant 
life  within  its  boundaries,  '  to  detect  and  suppress  forest  fires  therein, 
and  to  supervise  the  exercise  of  authorized  privileges  in  the  refuge 
by  individuals  or  the  public.  These  functions  require  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  a  Vruriety  of  land  and  water  craft  and  equipment  to 
attain  the  desired  objects.  Boundaries  of  the  refuge  are  surveyed, 
marked  and  posted  a.s  rapidly  a.s  funds  will  permit  after  acquisition  of 
the  land.  The  area  is  posted  throughout  t^ith  fire  warnings  and  trespass 
notices.  Reforestation  and  the  planting  of  food  producing  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  etc.,  are  also  practiced. 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Uild  Life  Eex’uge  -  Acgiiisition  of  Land. 

notwithstanding  the  curtailment  of  financial  provisions  for  land  ac¬ 
quisition,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for  supervision  incident  to 
those  acquisitions  recently  ma,de  through  the  process  of  condemna,tion  and 
also  because  of  the  close  relationship  established  with  the  War  Department 
involving  lands  that  are  now  or.  that  may  loker  be  affected  by  the  9-foot 
channel  project.  This  relationship  will  extend  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Of  the  total  of  $1,500,000  authorized  for  this  project,  $890,395  has 
been  appropriated  bp  to  and  including  the  ficsal  year  1935. 
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Direct  Allotments 


Project  s 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated, 

obligations, 

1935 

Public  Uorks  Allotments  (Uationa.1 
Ind.ustrial  Recovery  Act) : 

Locating  and  permanently  marking 
refnge  houndnries  to  prevent 
trespass  and  constru.ction  of  fire 

li'neR............................... 

$11,861 

$25 , 339 

(j)  BEAR  RIVER  MIGRATORY  SIRD  REMJGE 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $19,900 

Appropriation,  1933  . 32,100 

Appropriation,  1934 . .  .  .  ,  .  '"Sd^'O'CT ^ 


Unexpended  iDalance  carried  forward 
from  1931  for  acquisition  of  land*.  .  .  812 

Total  available,  1934 .  20,812 


Appropriation,  1935  . .  15,938  (a) 

Budget  Estime.te,  1936  . . . .  15,559 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  621  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $619  to  cover  5^^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^)  a. s 
follows:  (1)  $269  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrj^; 

and  (2)  $350  from  fund,  authorised  hy  Sec  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 

(B)  Increase  of  $621  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  5^ 
salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 


RROJECT  STATEI-.'RUT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

5%  Salary 
Restoration 

Uorking 

Runds 

Obligated: 

Admini s t  rat i on . 

Acquisition  of  la-nd... 
'rotal.  obligations .... 
Unobligated: 

Salaiy  redxt'ctioii  im- 

q  0  m  cjne  nts.. ......... 

Other  airo'onts  unobli- 

' '  a.t  ed. ........ ....... 

Octal  appropriation . 

$14,919 

164 

$15,938 

$  16,559 

$  621 

— 

15,083 

15,938 

16,559 

'  (1)  621 

_  _  _ 

531 

5,148 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20,812 

15,938 

16,559 

+  621 

I 
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(l)  The  increp„se  of  ^621  for  5'^  snlnry  restoration,  1936, 
(to  100^^)  . 


'TOEK  DOifS  UlTDER  THIS  APFEOPEIATIOE 

This  project  was  inaugurated  under  special  legislation  of  April 
23,  1928,  hy  Congress  (U.S.  Code  Supp.  IV,  Title  16,  Secs.  69 0-59 Oh) , 
to  eliminate  the  denth  trap  for  waterfowl  :n.d  other  migratory  birds  that 
had  long  existed  in  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Eivor,  Great  Salt  Lake, 
UtaV'-.  Establishment  of  this  refuge,  which  includes  marsh  and  water  areas 
totalling  64,255  acres,  was  ddvocoAed  by  game  officials,  sportsmen,  and 
other  conservationists  fr^m  every  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  breeding,  feeding  end  concentration  areas  for 
ducks,  geese,  end  shorebirds,  in  the  West.  Bucks  banded  by  the  Biological 
S'urvey  cooperators  on  these  marshes  have  been  recovered  in  14  States  in  the 
Great  Benin  and  Roclsy  fountain  region  and  in  Crne.da  and  Mexico.  To 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  refuge  and  to  prevent  losses  from  botulism, 
river-control  works  and  feeder  canals  have  been  constructed.  The  massive 
outer  end  division  dikes  provide  for  the  fresh-water  flooding,  of  apuroxi- 
mekely  28,000  acres  in  five  units.  EorroeA  administration  of  the  refuge 
become  effective  October  1,  1933.  Forty  percent  of  the  flooded  area'’ 
was  designated  as  public  shooting  grounds  as  permitted  by  Act  of  Congress 
of  April  23,  1928,  establishing  the  refuge.  The  remainder  is  administered 
as  an  inviolate  sanctuary. 

Administration  of  the  refuge  includes  the  maintenance  of  the 
outer  and.  division  d.ikes,  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  river 
control  works,  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  g^uard  cabins, 
the  patrolling  and  protection  of  the  refuge,  and  planting  and  seeding 
of  vegetation  for  the  production  of  food  and  nesting  sites  for  birds. 

This  project  is  of  vital  concern  to  our  resources  in  waterfowl 
and  other  migratory  birds  in  the  eleven  States  west  of  the  Eocky  Moiuitains. 

EMEEGEUCy  FUUDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated 

obligations , 

:1935 

pij-blic  Works  Allotments  (National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act) : 

Constiuction  of  administration 
b-jilding,  tool  house,  telephone 
lines,  to’^ers,  fencing,  and  roads... 

$18,782 

85 , 718 

Construction  of  d^ikes  for  water 
conservation,  dressing  dikes  and 
graveling  dikes  and  beach  lines . 

29 , 846 

3,654 

Total . 

48,628 

9,372 
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( 2)  Pro.iects  Finraiced  tlirou.gl'i  other 
Government  Agencies. 


583 


Projects 

OBligated, 

Estimated 
oBligations , 

1934 

1935 

Emevgencv  Conservation  tTorlc  (Author— 

ized  By  Act  of  March  31,  1933;  al¬ 
lotment  through  ~ar  Department)  : 

^ork  hy  Civilian  Conservation 

Corps  in  construction  of  Build¬ 
ings,  towers,  fencing,  trails,- 
Bridges,  levees;  water  improve¬ 
ment;  erosion  protection;  repairs 
to  Buildirgs,  dikes,  etc . 

$35,150 

(k)  tilGRA-TOSY  31  HD  CODSSHVATIOIT  ESHUGES 


Appropriation,  1933 
Approprip.ti  on,  1933 
Appropria,tion,  1934 


$  405,000 
318,000 
89,525 


Appropriation,  1935  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  ...  .... 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  witn 
Appropriation ,  1935  . 


65,015 

67,510 


2,495  (o) 


(a) 


Includes  $2,596  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  9d^)  as 
follows;  (l)  $1,129  trpusf erred  from  Bureau  of  Anim-al  Industry; 

and  (2)  $1,457  from  funds  authorized  By  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of 
Ma.rch  28,  1934. 


(B)  Increase  of 


1,495  comp^'Ped  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of- 

sa.larv  restorcation,  1936  (to  lO&'j; . 82,720 

Inteviov  Department  for  cleaning 
■  '  ”  ....  -  225 

service . . .  . 

•i'  2 , 49  5 


Reduction  By  transfer  to 
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Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estumated) 

Increa.se  or  d.ecrea,se 

5p  Salary  ;  "'orking 
Restoration  Funds 

Obligated; 

Administration  of  migra- 

tory  bird  conservation 

refiip’e  r...-. . . 

.$12,800 

$18,892 

$19 , 657 

$  765 

Investigation  of  food  re 

sources  of  migratory 

bird,  refuge  a.rea.s . 

5,728 

5,723 

5,968 

245  : 

- 

Ei  s e an e  i  n ve  s  t  igat  ions.  . 

4,598 

4,900 

5,100 

200  ; 

- 

Examination,  surveys,  and 

acquisition  of  ref age 

land. . . 

35 , 350 

35,500 

36,785 

1,510  : 

-  225(2) 

Totat .  oblip:ati  ons . . 

58,476 

65 , 015 

67,510 

(1)2,720  : 

-  225 

Unobligated: 

S  ala  ry  r  e  due  t i  on 

impoundment  . . 

1,806 

- 

- 

-  • 

- 

Other  legislative 

impoundment  . . 

1,786 

- 

- 

- 

Other  amounts  un- 

obligated. , . . 

27 , 457 

- 

- 

; 

- 

Total  appropriation. 

89,525 

65 , 015 

67,510 

-»•  2, €95 

Th.e  increase  of  '^2,495  for  1936  includes: 

(1)  An  increase  of  ^2,720  for  5%  salai^/  restoration,  1936  (to  100''^). 

( 2)  A  decrease  of  ^225  "bv  '-.raaisfer  to  Eepartaent  o.f.  Interior  f  cr  _ 
cleaning  service* 


EORK  rOl'JE  Ul-TDER  THIS  APPEOPRIATI OE 

Gene ral .  The  migratory  Sird  Conservofion  Act  of  Eehruary  18, 
1929  (U.S.C.  Supp.  IV,  title  16,  secs.  715-715r)  authorized  a  10-yea,r 
nrogram  for  the  estahlishnient  of  a  national  system  of  refuges  for  the 
conservation  and  perpetuation  of  vreterfowl  and  other  migratory  game 
birds.  Of  the  83,875,000  authorized  to  be  appropriated  including  the 
fiscal  year  1935  $1,146,411  has  been  c?;opropriated,  $1,000,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1936.  ^ork  under 
this  appropriation  includes  the  maintenance  and  administration  of 
refuge  areas  acquired  under  this  Act  and  the  development  of  such  areas 
•and  other  refuges;  the  elimination  of  loss  of  migratory  birds  from 
alka.li  poisoning,  oil  pollution  or  other  causes;  the  study  of  food 
resources  of  refuge  area.s  and  improvement  of  food  and  cover;  and  the 
acquisition  o:"  land  and  water  for  migratorj'"  bird  refuges  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Administration  of  iiigratory  Bird  Conservation  Refuges.  This 
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project  involves  the  p.dmini  strati  on  of  ref-uges  oxtluired  or  established 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of  February  18,  1929.  Full 
time  supervisors  are  no'v  provided  at  the  Blpnkvater  Refuge,  Mcuryland, 
area  8,500  acres;  Cape  Rom,ain  Refuge,  South  C-rolina,  area  55,000  acres; 
Swanquarter  Refuge,  Forth  Caroline?.,  area  42,948  acres;  St.  Marks  Refuge, 
Florida,  area  35,000  acres;  Crescent  Lake  Refuge,  Febraska,  area  42,000 
acres,  and  Benton  Lake  Refuge,  Montana,  12,000  acres.  Extensive  ^vatjer 
areas  are  connected  with  the  Blackwater,  St.  Marks,  and  Swanquarter  Refuges 
and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  boats  are  necessarj^  in  the  care  and 
administration  G.f  these  aneas.  These  Refuges  were  established  primarily 
as  breeding,  resting,  and  feedirg  areas  for  migratory  waterfowl.  Extensive 
developments  and  improvements  have  been  made  nt  each  of  these  points  under 
FIRA  allotments  and  mth  the  aid  of  C.C.C.  Camps.  (See  Emergency  Funds 
at  end  of  this  item;  also  statement  of  land  purchases  from  Emergency 
Conservation,  and  other  emergency  allotments  in  connection  with  the 
Migratory  Waterfowl  Program,  following  the  appropriation  '’Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Fund"). 

Investigation  of  Food  Resources  of  Migratory  Bird  Refuge  Areas . 

The  selection  of  areas  suitable  for  federal  migratory  bird  refuges  is 
based  on  reports  of  investigations  under  this  project  as  to  their 
biological  fitness.  Possibilities  of  improvement  of  acquired  areas 
also  are  studied  and  recommendations  are  made  so  that  the  refuges 
shall  be  as  efficient  as  possible.  Both  of  these  activities  are 
definite  obligations  of  the  federal  migratory  bird  refuge  program  and 
should  be  continuously  maintained.  In''''estigations  and  recommendations 
of  improving  wild-life  habitats  and  food  resources  of  other  areas  are 
also  made. 

Disease:  Investigations.  During  recent  years  widespread  concern 
has  developed  among  State  conservation  officials  and  sportsmen  because  of 
the  annual  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  valuable  waterfowl  and  game 
birds.  Tliere  is  increasing  evidence  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bird 
life  of  this  country  never  fulfills  its  economic  function  because  of 
early  deaths  from  some  form  of  disease  such  as  may  be  caused  by  infectious 
organisms,  pp.rasites,  and  poisoning  and  pollution. 

These  losses  are  very  evident  in  the  gradually  increasing  shortage 
of  game  birds  in  the 'southern  States  and  the  periodic  or  cyclic  disa.ppear- 
ance  of  important  species  of  game  birds  r:,nd  animals  in  the  northern  Sta.tes. 
The  excessive  wr:,ste  of  rlgra-tory  birds  on  the  extensive  western  alkaline 
lakes  req'oires  extended  study  in  order  tha.t  practica.1  control  measures 
may  be  worked  out.  Game  farms  established  by  State  conservation  depart¬ 
ments,  h^anting  clubs,  and  private  individuals  have  made  progress,  but  are 
handicapoed  by  serious  epizootics  which  often  destroy  a  high  percentage. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  some  of  the  more  virulent  diseases 
of  game  birds  are  transmissible  from  other  species,  such  as  the  insectivorous 
and  seedeating  song  birds.  Certain  of  their  diseases  are  also  trans¬ 
missible  from  wild  animals. 
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The  “bureau  has  endeavored  to  prevent  as  fair  as  possible  the 
wastage  of  wild  life  on  public  lands  and  is  carrying  out  research 
on  the  causative  factors  responsible  for  these  losses.  All  of  this 
work  is  being  conducted  in  conjunction  ruth  State  institutions  and 
private  individuals,  who  through  their  cooperation  furnish  funds, 
equipment,  and  experimental  birds  and  animals.  Tliis  work  should 
be  continued  in  order  that  the  findings  up  to  the  present  may  not  be 
lost  to  the  detriment  of  wild  life  on  government  domain,  and  the 
cooperating  agencies  who  control  areas  where  wild  life  is  being 
depleted.  Many  States  ha.ve  signified  a  desire  to  cooperate  in 
these  studies  with  the  bureau. 

Examination,  Surveys  and  Acquisition  of  Refuge  Land.  Heretofore 
the  major  activities  lia.ve  been  directed  to’^^ard  the  accimmlation  of  essential 
basic  data  on  prospective  refuge  sites  and  boundary  locations  essential  to 
consummation  of  certain  acquisitions,  xdpproximately  4,000,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  examined  in  141  units  throughotit  the  United  States.  These 
data  ?/ill  be  reduced  to  final  form  by  the  limited  qualified  personnel. 

The  Division  will  be  occupied  as  time  and  resources  permit  in  the 
examination  of  areas  of  public  domain  believed  suited  for  refuge  purposes. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1935  the  Division  has  been  principally  occupied 
in  supervising  with  its  limited  permanent  force  a,  Icurge  program  of  public 
works  projects  which  seriously  irt  erfered  ?/ith  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Division  under  this  appropriation.  Dcming  the  fiscal  year  1936  water  de¬ 
velopment  projects  consummated  under  the  Public  Works  program  and  by  th© 
Declamation  Service  will  open  a.  field  for  essential  investigations  to 
determine  the  \nsdom  of  setting  apart  such  places  for  refuges  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  and  v/ithout 
expenditure  of  funds  for  land  acquisition. 

Tlie  engineering  branch  of  the  Division  will  be  occupied  in 
compiling  essential  map  data  res'ulting  from  refuge  boundary  surveys 
now  in  process  a.s  PWA  nrojects  .and  v;ill  ^Iso  be  engaged  in  the  location 
and  demarca.tion  of  bnimdaries  on  established  refuges  and  those  in 
the  process  of  establishment.  Water  supply  studies  looking  to  the 
development,  impoundment,  a,nd  conserv<ation  of  wit  er  to  enhance  the 
value  of  established  refuges  are  now  in  process  and  will  continue 
during  the  coming  fiscal  yearn.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  this 
Division  to  furnish  whatever  engineering  data  may  be  required  in 
addition  to  the  great  volume  of  such  data  previously  compiled  for  the 
suit  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
the  land  ownership  status  of  the  Malheur  Reservation  in  Oregon.  There 
are  also  certain  lands  ownership  nroblems  pending  on  the  Beam  River 
Refuae  in  Utah  that  must  be  wo  iked  out  by  this  Division. 
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( 1 )  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1935 

PaDlic  ™orks  Allotments  (National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act)  : 

Locating  and  permanently  msr  ld.ng  refuge 
joundaries  at  Salt  River  Refuge,  Arizona.... 

$  2,612 

$  1,788 

Sn.rveys  for  dikes  and  fills  for  v/ater  con 

servation  at  Salton  Sea  Refuge,  Calif . 

11,254 

2,746 

Wrecking  surplus  Luil dings  and  remodeling 
administration  Luilding  at  Widows  Island 
Refuge  ,  Maine . . . . 

9,784 

216 

Improvements  to  headquarters  huilding 

at  Blaclc?rater  Refuge,  Maryland . . . 

853 

147 

Locating  and  marking  refuge  'bounda.ries 
and  fencing  nesting  a.reas  at  Benton  Lake 
Refuge ,  Montana . . . 

2,719 

6,531 

Construction  of  dams  for  water  control, 
fencing  nesting  areas,  and  construction 
of  headquarters  Building  and  outbuildings 
at  Cre scent  Lake  Refuge ,  Nebraska. 

14,622 

6,378 

Water  Development  and  conservation  at 

Railroad  Valley  Refuge,  Nevada . 

4,765 

28 , 235 

Construction  of  boat  for  use  at  Swan- 

quai’ter  Refuge,  North  Co-rolina . . 

193 

4,757 

Posting  Long  Lake  Refuge,  N.  D.  . 

892 

37 

.Surveys  for  water  development  and  conser- 

vation  at  Salt  Plains  Refiige,  Okla . 

15,784 

366 

Construction  of  boat  for  use  at  Cape 

Remain  Refuge,  S.C.,  and  towers,  boathouses, 
and  wharf . . . 

2,034 

8,791 

Total,  direct  6-llotments(p.W.A.)  . . . 

63,512 

59,992 

r 
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( 2)  Pro.lects  Financed  throiggh 
other  Government  A/^encies. 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1935 

Emergency  Conservation  Work: 

(Authorized  hy  Act  of  March  31,  1933, 
allotment  through  War  Department)  ; 

Work  performed  hy  Civilian  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps  in  the  construction  of 
road.s,  trails,  towers,  buildings, 
fences,  telephone  lines,  bridges; 

Water  conservation  and  development; 
fire  prevention,  erosion  prevention 
repairs  to  buildings  and.  roads,  etc. 
at  the  following  Migratory  Bird 
conservation  Refuges; 

Blackwater  Refuge ,  Md . . 

$18,009 

$  22,765 

Crescent  Laice  Refuge,  Hehr . . 

6,440 

17,731 

St.  Marks  Refuge,  Florida . . 

46 , 805 

- 

Swanquarter  Refuge,  IT.  C . 

42,322 

27,600 

Total,  indirect  allotments 

113,576 

68,096 

(l)  AIMJCSS  -TO.  UlSBATOM:  3IED 
COIJSSHVATIOLT  IWD 

Appropriation,  1934-35. . . $150,000 

Buc3get  Estimate,  1936 .  -  -  - 


The  sum  of  $150,000  was  appropriated  in  the  Defiaiency  Appropriation 
Act,  1934,  as  an  a,dvance  for  expenses  of  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Hunting  Stamp  Act,  to  he  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  the 
first  $150,000  of  revenue  accruing  in  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva,tion  Fund 
from  the  sale  of  stamps.  The  cost  of  administration  and  enforcement  for 
the  fiscal  year  1936  will  he  met,  as  provided  hy  the  Federal  Hunting  Stamp 
Act,  from  ten  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  received  from,  the  sale  of  stamps. 


(m)  iJGRA.TORY  BIRD  CORSERVATIOR  FUND 
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Estimated  Receipts,  1935  .  $750,000 

Estimated  Receipts,  1935  .  750,000 


PROJECT  STATEIiEWT 


Projects 

1935 

Estimated 

1936 

Estimated 

Administration  of  Hunting  Stamp  Act  and  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act . . . . . 

Acquisition,  development,  and  maintenance  of 

mi  n  T  V  *hi  r’p.f'nP'pQ 

(1) $150,000 

600,000 

$  75,000 

675,000 

fnt.a.l  . . . 

750,000 

750,000 

(l)  This  amount  must  he  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  the  first 
$150,000  collected  under  the  Huntin^^  Stamp  Act  to  offset  the  .amount 
advanced  in  the  Deficiency  Act  1934-35  for  this  purpose. 

The  Eederal  Hunting  Stamp  Act.  (Public  No.  124,  73rd  Congress), 
anproved  March  16,  1934,  provides  for  the  sale  at  post  offices  of 
Federal  hunting  stamps  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  for  each  fiscal  year, 
to  he  affixed  to  the  State  licenses  of  persons  hmnting  migratory 
wa.terfowl,  or  to  certificates  furnished  hy  the  Postmaster.  Ninety 
percent  of  funds  secured  from  the  sale  of  these  stamps  is  to  he  used 
for  the  acquisitions  of  areas  for  use  as  migratory  bird  sanctuaries, 
ref-uges,  and  breeding  grounds,  and  for  the  development,  maintenance, 
and  administration  of  migratory-bird  conservob ion  refuges;  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  is  to  be  n.sed  for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  After  June  30,  1936,  this  permanent 
appropriation  becomes  an  annual  appropriation,  in  accordance  with 
provision  of  Section  4  (b29)  of  Public  473  -  73rd  Congress, 

MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL  PROGR/J/I 
EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

.  , 

Pro  .1  e  c t  s  Fi  nanc  e  d  Th  rough 

other  Government  cal  A^iencies 


Projects 


Estimated 

obligations, 


Emergency  Conservation  Work  (Authorized  by  Act  of  March  31, 
1933;  funds  transferred  by  Wa.r  Department  to  Department  of 
Agriculture)  : 

For  the  purcha.se  or  renta.l  of  land  for  migratory  bird  and 
other  refuges  as  authorized  by  Executive  Order  No.  6724 
of  May  3^.  1934; 


1935 


\ 
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;  Estim^^ted 

Projects  :  obligations, 

_ _ j _ 1935 

California . \  $160,000 

Illinois. . . . :  50,000 

Montana  . ;  40,000 

IJebraska . . . ;  30,000 

North  Dakota . 500 , 000 

Ohio . i  125,000 

Couth  Dakota.... . j  75,000 

Reserved  for  areas  examined  hut  from  which  final  : 

selection  has  not  been  made . ■  20,000 

Total,  E.  C.  N.  Allotment....... . :  1,000,000 

Submarginal  Land  Acquisition  (Authorized  in  allotment  of  :  ■ 

$25,000,000  by  the  P.W.A.  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  ; 

Corporation) :  ; 

For  the  purchcase  of  subma.rginal  laud  for  raigra.tory-bird  ; 
and  other  wild-life  refuges:  • 

Arkausa.s . . .  I  154,000 

Mi  s souri . . . .  ;  135 , 000 

North  Carolina . . . •  319,500 

Ohio.. . . . . . . . j  75,000 

Oregon . . . 675 , 000 

Reserved  for  areas  examined  but  from  which  final  : 

selection  has  not  beem  made... . 141 , 500 

TotaJ,  submarginal  Land  allotment . '  1,500,000 


Drought  Relief  Land  Acquisition  (Authorized  from  grant  of  j 

$12,500,000  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  : 
from  the  Definiency  Bill  Appropriation) :  ; 

For  the  purchase  of  land  in  drought  relief  areas  for  • 

migratory  bird  and  other  wild  life  refuges:  j 

Michigan . ; . j  175,000 

Minnesota . !  250,000 

Montana, . 270,000 

Nebraska.  •  .  . . I  186,000 

North  Dakota, . ;  1,550,000 

South  D.akota . ■  440,000 

^nshington . .  24,177 

Wisconsin . -  30,000 

Reserved  for  areas  examined  but  from  which  final  ■ 

selection  has  not  been  made . :  574,823 

Total,  Drought  Relief  Land  allotment . <  3,500,000 


TotaJ,  All  lr?nd  purchase  allotments,  migratory  - 

w.aterfowl  Program . . . '•  6,000,000 
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Direct  Allotment 


Projects 


Estiinat  ed 
obligations , 


Emergency  Relief  and  Public  Works  (Authorized  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  fimds  appropriated  in  Title  II  of  the  Deficiency 
Act)  : 

Por  the  improvement  of  migratory  bird  and  other  wild  life 
refuges  acquired  under  the  migratory  waterfowl  program 
as  authorized  by  Executive  Order  No.  6766  of  Juna  29',’ 
1934: 


1935 


Arizona . . . .  o ............. .  :  5,000 

Arkansas . ;  30,500 

Georgia,. . . . •  7,256 

Illinois . ;  20,000 

Michigan . !  105,000 

Minnesota . !  130,000 

Montana . :  152,100 

Nebraska . ;  60,800 

Nevada . ;  11,490 

North  Carolina............ .  •  25,000 

North  Dakota . :  1,177,950 

Oregon . ;  14,500 

South  Carolina, . :  25,350 

South  Dakota.... . ;  277,300 

Utah . :  29,800 

Uisconsin . ;  7,000 


Reserved  for  improvements  on  areas  not  yet  selected  420,954 


Grand 


Total,  Emergency  Relief  al¬ 
lotment  . 


Total,  Migratory  Ua,terfo\vl  Pro- 


2,500,000 


gram 


8,500,000 


UORK  DONE  UNDER  THESE  EUNDS 


The  Migratory  Waterfowl  Program  embraces  the  a-cquisi  ‘..on  and 
development  of  waterfowl  refuges  on  the  breeding  grounds  and  flyways 
for  which  purposes  eight  and  one-half  million  of  dolla.rs  have  been 
provided  for  various  relief  and  emergency  appropriations.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  program  is  now  well  advanced.  Options  have  been  secured  for  more 
than  400,000  acres  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  amount  will  be  more  than 
doubled  before  the  project  is  completed.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
this  acreage  is  in  the  Northern  Plaans  States,  and  includes  large  areas 
formerly  occupied  as  breeding  grounds  by  several  migratory  wa,terfowl 
species  most  favored  by  hunters.  In  this  region  it  is  planned  to 
restore  at  least  300,000  a.cres  of  water  and  marsh  a,rea„s.  If  the  depleted 


i 
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waterfowl  population  can  oe  successfully  "built  up  on  this  great  natural 
"breeding  ground  from  which  the  "birds  formerly  migrated  to  a,lmost  every 
Part  of  the  country,  the  program  will  "benefit  the  waterfowl  situation 
of  doth  the  Mississippi  alley  and  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Other  "breeding 
areas  to  he  acquired  in  the  Northwestern  States  will  benefit  the 
Pacific  Coast  region. 

The  average  size  of  these  refuges  will  be  in  excess  of  20,000 
acres,  and  in  most  of  these  projects  the®  are  many  owners,  so  that  the 
negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the  tracts  desired  involve  a  vast 
amount  of  work  and  some  difficulty  in  reaching  early  and  satisfactory 
price  agreements. 

As  these  areas  are  acqnired  they  will  be  developed  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dikes,  ditches  and  by  other  means  impound  or  stabilize  water 
and  improve  environmental  conditions.  Headquarters  will  be  constructed 
for  refuge  keepers,  fences  will  be  erected  where  necessary,  refuges 
posted  against  trespass,  food  and  cover  planted  as  required  and  other 
work  performed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  these 
refuges  and  to  make  them  more  attractive  to  wild  fowl. 

EIilEEGSHCY  Pm^D'S  -  BUPEAU  TOTAL 


Summary 


Projects 


( l)  Lirect  allotments; 

(a)  Public  ITorks  Allotments  (National 
Industrial  Pecovery  Act) ; 

Maintenance  of  mammal  and  bird 

reservations . . 

Control  of  predatory  anima.ls  a^nd 

injurious  rodents.......... . 

Production  of  fur-bearing  animals... 

Biologica.1  investigations . 

Protection  of  m.igratory  birds.. . 

Enforcement  of  Alacka  game  law. . . . . . 

"Unper  Mississipni  River  wild- life 

refuge . . . . . 

Bear  River  migratory-bird  refuge  ... 
Migratory-bird  conservation  refuges. 

Total,  P.H.A . 

(b)  Civil  Norks  projects: 

Rodent  control.... . 

Production  of  fur- bearing  animals... 

Total,  C.N.A . 


Obligated, 

Estima.ted,  obli 

1934 

gations  1935 

161,546 

$  130,754 

197,421 

98,679 

17,241 

1,709 

2,796 

804 

4,703 

32,593 

140,705 

54,995 

11,861 

25,339 

48 , 628 

9 , 372 

63,512 

59 , 992 

648,413 

414,237 

169,117 

16 

— 

169,133 

— 

Projects 


O^blirmted, 
1934 


Estimated,  obli¬ 
gations  1935 


( c)  Lo-^ns  and  Relief  in  Stricken  A?^;ricnltura. 


Areas  if  Transferred  from  Porest  Service)  : 
Rodent  control  in  connection  with 
establishment  of  sheltorbelt  area.. 

d)  Emergency  Relief  and  P-gbllc  Works : 

Improvement  of  migratory-bird  end 
other  Y/ild-life  refnges . 


10,000 


2,500,000 


Total,  Direct  Allotments 


817,546 


2,924,23^ 


(2)  Indirect  allotments  ( f inanced'' thro-ugh  other 
Government  agencies): 


(a) 


Emergency  conservation  work: 

Maintenance  of  reservations  (work  by 
C.C.C.  at  Niobrara,  Neb.,  preserve) 
Bear  River  Mj^gratory  bird  refuge 

(work  of  C.C.C.) . . . 

Migrokory-bird  conserva.ti on  refuges 

(C.C.C.  work)  . .  . . 

Migratory-bird  conservation  fund 
(purchase  or  rental  of  land  for 
migratory-bird  and  other  wild¬ 
life  refuges) . . . 


10 , 250 


113,576 


14,603 
3  5 , 150 
68,096 

1,000,000 


Total,  E.C.W . 

(b)  Subm.argi nal  land  acqui si ti on  (out  of 

allotment  by  P.W.A.  to  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation . . 


123,826 


1,117,849 


1,500,000 


( c)  Drought  Relief  Lo.nd  acquisition  (out  of 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
allotment,  for  puTchase  of  land  in 
drought- relief  areas  for  migratory- 
bird  and  other  wild-life  refuges) . 


3,500,000 


Total,  Indirect  Allotments 


,123,826 


6,117,849 


Total,  Erne  rg  e  ncy  Fuji  ds . 


941,372 


9,042,086 
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PASSENGER-Ci'iERYBIG  \rEHICLES. 


Ro  purchases  of  a.dditional  pas  sen, ;5er- carrying  automobiles  are 
requested,  hut  only  author! za,ti on  for  expenditure  of  sufficient  Binds 
to  replace  cars  now  in  operation  hut  which  ’.vill  during  the  fiscal  years 
1935  and  1936  have  had  sufficient  use  so  tha,t  it  will  ho  more  economical 
to  exchange  them  for  ne?/  cars  than  to  pay  the  increased  operating  expenses 
which  depreciated  motor  equipment  necessitates.  A  d.ecrease  in  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  $14,450  to  $13,825  is  estimated. 

In  carrying  on  the  field  o-ctivities  of  the  Bureau  it  is  necessary 
with  much  of  the  work  to  cover  long  stretches  of  territory  considerable 
portions  of  which  are  inaccessible  by  other  means  of  transportation.  Tlie 
Government- owned  automobiles  has  been  fo^ond  the  most  economical  means  of 
transportation  and  a  great  time  saver.  It  has  aJso  been  found  a  less 
expensive  means  of  transportation  when  travel  is  extensive  than  to  allow 
mileage  rates  to  employees  for  use  of  their  personal ly-o’i'med  automobiles 
as  Government  cars  can  be  operated  chea.per  than  privaAely- owned  cars. 
Because  of  these  facts  the  Biireau  several  years  p,go  inaugurated  a  polrcy 
of  furnishing  Government- owned  cars  for  use  of  employees  when  the  travel 
was  sufficiently  extensive  to  effect  a  real  saving  thereby. 

Althou^  the  field  service  is  now  equipped  with  passenger¬ 
carrying  cars  it  is  necessary  in  the  continuation  of  this  policy 
to  keep  the  equipm.ent  in  satisfcactory  running  condition  which  requires 
cars  to  be  replaced  every  two  or  three  years  on  an  average,  depending 
upon  the  mileage  covered  and  conditions  under  which  operated. 
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